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Amongst Ourselves 


It can be reported now that the editors of 
The Liguorian are elated over the vote of con- 
fidence given them by their readers during 
the month of May. All subscribers were in- 
vited to extend their subscriptions before the 
new price went into effect on June 1. Many 
thousands availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity; hundreds arranged to keep The Ligu- 
orian coming to them for the next six years; 
a great many sent in subscriptions for friends, 
with words of encouraging comment and ap- 
preciation. The investment thus made by 
“lovers of good reading” will be used to make 
the reading matter they receive better than 
ever. : 

A very important and, to most people, both 
fascinating and useful series of articles will 
begin in the August Ligworian. Its general title 
will be “Is Your Mind O. K.?” and it will 
deal with all the forms of mental breakdown 
(except, those caused by physical defects) that 
are so common in the world today. The author 
will be Rev. H. J. O’Connell, a top-ranking 
authority in the field; yet the style will be 
popular and easy to follow and understand. 
Some of the mental disorders that will be 
treated in specific articles of the series will be: 
nervous breakdown or neurasthenia, hysteria, 
phobias and obsessions, anxieties and scruples, 
manias, split personality, delusions. The arti- 


cles will show how such disorders get their 
start in people’s lives and how they can be 
checked in their very beginnings. Thus they 


will have a twofold value, one for the self- - 


analysis of readers themselves and the other 
for the guidance and assistance of others who 
may be showing the first signs of some mental 
weakness. It is suggested that readers clip 
the articles (if they do not preserve their 
Liguorians intact) and save them till they 
have the entire series. If the remedies given 
are applied, considerable money may be saved 
that would otherwise eventually be paid out 
to psychiatrists, in some cases to the wrong 
kind of psychiatrists. It is not, of course, pre- 


‘tended that reading articles of this kind will 


be sufficient to cure a full-grown mental dis- 
ease; it is maintained that the knowledge 
given will show up the beginnings of mental 
trouble and point out what must be done to 
check it. 

The series of articles promised above has 
grown out of suggestions made to us by sev- 
eral readers, some of them months ago. It 


_ may be added that the editors welcome such 


suggestions. Though it is not possible to carry 
out promptly all the suggestions that are sent 
to us, they are nevertheless welcomed and do 
Help to shape the future issues of the maga- 
zine “for lovers of good reading.” 
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4 magazine for the lovers of good reading 


Workingmen’s Freedom 


A glimpse into a hypothetical future of America, that could be built 
on the foundations that some of its leaders are trying to lay today. 


D. F. Miller 


WE take you first, backward through 
history, to the floor of the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C., 
where, on April 14, 1947, the Honorable 
Frederick C. Smith of Ohio concludes 
a half hour address (later to be re- 
printed by him and sent out on his 
franking privilege to many Americans) 
with the following words: 

“Legislation should be enacted re- 
asserting and guaranteeing to every 
citizen his constitutional and self-pre- 
serving right to work when, where, and 
at whatever occupation is open to him 
for employment, at any wage he can 
individually and voluntarily agree upon 
with an employer, without having to 
pay tribute to anyone or belong to any 
organization.” 


We now ask you to accompany us 
into the realm of fancy. (It is not too 
fanciful a realm, however, because once 
upon a time it was the realm of fact, 
and from the above it is clear that there 
are those who want to make it the realm 
of fact again.) Let us say that Mr. 
Smith of Ohio casts a spell over his 
fellow congressmen, and in an uproar of 
shouts for freedom and the American’s 
constitutional right to work when or 


where he can get a job and at any wage 
he can individually induce an employer 
to agree to pay him, a law is passed 
making unions illegal, suppressing all 
collective bargaining, establishing it as 
a crime for two or more workingmen to 
make representations to an employer. 
In no time the law is also passed by the 
Senate, chiefly as a result of a fiery 
rendition of the speech of Mr. Smith of 
Ohio by a senator from Ohio or In- 
diana. Let us say, too, that it is either 
signed by the President or passed over 
his veto. It is called “the Smith anti- 
slavery law”, and hailed by a large num- 
ber of employers as the greatest single 
contribution to the preservation of free 
enterprise that has ever been made. 


We take you now to the office of the 
Ajax Manufacturing Co., a small plant 
that makes nuts and bolts and employs 
about thirty men. It is the day after 
the signing into law of the “Smith anu- 
slavery bill.” The employees have been 
called into the office of the owner- 
manager for a “personnel message.” You 
may listen to the message: 

“Men, the day of your freedom has 
at last dawned. No longer can anyone 
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force you to contribute of your hard- 
earned money to the support of racke- 
teering union bosses nor to the relief of 
striking nut and bolt workers in plants 
a thousand miles away from here. At 
last, thanks to a wise and courageous 
Congress, you are free to come and go 
to your jobs as you please, and to de- 
cide for yourselves, as individual free- 
born Americans, what kind of jobs you 
want, what wages you will work for, 
and under what conditions you are will- 
ing to hold your jobs. The reign of the 
dictator union bosses is ended, and I 
am sure that you are as happy over 
that as I am. 


“Now, naturally, a few adjustments 
will have to be made around this shop. 
The great gift of freedom which has been 
bestowed upon you by the Congress of 
the United States must be exercised by 
each one of you. Just as you may no 
longer suffer under the dictation of a 
union, so neither may I dictate to you. 
You are all good workmen, even though 
some of you did support your union 
bosses. But we'll let bygones be by- 
gones, and give each of you the option 
to make the first bids for your jobs. Of 
course, you will remember that there 
are many unemployed in this area who 
will also want your jobs, and accord- 
ing to the basic freedom now guaran- 
teed to every American worker, they 
will have a right to bid against you. I 
shall have to hold myself bound in con- 
science to give the jobs to the lowest 
bidders. You have this tremendous ad- 
vantage, that you can bid first, and if 
you make your bids, i.e., the amount 
you ask for as wages, low enough, I’m 
sure that nobody will be able to come 
in off the street and take the job away 
from you. 


“IT must remind you of the strict 
obligation of secrecy in the matter of 
making known to me how much wages 
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you will work for. If two or more of 
you enter into collusion in an endeavor 
to establish a wage rate higher than 
that which I can induce any free and 
unemployed American to accept, you 
are liable to both imprisonment and 
fine. But I am sure that you prize your 
precious new freedom too much to need 
that warning. If somebody underbids 
you for the job you have been holding 
here, you are always free to go else- 
where and underbid somebody else. Thus 
glorious opportunity has now opened its 
doors to you all. 

“T therefore ask you to hand in your 
sealed wage bids by tomorrow noon at 
12 o’clock. Before closing time in the 
evening, we shall let you know whether 
you have won the right to keep your 
job. I am certain that whatever you 
will now lose of your former wages 
(and let no man make the mistake of 
thinking that anything like the old 
scale will be tolerated) will be fully 
compensated by the glorious freedom 
that has become yours. That’s all.” 


From the nut and bolt shop, we take 
you to the magnificent offices of the 
United Motors Corporation, largest 
manufacturers of motor cars and trucks 
in the world. An argument is going on 
among several members of the board, in 
the midst of which the following speech 
is made by the chairman: 

“No, gentlemen, despite the far- 
sighted vision of our Congress in re- 
moving the shackles of union domina- 
tion from our workingmen, I will not 
agree to the proposal to remove the 
floor entirely from our wage scale. It 
may be true, as you suggest, that Mam- 
moth Motors will be able to hire men 
for four dollars a day and thus reduce 
their costs to a point where they will 
drive us out of competition. But you 
forget that the restoration of freedom 
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to the workingman not only entitles him 
to work for as small a wage as he wants 
or can get from us, but it also removes 
from him all those enslaving restrictions 
as to conditions and hours of labor. I 
am thinking that we can buy a tremen- 
dous amount of good will, and get the 
money spent for it back in overtime 
work without pay and through efficiency 
methods, if we declare to the world 
that we shall not pay our labor less than 
five dollars a day. After all, during the 
days of union dictatorship, we were 
forced to pay ten dollars a day and 
more. Let us not be niggardly with our 
men, now that they are free. Let us 
not imitate our money-mad competi- 
tors by forgetting that these are our 
men and we have a responsibility 
towards them. I say we shall give them 
five dollars a day, as long, of course, 
as business is good and we need them. 
They must be put in a position to save 
something for our slack periods when 
they will have no work. United Motors 
will always be just and fair with its 
men.” 
e 


The following scene occurs frequently 
in employment offices throughout the 
land as the months pass and the work- 
ers become accustomed to their new 
freedom: 

“Say, mister, how about a job?” The 
man who asks the question has a hag- 
gard look, shabby clothes, and a deep 
sorrow evident in his eyes. 

“Sorry, bud, we’re all filled up. Un- 
less... unless... .” 

“Unless what? I must have a job. My 
wife is having a baby, and she is sick 
because I can’t get her the right kind 
of food. I’ve gotta have a job.” 

“Well, what’ll you work for? I’ve 
got a man here who’s getting 18 dollars 
a week. But he’s got a wife and kids 
too.” 
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“Tl work for 17. I’ve gotta work. 
I’ve gotta get some money. When can 
T start?” 

“Well, give me time to get the other 
fellow out of here, anyway, won’t you? 
You come back in a couple of hours 

” 


A few years pass. A terrible depres- 
sion has swept over the country. There 
are millions of men out of work, mil- 
lions more living on less than subsis- | 
tence wages. Prices have fallen to the 
lowest point in all history, but there 
are few people who can buy anything 
but the barest necessities of life even 
at the low prices that have come to 
prevail. The showrooms of automobile 
dealers are packed with unsold cars; 
department stores have had to close 
entire floors and use them as stock 
rooms for excess inventories; there is 
little buying of furniture, household 
appliances, luxury goods of any kind. 
Factories have shut down; trains run 
with scarcely any passengers; the air 
lines have all but collapsed financially. 


Many efforts are put forth to ex- 
plain the depression. The financial jour- 
nals carry long articles showing that 
“a collapse of foreign credit has re- 
acted unfavorably on the domestic 
economy.” A professor proves by charts 
and figures that the depression is merely 
a necessary phase in the business cycle 
and could have been predicted by any- 
one who knew his economic history. The 
president of a large company that has 
closed its plant “until the situation ad- 
justs itself” begs the American people 
to have confidence—to trust their lead- 
ers, meaning the business men who have 
retired to their country estates till the 
depression spends itself. Some business 
men even blame the workers. We quote 
from an article written by one such: 


“The trouble with America is that 
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the workingman has lost the pioneering 

-spirit that cleared the forests and built 
our cities and made this country great. 
Spoiled by the era of union domination, 
lulled into sloth by having had, during 
the darkest period of this country’s his- 
tory, a few dictatorial labor bosses to 
make all their decisions for them, Ameri- 
can workingmen have been responsible 
for the depression we now suffer. There 
is nothing wrong with this country that 
honest, God-fearing, freedom-loving and 
ambitious workingmen cannot cure, if 
only they will have the vision and cour- 
age of their noble ancestors. My own 
ancestors came to this country a hundred 
years ago with nothing but their brain 
and brawn; they did not need high 
wages; they started out working for as 
little as five dollars a week; step by 
step they advanced themselves by hard 
work and saving, till they built the 
huge empire that it is my privilege to 
own today. What they did, in this land 
of free enterprise, the workingman can 
do now.” 

But despite such articles and speeches, 
the breadlines get longer and longer, 
and more and more unused stores and 
shops are turned into soup kitchens by 


Churches, the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A., and by federal, state and city 
governments. 

And almost before anybody realizes 
it, there are about 10 million Com- 
munists in the land. They march by 
night .... they meet in the basements 
of idle factories, in dilapidated school 
buildings, in old garages and abandoned 
night clubs . . Sporadic violence 
breaks out .... there are fires of un- 
known origin .... there are mutterings 
of revolution . . 

Only a few men can now remember 
how it all started. Only a few can still 
quote the ringing words of the Honor- 
able Frederick C. Smith of Ohio which 
started the new era of freedom for 
workingmen in America: 


“Legislation should be enacted reas- 
serting and guaranteeing to every Cciti- 
zen his constitutional and self-preserving 
right to work when, where and at what- 
ever occupation is open to him for em- 
ployment, at any wage he can individ- 
ually and voluntarily agree upon with 
an employer, without having to pay 
tribute to anyone or belong to any or- 
ganization.” 


The Advice Was Free 


An old British pub-keeper had the following very appropriate sign posted 


over his establishment: 


Call softly 
Drink moderately 
Pay honorably 
Be Good Company 
Part friendly 
Go Home Quietly 
Let those lines be no man’s sorrow 
Pay today and I'll trust tomorrow. 


Double-Talk 


A travelling friend of ours reports having come across this sign which emerged 
from the water of a river in one of our western states: 
NOTICE! 
When this sign is out 


of sight 


it is unsafe 


to cross this river. 
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Character Test (50 ) 


; L. M. Merrill 


On Being Ambitious 


There are three senses in which the word “ambitious” may be applied to human 
beings. In general the word may be said to signify the desire to make progress, 
to “get ahead”, to achieve something that is thought to be worthwhile, In the 
first sense, one can be ambitious to attain the only true goals in life, viz., 
the salvation and sanctification of one’s soul, and to help others attain the same 
goals. In the second sense, one can be ambitious to attain worldy success, 
prominence, fame, wealth—objects not evil in themselves so long as the principal 
goal in life is not lost sight of and set aside. In the third sense, one can be 
ambitious to attain success in the world as the sole object in life, therefore 
to the exclusion of all thought of the welfare of the soul. 


It is in this last sense that ambition ruins character and destroys the soul. 
There are several marks by which a person can know himself to be evilly ambitious 
and therefore in the gravest possible spiritual danger and moral weakness, 


The first mark of evil ambition is to be found in the fact that a person is 
spending all his time at making money or scheming for power or pursuing fame. 
Such a man often says bluntly: “I have no time for going to church, or for the 
practices of religion—no time even for prayer. I’m too busy with my career.” 
He has lost all perspective of true values in life and no matter how successful 
he may be, his ambitions will bring him a lonely old age and a bitter eternity. 


The second mark of evil ambition is the willingness to sacrifice moral integrity 
for the sake of getting ahead. Thus the evilly ambitious politician will lie or 
will accept tainted money when these measures help his cause; the evilly ambiti- 
ous business man will embrace injustice or will promote immorality if he can 
become richer thereby; the evilly ambitions social climbing wife will neglect her 
family, refuse to bear children and even deny her faith if these things seem 
necessary to make her prominent in society. 


The third mark of evil ambition is an incapacity for true friendship and 
charity. An ambitious person uses other human beings only as stepping stones 
to his own advancement. Thus he has no time nor service for those who cannot 
help him onward toward success and fame; and he quickly drops those who 
have helped him when their usefulness has come to an end. 


Everybody is naturally endowed with a fund of ambition. It is necessary 
to direct this tendency first and foremost toward the goal of sanctity; to beware 
of becoming so wrapped up in the pursuit of earthly goods that the soul may 
be forgotten; and above all, never to sacrifice the principles of morality nor the 
obligations of charity for wealth or success or fame. 
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Houma, Louisiana 


Cities and towns, like people, have a character all their own. From 
time to time, The Liguorian will present character studies of little 


known cities. 


E. F. Miller 


I AM seated at the moment by an open 
window on the second floor of the parish 
rectory of Houma, Louisiana. I use 
the word parish in the primary and 
ancient sense, that is, in the sense of a 
number of people who have attached 
themselves to a certain church under 
a duly authorized pastor and constitute 
the congregation of that church. They 
are known as a parish. In Louisiana 
the word parish has taken on another 
and different meaning. Counties are 
called parishes, due undoubtedly to the 
Catholic (Latin — paroecia) tradition 
that began with the first white settlers 
of the territory who staked off large 
areas for colonization on their arrival 
from France or from Acadia (many of 
the present-day people of the area are 
descendants of the men and women 
who were forcibly ejected from Acadia 
in Canada in 1755 and whose story was 
made famous by Longfellow’s “Evan- 
geline’”’), and after setting up churches 
in the center of the place where they 
lived, called the whole area a parish. 
When Louisiana became a state in the 
United States, the name “parish” was 
retained to signify a county, even though 
many Protestants had meanwhile moved 
in, bringing with them their own peculiar 
brand of religion and breaking it down 
into diverse and various congregations. 
When I say that I am sitting by an open 
window of the parish rectory, I do not 
mean that I am sitting by a window 
that belongs to the county; rather, the 
priest’s residence, which is part of the 
institution of St. Francis de Sales Cath- 
olic parish. 


The house is unique beyond descrip- 
tion. When it was built I have no idea; 
but it must have come into existence a 
long time ago, for it comprises a series 
of additions that set it to rambling 
around the property without let or 
hindrance. Steps ascend and descend 
between rooms on the same floor, here 
in twos and there in threes; staircases 
unite the stories in the most peculiar 
places as though they were afterthoughts 
or things to be ashamed of; doors form 
exits and entrances at almost any old 
place on any old side. The inside of the 
house is the exact duplicate of the out- 
side. I mean to say that the same kind 
of wood is used for the walls of the 
various rooms and corridors as is to 
be found on the outside facing the 
weather. No plaster or wall paper was 
applied even in the parlors or the living 
quarters, and no rugs or carpets deny 
the floors their right to be walked on 
by feet. There is a reason for this bare- 
ness, No one need be told that this far 
south the weather has a way of warm- 
ing up. The mere thought of a thick 
rug is enough to make a man perspire. 
And wall paper can have little purpose 
other than to hold in the heat. Thus, 
away with rugs and wall paper. But 
the inside walls are not completely bare. 
They are painted with great foresight 
and understanding. Directly in front 
of me the wall is light blue, while the 
wall of the narrow hallway connecting 
my room with the one adjoining is 


soft green. No heavy colors were em- 


ployed to give the impression of stuffi- 
ness or heat, but only those which were 
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light and airy like the shade of a forest 
or the openness of the sky. 


The first day I walked into the down- 
stairs part of the house I nearly became 
lost, for rooms are scattered about not 
only in great profusion but also in great 
confusion. Eventually I found my way 
into the kitchen, a most spacious apart- 
ment that had so many windows that 
I felt as though I were outside. It was 
there that I met Mrs. Kelly and Mary 
Banks. Mrs. Kelly, a lady of genteel 
appearance and of great kindliness, was 
the major domo of the establishment, 
directing the cleaning of the house and 
the cooking of the meals with skill and 
efficiency. Mary Banks was the cook. 
She was colored and a Baptist. Further- 
more, she possessed a talent for placing 
viands on the table that would give an 
appetite to a stone. She excelled in sea- 
foods, and anyone who has traveled 
through the south and has tasted the 
precious concoctions that emerge from 
well-informed kitchens, knows whereof 
I speak. But it was not very long before 
I heard that Mary was having her 
troubles. It seems that her colored 
minister did not take kindly to her 
communing with heretics, especially in 
view of the fact that the chief popish 
heretic was none other than a priest. 
Came Sunday, and he denounced her 
publicly from his pulpit, even as John 
Chrysostom denounced Eudoxia from his 
pulpit. John Chrysostom went into exile; 
but not so the minster. He simply went 
back to his original trade, which was 
that of a barber. The people did not 
like his hard remarks about Mary, for 
Mary was a popular figure in her con- 
gregation. She is large and comfortable 
and full of that sympathy and native 
charity so proper to her race, She had 
many friends; and these friends defend- 
ed her wholeheartedly. It seems that 
there was quite a commotion in the 


church, the minister denouncing and 
the people defending. But the upshot of 
the affair was that Mary remained en- 
trenched while the minister repaired to 
another vocation. He exchanged the 
Bible for the clippers. And so, with 
the blessing of her church, one might 
say, Mary continued her artistry in the 
strange kitchen of the priest’s ancient 
house. She was definitely a part of it, 
and surely the walls would fall were 
she to leave. 


From my window I can see spread 
out before me the city of Houma, con- 
sisting of small one-story houses, nar- 
row gravel-covered streets, and a crazy- 
quilt pattern of streams and tortuous 
rivers. If it interests you, I might say 
that the town was founded by two 
gentlemen, R. H. and James B. Grinage 
in 1834, and promptly became the seat 
of justice (by which is meant the county 
seat) of Terrebonne parish (county). 
It is situated on Bayou Terrebonne, just 
52 miles from the Walnut street ferry 
in New Orleans, and is the center of 
the sugar cane section as well as of the 
crab, shrimp and oyster industry of 
Louisiana. The name Houma derives 
from the Choctaw Indian language and 
means “red.” It would take too long to 
tell you how it all came about that 
Houma which means “‘red”’ came to be 
the name of this flourishing little city. 
Suffice it to say that the Choctaws, 
who had the odd custom of daubing 
their leggings and their faces with red 
paint on various occasions, settled in 
the general area of the town around 
1732. Some white men who had a halt- 
ing knowledge of their language knew 
at least this much, that Houma meant 
red; and so they began to call the Choc- 
taws, Houmas. From there you can 
take it. In almost no time the home 
grounds of the Houmas became known 
as Houma. A few of the descendants 
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of these Indians, almost all of whom 
are Catholic, can still be seen hovering 
around; but the day of their glory is 
gone. Most of the people are now French 
with sonorous names like Cheramie, 
Bonvillain, Dethacourt, Authement and 
Boudeloche. Boudreauxs and Guidrys 
abound and there are many .Crochets 
and Chovins. But their baptismal names 
are even more resonant than their last 
names. It is only in this district that 
you will hear children addressed as 
Pelagie or Eyphrosine or Emerente or 
Notesia. And it is only here that you 
will find a man called O’Brien who can- 
not speak a word of English, or at best, 
very few words of that language. It 
was a case of an Irish lad marrying a 
French girl, and the French girl taking 
the lead and keeping it right down the 
stretch. 


Houma is situated at the junction of 
five bayous—Blue, Little Caillou, Grand 
Caillou, Dularge and Black. A bayou 
is a stream of water, not very wide (less 
than a river and more than a creek) 
which has its origin in the Mississippi 
and its terminus in the Gulf of Mexico. 
It never seems to be going any place 
definitely, or better, it doesn’t seem to 
care whether it goes any place or not. 
But it’s going alright in the sense of 
moving; otherwise it would be either 
a lake or a puddle, and everybody who 
can spell knows that a bayou is neither 
a lake nor a puddle. And we repeat that 
it is not a river. And certainly it is not 
a creek. What is a bayou, then? Well, 
it is water first of all. Secondly, it is 
water that is not too concerned about 
well defined banks. If one side wishes 
to take off for an open field, it does so 
without consulting the other side—or 
the field either. And it is at home 
everywhere — strolling through decent 
towns, lolling in the midst of giant 
trees that form almost impenetrable 


a 


forests and that are hung with mysteri- 
ous Spanish moss, and making friends 
with swamps where lizards and other 
crawling things hang out. But it never 
loses its identity. You can be sure 
that a bayou never compromises with 
a swamp by becoming a swamp, nor 
gives quarter to a river by accepting a 
river’s character unless it be through 
the persistance of rains or the onslaughts 
of floods. In short we may say that a 
bayou is like an unshaved man who has 
a fair education but who doesn’t work 
too hard; or it’s like a cat that slinks 
and slides around, not wanting to make 
its presence too sharply felt. 


The five bayous that belong to Houma 
converge on the town as fingers con- 
verge on the upper part of the palm of 
the hand. That doesn’t necessarily 
make Houma like Venice. I would say 
that it is a place reminiscent of the land 
of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 
You just about feel forced to loaf in the 
presence of so many loafing streams. 
The only thing that saves you from so 
felicitous a manner of spending your 
time is the Intercoastal Canal, a nar- 
row ribbon of water that is half artifi- 
cial and half natural and which flows 
directly through the center of the town. 
It is deep enough and wide enough to 
afford passage for long barges that carry 
anything from cotton to muskrat skins; 
and it is lengthy enough to enable a 
man to skim over its gently-flowing 
surface all the way from New York 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The townfolks 
point out this lengthiness as a source 
of civic pride. But its chief distinction 
is a power to prod action into heavy 
bones, for on it and around it there is 
always a hum of activity—boats going 
and coming, boats being repaired, boats 
being loaded. Who can look upon such 
a scene and then be influenced by the 
example of the lowly bayous? 
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Many of the Houmans are trappers, 
a profession that they ply far from the 
environs of their fair city. The main 
duty of this avocation is to go down 
into the swamps and hunt muskrats. Of 
course, the man of the family is the 
head trapper; but that does not prevent 
him from taking along his whole family 
when he sallies forth. Sometimes he 
goes by car, over half-formed and slip- 
pery roads, only to see the roads close 
in behind him shortly after his passage 
as a result of floods and furious rains. 
At other times he goes by boat down 
the meandering and endless bayous. On 
reaching the appointed place he sets up 
his quarters on a piece of high ground 
and goes to work. For three or four 
months he labors diligently and may 
be fortunate enough to catch a suf- 
ficient haul of muskrats to provide for 
his financial needs during the rest of 
the year. When the floods subside, he, 
together with his family, returns to 
Houma and gets things in readiness for 
the next trip. Many of the trappers 
carry on their business in French, but in 
a French that is proper only to them- 
selves. It is good French but filled with 
turns and twists that render it dif- 
ficult to understand unless you have 
associated with the people for some 
time. 


I look out of my window again and I 
see to one side of the house the towering 
structure of the parish church, and to 
the rear of the church the cemetery. 
I use the adjective towering as de- 
scriptive of the church advisedly. An 
usher told me that on one occasion 2400 
women packed the pews and open spaces 
of this cathedral-like edifice, and that 
on an ordinary Sunday from 1300 to 
1900 boys and girls attend the children’s 
Mass. Of course only that which is most 
spacious will supply the needs of the 
13,000 people who are members of the 


parish. Nor is there any sign of a de- 
crease in the parochial population in 
spite of the poison of planned parent- 
hood propaganda that is polluting the 
air pretty much all over in our land of 
freedom. One family I know of has 
twenty-one children; another, (the fam- 
ily of a doctor) fifteen; and any num- 
ber, ten, eleven and twelve. It is con- 
sidered a privilege, not a burden, to fill 
the home with the laughter of many 
children in this eminently Christian 
community. And God has blessed the 
people for their faith. Father Maurice 
Schexnayder, the dynamic and brilliant 
pastor of the parish, has drawn plans 
for numerous projects of improvement * 
which will call for the expenditure of 
tremendous sums of money. But he is 
not worried. If the faith of his faithful 
holds out in the acceptance of family 
obligations, it will surely hold out in the 
acceptance of financial obligations. Peo- 
ple become selfish in refusing to support 
their church in proportion to their 
growth in selfishness in refusing to sup-. 
port the burden of. God’s natural law. 
And vice versa. Father Schexnayder 
has reason for not worrying about the 
future. 


But the cemetery is the magnet that 
draws my attention, not because of a 
morbid interest I have in burial-places, 
but because of the uniqueness of this 
particular home of the dead. It stretches 
right up to the door of the sacristy, right 
up, one might say, to the feet of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The sun is shining 
on the white-washed tombs at the mo- 
ment, and flowers of many kinds are 
bowing in the breeze before the dead 
in whose honor they were planted. 
Everyone buried here is placed above 
the ground in a sealed tomb. Some of 
the tombs are richly carved, just as one 
might find up north. But most of them 
are oblong cement boxes, such as one 
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wauld never find up north. They say 
that burial in the ground is impossible 
in these regions because of the presence 
of water close to the surface of the soil. 
I like to believe that loved ones are 
buried above the ground because of the 
close affinity that is thereby established 
with those who are left behind. They 
seem awfully close to you as you kneel 
before their tomb. In fact, you feel that 
it would take nothing more elaborate 
than the sound of a cheap trumpet to 
rouse them from their sleep, to make 
them push open the door:and come out 
to greet you. In the sealed tomb above 
_ the ground you catch sudden glimpses 
of the open tomb; and in a flash death 
loses much of its sting. Why, it won’t 
be long, after all, until these doors shall 
be opened, and again you will have the 
happiness of hearing the voices of the 
ones you love. Surely these were the 
sentiments of the men and women of 
former years who constructed their 
tombs before they died to be sure, of a 
resting place near their relatives and 
friends after they died. They wanted 
no dirt in the way of their resurrection. 
I read this inscription on one of the 
sealed doors the other day when I was 
visiting the dead: 


ELIE NAPOLEON BABIN 
decede le 2 Janv. 1881 a l’age de 67 ans 
et sa femme SILVANIE BABIN 
decede le 5 Juin 1898 a l’age de 70 ans 


Tres cheres pere et mere ~ 

que nous aimions tant, 

vous viola maintenant reposes 

dans cette modeste tombe que 

nous avons erige en votre memoire 


Passants priez pour eux, ils furent 
bon epoux et bonne epouse 

et regrettes de tous ceux qui les ont con- 
nus 
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Dieu aura pitie de leurs aimes 


The legend under the names means: 


Dearest mother and father 

who loved us so truly 

you rest here now 

in this modest tomb which 

we have erected to your memory 


Passersby, pray for them, they were 
a good husband and a good wife 
and are mourned by all who knew them. 


May God have mercy on their souls 


I was in the company of one, Mr. 
Richard, when I read this inscription. 
Mr. Richard is an old gentleman who 
for the past thirty years has been at- 
tending to the technicalities of showing 
the dead to their rooms to await the 
final summons. He said that at one time 
he felt obliged to resign from the Holy 
Name Society for a short time because 
the graveyard was not being run in the 
way he felt it should be run. It was a. 
resignation of protest. I do not know 
whether or not he won his point, but I 
am inclined to believe that he did. 


I take one last look out of my window 
—at the city of Houma, at the church, 
at the graveyard,—and then draw the 
blind against the sun that has begun 
of a sudden to pour into the room in 
punishing fury. On my table is the 
record of the parish history..I turn to 
the year 1848 and read through the 
chronicle of the pastor of that time, 
Father Z. Leveque who, it seems, was 
about to be appointed to another parish, 
and who in the document before me was 
giving his successor an account of the 
parish possessions. Father Leveque said: 

“Tn the presbytery I have left for the 
use of the priest an armoire, the key to 
which is on the cornice, a bed slat, three 
matresses, two wool blankets, two pair 
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of sheets. In the cellar are two iron 
bars for the outside fireplace, four 
barrels of lime and another lent to the 
Germans, Berger and Braunn, which be- 
long to the church. The ornament, 
chalice and other vestments for the 
church are at the home of M. Lurville 
Trahan, not far from the church. The 
good people, as well as the widow 
Gobert, can be of much service to the 
priest.” In another place he said that 
“it is indispensable to avoid using the 
fists on the people in order to do good 
amongst them.” 


Father Leveque is gone now; and so 
are his trustees, Claiborne and Voltaire 
Thibodeaux, Alexandre Larette, Major 
Borlelau, Adolph Verret and Francois 
Gagne. But the parish goes on. And it 
shall continue to go on. And Houma, 
with its trappers and its oil people, with 
its excellent hospital and its staff of 
expert doctors, with its fine schools and 
numerous teachers, shall rise or fall with 
the church that towers over it all. I 
who am in Houma but who do not live 
in Houma hope that the church shall 
never fall. 


For Bus-Riders Onl y 


The drivers of public vehicles in our cities come in for more than their 
share of criticism and abuse for their alleged lack of courtesy and politeness. 
If you are in the habit of complaining about the poor bus-drivers, a Saginaw, 
Michigan, paper suggests that you submit to the following self-examination: 

Do you always have your fare ready when you board the bus? 

Do you ask the driver to count a handful of pennies while he is making a 


turn or in the thick of traffic? 


Do you stand behind the driver and expect him to reach you a transfer or 


your change? 


When carrying bulky packages do you recklessly swing through the bus, 
thus endangering the life and limbs of other passengers? 

Do you engage in prolonged farewells with friends while standing with one 
foot in the bus doorway and one foot outside? 

Do you insist on standing directly in the doorway or else blocking the rear 
view in the mirror when the bus is underway and there is plenty of room in 


the interior? 


Do you allow Junior to play around with the fare box? 
If in regard to one or more of these questions you must acknowledge guilt, 
it will help you to understand why bus-drivers seem at times just a little bit 


short of patience. 


“Foundin g Fathers” 


Some will be pleased with the fact, and others will find in it a source of 
‘annoyance, but a fact it is that at least SO percent of the soldiers in the 


Revolutionary Army in the United States were of Irish birth. 


During the 


seven years of war which secured our independence as a nation the forces raised 
by the United States consisted of 288,000 men, of which 232,000 were continental 


soldiers and 56,000 militia. 


At the close of the war a Mr. Galloway, who had 


been Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly, was examined before a committee 
of the House of Commons in England and asked for whatever information he 
could give on the racial proportions of the revolutionary army. Mr. Galloway 
answered as follows: “The names and places of their nativity being taken down, 


I can answer that question with precision. 


There were scarcely one-fourth 


natives of America; about one-half were Irish, and the other fourth principally 


Scotch and English.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


Problem: Some weeks ago we had a mission in our parish, and in one of 
his sermons the missionary said that preventing conception is always a mortal 
sin. My husband and I had never heard that from a pulpit before, and we feel 
that because we were ignorant of it so long and because we had planned our — 
family in accord with our ignorance, we are not bound to give up our practice 
of contraception now. Other married couples agree with us. What do you say? 


Solution: Considering, for the moment, only your past conduct and your plea 
of ignorance concerning it, I wonder whether your record would be accepted 
as free from guilt if God were to judge you now. I rather think you mean that 
you had never taken seriously the fact that the Catholic Church has always 
upheld the natural law in this regard and proclaimed that deliberate contra- 
ception is a serious sin. It is hard to see how you could escape some knowledge 


of the fact if you were not illiterate, isolated from all contact with the world, 
and totally neglected spiritually. If you were instructed before marriage on the 
duties of marriage, you heard it then. If you read any Catholic paper or maga- 
zine, you must have come across statements about it. If you read only daily 
newspapers, you must have seen references to the fact that the Catholic Church 
never compromises in the question of birth-control. If you saw any of the 
propaganda of the birth-controllers,; you were made aware that they bitterly 
resent the universal Catholic teaching that birth-control] is a sin. And even if 
you missed all these and many other opportunities of learning the truth, I think 
that if you look deep into your heart you will find that there was always 
uneasiness about the practice; that at least you had doubts which should have 
led to questioning a confessor and settling your conscience once and for all. 
Even honest and sincere non-Catholics admit to such doubts and uneasiness 
about the practice of contraception. Therefore be honest with yourself and do 
not say that ignorance surely excuses your past unless you can honestly say 
that you never heard or read the truth, never thought about it, never doubted 
about it at all. This is put strongly because some experts say that it is impossible 
for a person never to have a doubt about the morality of contraception, despite 
all the arguments and propaganda that the birth-controllers scatter-over the world. 


As for the future, there is no such thing as ignorance of the past releasing 
one from the obligation of a natural law of which he has just learned. This is 
a part of the ten commandments; we know that it is difficult, especially difficult 
for those who have evaded it for a long time. But it is also a part of the way 
of salvation, and salvation is worth every hardship and ‘difficulty that one can 
endure. 
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Romance of the Nose 


The author’s heroine takes literally and seriously the miracles of 
romance that the advertisers offer through the nose. 


L. G. Miller 


“GOOD MORNING, Miss Arpeggio. 
My name is Chester Zulch, and I am 
here for the interview which you prom- 
ised to give to Romantic Interludes 
magazine.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Zulch. Come right in. 
Give me your hat, and sit right down 
in that easy chair.” 

“My, what a cozy little penthouse 
you have here, Miss Arpeggio.” 

“Yes, I like it very much. I am rest- 
ing here for a few weeks before begin- 
ning my next movie, which, as you well 
know, will be entitled ‘Duel Beneath 
the Moon’ and will undoubtedly be ac- 
claimed as one of the greatest vehicles 
ever to come out of Hollywood.” 

“Yes, yes, I have heard rumors to 
that effect. But what Romantic Inter- 
ludes would like to know is something 
about the romance between you and 
your husband, Clarkson Cloverleaf, the 
celebrated actor of the Broadway stage. 
Since your marriage last week, our read- 
ers have flooded us with letters asking 
for the inside story of how you captured 
the heart of Mr. Cloverleaf. By the way, 
your husband isn’t with you at the 
moment, is he?” 

“No, Clarkson had to fly to New 
York to open his new play. He left one 
hour after the ceremony in Las Vegas, 
and alas! our respective schedules won’t 
allow us to be together until March, 
1h ail 

“And, of course, every moment that 
you are apart seems a year, doesn’t ste” 

“Oh, but definitely. We are lost with- 
out each other.” 

“And now, Miss Arpeggio, will you 
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tell your public something about your 
courtship? What was the secret of your 
success?” 

“Well, I will admit that my chief 
weapon in the conquest of Clarkson’s 
heart was perfume.” 

“Perfume, did you say?” 

“That’s right, perfume. I made a 
careful study of the various kinds of 
perfumes, and planned my attack very 
carefully. It is not generally known, 
but ‘there is a perfume to match every 
romantic situation, and all a girl has 
to do to win the man of her choice is 
to use her perfumes intelligently.” 

“Hm. Sounds interesting, Miss Arpeg- 
gio. Would you be averse to telling our 
millions of readers just what perfumes 
you found most effective?” 

“Not at all. May I ask, do you under- 
stand French?” 

“Not very well. Why?” 

“Well, in order to understand per- 
fumes, it is essential that you have 
some knowledge of French. All the best 
perfumes have French names. For in- 
stance, there’s Rhapsodie de Massenet, 
Toujours Moi of the Parfums Corday, 
and then of course Houbigant’s Chan- 
tilly, Coty’s L’Origan, and Arpege and 


~Rumeur distilled by Lanvin. I could go 


on indefinitely, but this will give you 
some idea.” 

“Tt sure does.” 

“Why doesn’t Romantic Interludes 
sponsor a six-months course in the 
French language? Call it Introduction 
to the Intelligent Use of Perfumes.” 

“Say, that’s a brilliant idea. Our 
millions of readers would go for some- 
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thing like that. May we use your name 
in connection with the program?” 

“Vou may, if you lay $1,000 on the 
barrelhead.” 

“Ves, of course. We'll work out the 
details, and you will hear from us. But 
to get back to our subject. How did 
you map your campaign to win the 
heart of Clarkson Cloverleaf?” 

“T started out very cautiously and 
slowly, so as not to awaken any suspi- 
cion on the part of my victim. On-our 
first date, I chose Dark Brilliance de 
Lentheric, well described as ‘Languid 
splendor set to brilliance.’ ” 

“Ah, you began by being languid?” 

“Languid, with a touch of brilliance, 
too. My next move was to use Heaven 
Sent, the ‘ethereal, sky bound fragrance 
captured by Helena Rubenstein.’ This 
perfume offers a ‘scintillating bouquet 
blend that lends enchanting innocence 
to the most worldly woman!’ ” 

“And did it take effect?” 

“Ves and no. It wasn’t until I had 
recourse to Parfume 20 Carats Dana 
that I began to make progress.” 

“Parfume 20 Carats Dana, did you 
say?” 

“Ves, that’s the ‘high fashion fra- 
grance with the maddening rapacity 
of things so definitely, so elegantly 
French!’ ” 

“Hm, Stands to reason Mr. Clover- 
leaf couldn’t resist a perfume answer- 
ing that description. What did you do 
next?” 

“Well, I saw it was time for the next 
stage in the campaign. I wanted to 
appear exotic, so sought the help of 
Prince Matchabelli.” 

“Ah, yes, Prince Matchabelli. 
what did he tell you?” 

“He didn’t tell me anything, you 
dope. There are a number of perfumes 
put out under his name, all of which 
evoke the mystic mood of Russia and 


And 
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the hidden fragrance of the Far East.” 

“Such as —” 

“Well, there’s Balalaika, Tziganit and 
Sirocco. Don’t ask me what the words 
mean, but they all evoke the mystic 
and mysterious melody of romance. 
Then there is Crown Jewel, personally 
brought to a stew by the Prince him- 
self. An ounce of that will set you back 
$25-" 

“That’s a lot of cents to pay for a 
scent, eh? Ha, ha.” 

“Very funny, Chester. You kill me. 
But to continue with my story. Dur- 
ing the week I was using these per- 
fumes, I insisted on Clarkson’s taking 
me to Russian restaurants, where we 
ordered nothing but caviar and vodka.” 


“You really created an atmosphere, 
didn’t you. Did Clarkson go for it?” 

“He fell like a wagon-load of bricks. 
He saw me in an entirely new light. 
When he sniffed my perfume, he was 
transported out of himself, if I may 
say so.” 

“You may say so, indeed. You have 
me all agog, Miss Arpeggio. Pray con- 
tinue.” 

“Unfortunately, the caviar diet be- 
gan to bother his ulcers, so I quickly 
switched over to Mais Oui which, ac- 
cording to its maker, is frankly flirta- 
tious.” 

“And is it?” 

“Well, natch. How could it be other- 
wise? I saw now that it was time to 
turn on my big guns, so I visited my 
perfumer and laid in a supply of heavy 
artillery.” 

“Heavy artillery?” 

“Perfume to you, Chester. My first 
choice was On Dit, in the whispering 
vase.” 

“Whispering vase! 
whisper?” 

“No, stupid, they just call it that. 
Anyway, they are saying such fabulous 


Does it really 
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things about this fragrance, born in 
Paris and celebrating its first fete-ful 
Christmas.” 

“They are, eh. I can well believe it.” 

“My next move was to spray myself 
liberally with Chantilly by Houbigant. 
This, as you well know, is a ‘very spe- 
cial perfume for a very special person, 
a fragrance in the feminine mood, half 
sweet, half spicy, wholly intriguing.’ ” 

“Most interesting, Miss Arpeggio. 
What followed?” 

“Well, for the next week I mixed 
my pitches and resorted to a change 
of pace. One night I used Sinner, 
‘mischievous as a sidelong glancé;’ then 
I crossed him up by using Saint, ‘to be 
loved and adored!’ A little Scandal, 
a pinch of Frenzy and a dash of Dan- 
ger followed. Finally one night I de- 
cided to shoot the works.” 

“T can hardly wait to hear. Proceed.” 

“T put the plug in my sink and filled 
it with a mixture of Stolen Heaven, 
Gay Glitter and Bright Stars, and let 
my hair soak in the concoction for ten 
minutes. I then dipped my handker- 
chief into a glassful of Gemey Concen- 
trate, poured a vial of Moment Supreme 
over my mink coat, and went out to 
meet Clarkson with the light of battle 
in my eye.” 


“And what did he say when he saw 
you?” 

“He didn’t say anything. One whiff, 
and he fainted.’ : 

“Yes, yes, go on.” 

“I revived him with a bottle of 
Rhapsodie de Massenet, ‘To fold his 
heart in my hand,’ and while he was 
still groggy, I put a ring in his hand 
and he slipped it on my finger. That’s 
all there was to it.” 

“Very good, Miss Arpeggio. Our mil- 
lions of readers will be delighted. Is 
there anything further you would like 
to say?” 

“Well, there’s one more thing. All 
this happened on Christmas Eve. When 
Clarkson revived, his first thought na- 
turally was to get me a Christmas pres- 
ent. He asked me what I would like 
to have.” 

“And what did you tell him?” 

“T said: ‘Just get me some perfume 
—a vial of Joy de Jean Patou, which 
is advertised as the costliest perfume 
in the. world.’ ” 

“And why did you pick out that 
variety?” 

“Why, silly, I wanted Clarkson to 
understand clearly that he had to sup- 
port me in the manner to which I had 
been accustomed.” 


Religion in the Revolution 


In his Autobiography, Benjamin Franklin tells how he improved attendance at 
chapel services among the soldiers of the Revolutionary war: 

“We had for our chaplain a zealous minister, Mr. Beatty, who complained 
to me that the men did not generally attend his prayers and exhortations. 
When they enlisted, they were promised besides pay and provisions, a gill 
of rum a day, which was punctually served out to them, half in the morn- 
ing and the other half in the evening; and I observ’d they were as punctual in 
attending to receive it; upon which I said to Mr. Beatty, ‘It is, perhaps, below 
the dignity of your profession to act as steward of the rum, but if you were 
to deal it out and only just after prayers, you would have them all about 
you.’ He liked the tho’t, undertook the office, and with the help of a few 
hands to measure out the liquor, executed it to satisfaction, and never were 
prayers more generally and punctually attended; so that I thought this method 
preferable to the punishment inflicted by some military laws for non-attendance 


on divine service.” 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (8) 


On Reading the Bible 


Question: What is the attitude of the Catholic Church toward the reading 
of the Bible? I often hear it said that the Catholic Church discourages or even. 
prohibits the reading of the Bible on the part of her subjects. 


Answer: The answer is that the Catholic Church not only allows the reading 
of the Bible but highly recommends it and strongly urges it. The present Holy 
Father has made ignorance of this fact inexcusable; in his encyclical of a few 
years ago he restated all that the last five Popes have said on this question, who 
in turn merely summed up the teaching of the Church from earliest times. On 
one of the front flyleaves of almost every Catholic Bible published the reader 
will find an earnest exhortation to Catholics to read it often. 


The Bible itself is full of statements recommending the reading of God’s word 
and meditation on it. St. Paul tells the Colossions: “Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you abundantly,” and to the Romans he says: “Whatsoever things were written, 
were written for our instruction, that through patience and through the comfort 
of the Scriptures we may have hope.” The passage written to Timothy (II 
Timothy, 3/15-16) is classical: “All Scripture, inspired of God, is profitable to 
teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice.” 


These and similar passages, too numerous to quote, inspired the unanimous 
teaching of all authorities of the first five centuries of the Christian era. Long 
and beautiful passages from the writings of the martyrs, confessors, virgins, 
doctors and Fathers of the Church could be adduced to show the eagerness 
of the Church to have the Bible read widely. The following are some of the 
reasons given: 


1. The reading of the Bible will develop love of Christ. One of the first means 
of progress in the spiritual life and union with Christ is the reading of the Bible. 


2. Love of God and love of the neighbor result from familiarity with the 
Word of God. Man learns from the Bible how much God is concerned about 
his neighbor, and is taught and inspired to look on his neighbor and act toward 
him as God does toward all men. 


3. The reading of the Scriptures results in a deep joy of soul, a spiritual 
delight that pervades the whole personality of the reader. In fact, the word 
“Gospel” means “the glad tidings.” St. John Chrystostom says that the Bible 
is more pleasant than a fair meadow, and St. Augustine says that the reading 
of Scripture begets a freshness of mind and disposition, a cheerfulness of soul 
and a joyous spirituality. 

4. Power of leadership is another effect commonly attributed to the constant 
reading of the Bible. In the opinion of the Fathers of the Church, this quality 
necessarily follows from the thoughtful reading of the inspired writings. 

These are only some of the reasons given by the great saints and teachers of 
early Christianity for constant attention to the Scriptures. They are no less 
cogently presented by the authorities of the Church in modern times. 
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Broadway Tackles Faith 


The confusion of the modern mind-about faith is brought into clear 
focus in a recent successful New York play. Here are the confusions, 
and the principles that clarify the subject. 


ral. 


ONE of the plays that had a consider- 
able run on Broadway in New York 
during the past year was “Joan of Lor- 
raine.” It was written by Maxwell 
Anderson, one of the masters of plot 
and dialogue. The acting of Ingrid Berg- 
man in the role of St. Joan of Arc was 
hailed as magnificent by most of the 
critics. The unusual nature of the play 
caused it to be widely discussed. It is 
being discussed here because its cen- 
tral theme revealed a woeful confusion 
of thought on a very important subject. 


The curtain rises on a stage set as it 
would appear at the beginning of a 
rehearsal. There is no scenery. A chair 
and a stool are arranged to indicate a 
fireplace. Two other chairs, standing 
back to back, represent a doorway. 
Actors and stagehands are milling about 
waiting for the rehearsal to begin. After 
making a few suggestions, the director 
turns and starts to climb over the foot- 
lights down into the body of the the- 
atre. One of the actors stops him. ‘““The 
other day you said if actors were going 
to be in a play they had to understand 
it .... What’s the central question of 
this play?” The director answers: “... 
the toughest question ever put to the 
human race. ‘Why do you believe what 
you believe?’ Remember it. It’s in the 
second act ... That’s the question we 
all have to answer. And that’s the big 
scene in anybody’s life, when he has to 
answer that question.” 

Then begins the rehearsal of the first 
scene of a play about St. Joan of Arc. 
After the scene the -director and the 
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leading lady (in love with each other) 
begin an argument about the interpre- 
tation of St. Joan in the play. “It’s like 
a desecration of Joan,” says the leading 
lady, “‘(to say) that we all have to 
compromise and work with evil men... 
and that if you have a faith it will come 
to nothing unless you get some forces 
of evil on your side.” As the play goes 
on, the cast discusses, between scenes of 
the rehearsal, why a person believes, 
and what he should believe about using 
evil persons to accomplish good. The 
scenes of the rehearsal, interjected into 
the discussion, are supposed to present 
St. Joan’s answer to these two ques- 
tions. 


What answer does the play give to 
the problem: ‘“‘Why do you believe what ~ 
you believe?” Just this: “No faith will 
bear critical inspection .... Every faith 
looks ridiculous to those who do not 
have it... it is our destiny ... to 
know that our faith cannot be proved 
and yet stick to it.” Nevertheless, says 
the play, in spite of the fact that no 
sufficient answer can be given to the 
question of why we believe, we must 
continue to believe. As the leading lady 
puts it, “Joan means that the great 
things in this world are brought about 
by faith . .. that all the leaders who 
count are dreamers and people who see 
visions. The realists and common-sense 
people can never begin anything. They 
can only do what the visionaries plan 
for them. The scientists can never lead 
unless they happen to be dreamers, too.” 
Furthermore, we all do believe, whether 
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we admit it or not, according to the play. 
When someone says, “But I don’t have 
any faith,’ the answer is given, “Oh, 
yes you do. And you live by it. Every- 
body has a notion of what the world’s 
like and what he’s like in it . . . what 
you think about the world is your faith, 
and if you begin to doubt it you have to 
put something in its place quick or 
you'll fall apart. A man has to have 
a faith, and a culture has to have one, 
and an army. An army may move on 
its belly, but it wouldn’t move at all 
if it didn’t believe in something.” 


Other remarks could be quoted from 
the play to represent completely its 
doctrine. But the confusion only be- 
comes greater as the play goes on, first 
of all, because the author confuses all 
sorts of things with faith, and secondly, 
because he starts with the assumption 
that there can be no explanation of 
faith. For people who believe intelli- 
gently, it is good to point out the weak- 
ness of thought in the play. 


The major source of confusion is the 
fact that the author is unable to decide 
* on what he means by “faith.” Some- 
times he uses the word for trust or con- 
fidence. Just as a friend may say to a 
friend, ‘I have faith in you,” meaning 
confidence, so in the play the author 
uses the word “faith,’ which rightly 
represents an act of the mind, to repre- 
sent “trust,’ which is an act of the 
will. Thus St. Joan is made to say: 
“Tt may be that the Dauphin has lost 
faith in himself and in the kingdom of 
France. I shall bring his faith back 
to him . . . I know very well that I am 
to die . . . but not before I bring hope 
back to France. Not until I’ve taught 
her how to win.” 

Again, at times the author confuses 
faith with opinion, which is merely a 
judgment made by a person who has not 
enough evidence to be certain that it is 
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correct. Thus a man may look up at 
a cloudy sky and say: “I believe that 
it is going to rain,” merely meaning 
that there is some evidence of imminent 
rain but not enough for him to be cer- 
tain about it. So too’one of the char- 
acters in Mr. Anderson’s play is using 
faith either in the sense of an opinion, 
or in the sense of trust, or perhaps in 
a little of both senses, when he says: 
“T believe in democracy, and I believe 
the theatre is the temple of democracy. 
A democratic society needs a church 
without a creed, where everybody is al- 
lowed to talk as long as he can hold 
an audience, and that’s what the theatre 
is.” Asked what he meant when he said 
that no faith will bear critical investi- 
gation, he replies: “Well, can I prove 
that democracy is better than dictator- 
ship? Certainly not. I can’t even prove 
that it’s a good influence. I just have 
faith that it is . . . And every faith 
is like that . . . every faith looks ridicu- 
lous to those who don’t have it.” 


There are other confusions evident 
throughout the play. The author seems 
to be unaware of the difference be- 
tween an act of faith, by which a person 
may assert belief in some fact or truth 
in passing, and a creed, which is a col- 
lection of truths believed in. But the 
principal logical weakness of the whole 
play is in the never abandoned assump- 
tion that faith is inexplicable; it can- 
not be pinned down; it cannot and need 
not be reasonably probed and proved. 
How utterly and erroneous this assump- 
tion is can be seen from a simple analy- 
sis of faith in the proper meaning of 
the word. 

Begin with an example. Two men | 
are walking in Times Square, New York. 
They look up at the news-board on the 
side of the Times Building and read 
the latest bulletin. “A native uprising | 
in India. One hundred British soldiers 
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killed.” They believe the news-item, 
just as anyone would believe a factual 
statement in a morning paper. That 
means that on the basis of somebody’s 
else’s testimony they judge a certain 
fact which they did not see to be true. 
This is of course an act of the mind 
and is faith in the strict sense of the 
word. 


Basically, this simple example pro- 
vides the means of explaining why peo- 
ple believe and how they can prove the 
soundness of their belief. From it one 
can learn what is the difference between 
faith and knowledge and opinion, and 
what are the elements that make faith 
rational and sound. 


Faith is not knowledge.” In an act of 
knowledge, the mind makes a judgment 
based on full and complete evidence of 
the truth of a matter or the happening 
of an event. The two men on Times 
Square have no direct evidence of the 
uprising in India; they have seen no 
shooting and witnessed no dying. Only 
the reporters on the spot who witnessed 
these things have knowledge of the fact; 
those whom they tell about it can only 
believe it. 

Neither is faith opinion. In the case 
of opinion, the evidence for a truth or 
a fact is incomplete or partial, and often 
there will be present some evidence 
that seems to contradict one’s opinion. 
The two men on Times Square do not 
have an opinion about the revolution 
in India, because they do not have even 
partial direct evidence of the fact. 


Faith means making a judgment, not 
on the basis of evidence, but on the 
basis of the reliability and trustworthi- 
ness of somebody else who has the evi- 
dence. The two men who read the Times 
news report believe it because they trust 
the reporters. The combination of re- 
liability and trustworthiness in wit- 
nesses reporting events is called ex- 
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trinsic evidence, or evidence of credi- 
bility. It is also called authority. 


The word authority here needs to be 
clearly understood. Ordinarily, author- 
ity means the power to command. Thus, 
when Catholics say that they believe 
something on the authority of God or 
the Church, many misunderstand the 
statement. They think that a Catholic 
believes simply because God or the 
Church has commanded him to, irre- 
spective of the truthfulness of the 
statement. They imagine that he would 
have to believe that two plus two make 
five, or that white is black, if the Cath- 
olic Church commanded it. They fail 
to see that neither God nor His Church 
can command anyone to believe error. 
But because they misunderstand the 
meaning of authority as the basis for 
belief, they identify entry into the Cath- 
olic Church with intellectual suicide. 
It was in that spirit that someone wrote 
recently about Clare Booth Luce’s en- 
try into the Catholic Church: ‘Her em- 
bracing of the Catholic Church is not 
unremarkable considering her glittering 
mind, her dominant nature and her com- 
plete creativeness. All of these things 
she must now, as a woman, repress in 
her new faith.” But is it intellectual 
suicide for a student in a mathematics 
class to accept answers to certain prob- 
lems from his professor before working 
out the problems, and then to try to 
work out the problems to reach the cor- 
rect answers? In the same way, the 
faith of Catholics gives them correct 
answers to many problems and still en- 
courages them to use their minds to 
work out the problems. 


But authority, as a basis of faith, 
does not mean the authority to com- 
mand. The word is used in this con- 
nection as it is in calling Mr. Albert 
Einstein an authority on nuclear phys- 
ics, or General MacArthur an authority 
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on strategy in war. Authority here means 
a knowledge of the matter in question 
and a truthfulness in expressing that 
knowledge. 


The fact that faith in the strict sense 
is based on authority or credibility has 
important consequences. The first is that 
the act of faith can be made only under 
the influence of the will. The reason 
for this is simple. If a human being 
actually sees something, he is forced 
by his very nature to accept it as true. 
But in the case of faith, the object of 
the mind is not actually seen. There- 
fore the will must supply for the lack 
of the natural urge and must command 
the mind to make a judgment on the 
basis of some authority. For this reason 
no person will believe unless he wants 
to, and prejudice can completely bar 
the most reasonable belief from his 
mind. This much Mr. Anderson ex- 
presses well when he has St. Joan say 
at her trial: “Who chose your faith for 
you? Didn’t you choose it? Don’t you 
choose to keep it now? Yes, you did 
choose it. You choose to keep it. As 
I choose to keep mine. And, if I give 
my life for that choice, I know this too 
now: Every man gives his life for what 
he believes. . . . Sometimes people be- 
lieve in little or nothing, nevertheless 
they give up their lives to be that little 
or nothing.” 


It is also a consequence of the nature 
of faith that it is obscure, i. e., the thing 
believed remains in the dark so far as 
direct knowledge is concerned. When 
Mr. Anderson has one of his characters 
say, “In all the articles of belief and 
creed not one is capable of proof,” he 
is correct if he means that not one pro- 
vides the mind with any direct evidence, 
but he is wrong if he means that no 
article of faith can be proved to be 
credible, i.e., proved to be based on un- 
impeachable authority. He admits the 
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validity of historical evidence in ex- 
plaining his interpretation of Joan: 
“Joan’s always been shown on the stage 
as a sort of Tom Paine in petticoats 
. . . Even Shaw follows that line, but it 
doesn’t seem to be historically accurate. 
As far as the evidence goes she was a 
modest and unassuming village girl who 
never would have raised her voice any- 
where if she hadn’t been convinced she 
was carrying out God’s orders.’ What 
is historical evidence but the authority 
of human beings, of historians? It is 
strange then, that he makes such sweep- 
ing statements about the impossibility 
of anyone’s having any rational ground 
at all for his beliefs. 


The real issue, therefore, in justifying 
any act of faith is the necessity of 
justifying the judgment of credibility. 
Take the example of faith in God or in 
His Church. To establish such faith as 
reasonable, a person must _ establish 
God’s knowledge, His truthfulness, and 
the fact that He has testified to certain 
things that are to be believed. Anyone 
who knows what God is, realizes that 
He knows all things and that He must 
speak truthfully in expressing His 
knowledge. Thus he admits God’s auth- 
ority. The crux of the problem is to 
establish the fact that God has spoken, 
and especially, when He has not spoken 
directly to the believer, that He has 
done so through someone else. The 
Catholic believes that God has spoken 
to him through Christ and His Church. 
How does the Catholic establish the 
fact that God has spoken to him through 
these messengers? . 

In some of the minor incidents of his 
play, Mr. Anderson gives the answer 
to this question, though he proves to 
be unable to apply it to a solution of 
the general problem of faith. In one 
scene the character Chartier tells Joan 
that he has been sent by the Dauphin 
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to smuggle her into the city by a back 
entrance. Joan says: “If you speak for 
the Dauphin, you must have a sign.” 
Chartier offers her a paper and says: 
“This is his seal.” Later in the play, 
Dunois tells one of the soldiers to carry 
a message to the gate-keeper of the city, 
rescinding a command he had previously 
given, and telling the captains to carry 
out an assault. The soldier replies: 
“Give me your seal,” thus demanding 
_proof that the message truly came from 
Dunois. In these incidents the faith 
that is asked of individuals is made very 
reasonable; it demands a seal or a sign. 
It is so with every act of faith ever 
asked of a reasonable man, even on the 
part of God. 

Any message that claims to be from 
God must bear His signature, His sign, 
or else it’ is worthless. There are many 
reasons that help people to accept the 
message of Christ as the word of God, 
but only two unmistakable signs and 
proofs that it is the word of God. Some 
accept it because they think that it 
contains the answer to all the modern 
world’s social problems. Others find a 
mark of truth in it because it brings 
peace to their soul. Others still are at- 
tracted to the ritual of the Catholic 
Church and find that this makes it easy 
for them to believe in Christ. And there 
are some who recognize the sublimity 
and holiness of the Gospel teaching, and 
its fruitfulness in producing good, and 
are thereby encouraged to embrace it 
for themselves. While any or all of these 
motives may be contributing factors in 
making faith in Christ reasonable, they 
are not so clinching that all danger of 
illusion is absent from them. 

But there are two signs by which a 
message can be unmistakably recognized 


as coming from God. These two signs 
are miracles and prophecies that accom- 
pany the message and are wrought in 
testimony of its truth. A prophecy is 
a certain prediction of a future event 
that cannot be known from any natural 
source. Events of this kind can be known 
only by God or by one to whom God 
gives the knowledge. If God gives a 
message to men that is sealed by ful- 
filled prophecies, then the message has 
the unmistakable mark or signature of 
God. A miracle is an effect produced 
outside all the certain laws of created 
nature. Such exceptions can be brought 
about only by a special intervention of 
God, because He alone can suspend His 
laws. If miracles accompany a message 
given by God, then His seal and sign 
are upon that message and men have 
a perfect, indubitable reason for be- 
lieving it. 


That innumerable and astounding 
miracles and fulfilled prophecies have 
accompanied the messages of God to 
men through Christ and His Church is 
a matter of history. The record is clear 
for all to read. That is why it is so 
strange to hear, in a play written by 
an intelligent and educated author, the 
characters making statements like those 
quoted above: “No faith will bear criti- 
cal inspection. . . . Every faith looks 
ridiculous to those who do not have it 

. it is our destiny to know that our 
faith cannot be proved and yet stick to 
it.’ Faith does bear critical inspec- 
tion, for faith is indeed ridiculous, not 
only for those who do not have it, but 
even for those who do have it, if it is not 
signed and sealed with unmistakable 
proof of the “authority” of him who 
asks to be believed. 


There is no light, nor is there any wholesomeness in the world except Christ and 


what is of Christ. 


Fr. Leen. 
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~Jhbree Minute Instruction 


EDUCATION AT HOME 


It is a well-known principle of Catholic teaching that the first right 
and responsibility of educating children rests on the parents and must 
be exercised in the home. Sometimes the question is asked: ‘Since the 
school does so much in the way of educating children, what is left for 
the home to do?” The answer is that the school can do little or nothing 
for a child unless the following things are done in the home. 


1. There must be conscious realization on the part of parents that the 
example of their lives is the first exercise of their obligation of educating 
their children. If they are quarrelsome, profane, immoral in speech, irreligious 
and pagan in word and deed, they are forming their children’s characters 
in the same mold. If they are kind, self-sacrificing, religious, prayerful, and 
morally upright, they are laying the foundations of a solid education for 
their children. 


2. There must be positive exercise of their teaching authority in the matter 
of implanting in their children’s minds the basic elements of religious truth. 
The parents should personally teach, as soon as their child can grasp it even 
partially, the first lesson of the catechism: “Who made me?” “Why did 
God make me?” etc.; the facts of the fall and the redemption; and the stories 
of Jesus and Mary. 


3. The parents are responsible for directly teaching their children what is 
right and wrong and for giving them the proper religious motives for doing 
what is right and avoiding what is wrong. It is from parents that children 
should first learn that swearing and lying and stealing and disobedience and 
anger and revenge are wrong. It is from parents that they should learn that 
these things are wrong primarily because they offend God and must be 
punished by Him. 


Over and above these things, there are many others that parents 
may teach their children. But these are the essentials. A child is 
severely and sometimes hopelessly handicapped if it starts out in the 
best school in the land without having been taught such things by its 
mother and father. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives (5) 


Test of Courage 


The courage of a mother who decided to become a saint. 


H. J]. O'Connell 


HEROISM often blossoms in very un- 
likely places. Certainly no one glancing 
into the parlor of Monsieur Frémyot, 
President of the Parliament of Dijon, 
would have considered it a likely setting 
for deeds of courage. There was nothing 
that one usually associates with valor: 
no clang of weapons, no stirring notes 
of martial music, no tread of marching 
feet. Only an old man, his widowed 
daughter, her three young children, and 
a few friends were present in the house. 
Yet, in that simple setting, no different 
outwardly than many anotler family 
gathering in the same town, on March 
29, 1610, one of the noblest victories 
this world has ever known was won. 

In the character of Jane Frances 
Frémyot de Chantal one quality stands 
out above all others, and that is courage. 
St. Francis de Sales said of her: “I have 
found in Dijon what Solomon could not 
find in Jerusalem—the valiant woman, 
in Madame de Chantal. She is a great 
soul with courage for holy undertakings 
beyond her sex.” The truth of this 
estimate is borne out in every detail of 
her heroic life. 

Even at the age of five, she showed 
traces of a determined will and an un- 
compromising attitude towards evil. One 
day, she was playing in her father’s 
study while an animated conversation 
was going on between her father, a 
devout Catholic, and a certain Prot- 
estant nobleman. The man, in the 
course of the discussion, declared that 
what he liked most in the new religion 
-was its denial of the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. That 
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was too much for little Jane, who was 
taking in all that was said. Leaving off 
her play, with flashing eyes she stood 
before the man, and said indignantly: 
“My Lord, you must believe that Jesus 
Christ is in the Blessed Sacrament, be- 
cause He has said it. If you do not 
believe, you make Him a liar.” Em- 
barassed by her vehemence, and wishing 
to put an end to the conversation, the 
nobleman offered her some sugar plums. 
Jane took them in her apron, without 
touching one of them, ran to the fire, 
and threw them in, saying: “See, my 
Lord, how heretics will burn in the fire 
of Hell, because they do not believe 
what Jesus Christ has said.” 

In her youth, she gave evidence of 
the same firmness of character. When 
she had reached marriageable age, her 
beauty and virtue attracted numerous 
suitors. One young man, above all the 
others, tried to win her. He was se- 
cretly a Huguenot; but for her sake, 
feigned to be a devout Catholic. De- 
ceived by the pretence, and attracted 
by the man’s rank and distinguished 
appearance, even some of Jane’s own 
family tried to persuade her to accept 
him. However, she was not taken in by 
the deception, and as a loyal daughter 
of the Church, replied to their en- 
treaties: “I would rather die a thousand 
deaths, one after the other, than see 
myself united in marriage to an enemy 
of God’s Church,” 

At the age of twenty, she was given 
in marriage to the Baron de Chantal, 
a young man of illustrious family, as 
well as of great personal courage and 
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charm. The story of their brief married 
life reads like the pages of a romantic 
novel. Jane accepted her young hus- 
band from her father, as from God’s 
Hand, gave him at once her heart, and 
vowed him a love full of respect and 
devotedness. He returned her an af- 
fection that nothing could weaken. So 
evident was their love, that one of their 
friends declared: “They were looked 
upon as forming but one soul in two 
bodies.” During the Baron’s absence on 
the military skirmishes which marked 
the almost continual civil war of the 
period, all her thoughts and prayers were 
centered on his safe return. At such 
times she lived in retirement at their 
castle of Bourbilly, neither entertaining 
nor going out to visit. When it was re- 
marked how simply she dressed, she 
answered: “The eyes that I should 
please are a hundred leagues from here. 
It is useless for me to adorn myself.” 
Their union was blessed with six child- 
ren in the short eight years it lasted. 
The first two babies died soon after 
birth; but four others lived, the eldest 
a boy, followed by three sisters. 


In the care of her young children, the 
management of her husband’s estate, 
which devolved upon her in his absence, 
and in the numerous devotions to which 
she bound herself, Madame de Chantal 
found every moment of her time well 
occupied. Hers was the life of a tran- 
quil and contented wife and mother. 
Nor did she look forward to any other 
work in life than continuing the tasks 
of love which her position imposed upon 
her. However, God’s Providence had 
other designs. One by one He demand- 
ed the sacrifice of all the things she 
loved in order to temper her generous 
soul, like finest steel, for the great work 
to which He had destined her. 


The first awful blow was the death 
of her husband, just eight years after 
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their marriage, as the result of an ac- 
cidental gun-shot wound, received while 
hunting with a friend. Madame de 
Chantal was still confined to bed after 
the birth of her, youngest child, when 
the news of the accident was brought 
to her. Swiftly she arose and hastened 
to his side. “Dearest,” he greeted her, 
“the decree of Heaven is just. I must 
love it and die.’’ “No, no,” she .cried 
out, “we must cure you!” Between hope 
and fear, she watched the doctors as 
they dressed the wound, saying to them 
as if nothing could resist her love: 
“Gentlemen, you must cure Monsieur 
de Chantal.” At times, overcome with 
grief, she ran sobbing through the castle, 
praying aloud: “Lord, take all that I 
have in the world, but leave me my dear 
husband!” Nevertheless, all love and 
care were.in vain. After nine days, with 
a prayer of forgiveness for the one who 
had killed him on his lips, Jane’s hus- 
band died. She was left a widow at the 
age of twenty three, with four small 
children to care for. 


Even after this terrible trial, God 
did not yet esteem her soul ready in 
virtue and courage for her great work. 
She was called upon to suffer another 
and continuous trial. Her father-in-law, 
the old Baron de Chantal, wrote that he 
was growing old, and that he wished 
her to come and take up her abode with 
him at Monthelon. The old Baron was 
not without his good qualities; but he 
allowed them to be marred by vanity 
and violence of temper. Age had done 
nothing to soften this temper. His con- 
tinual outbursts of rage, when his 
whims were crossed, made life miserable 
for all around him. This was the man 
with whom the high-spirited Jane de 
Chantal was to make her home. To 
add to the difficulty of the situation, the 
Baron had fallen under the sway of a 
servant woman, who domineered over 
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everyone and everything in the castle, 
The household was in disorder, the 
wealth of the estate being squandered. 
When Jane Frances tried to remonstrate, 
the Baron sided with the servant, and 
flew into one of his violent rages. There 
was nothing for Jane to do but remain 
silent. Emboldened by her triumph, the 
servant woman now cast off all restraint 
and became openly insolent. She be- 
came so dictatorial, and watched so 
closely over everything, that the daugh- 
ter-in-law dared not even give a glass 
of wine to a messenger without her 
direction. For seven years this purga- 
tory endured. It was God’s way of train- 
ing her strong will to humility and 
obedience. Through all these years, Jane 
‘suffered in silence, telling not even her 
father of the cross she had to bear. She 
carried her heroism so far as to care for 
the woman’s children as her own, teach- 
ing them their lessons, combing their 
hair, and dressing them with her own 
hands. Nor did she keep bitterness in 
her heart. For, when one day some 
persons, not entirely in jest, said that 
when the old Baron died, they would 
cut off the old woman’s nose and throw 
her in the castle moat, Jane replied: 
“Oh, no! I shall protect her. If God 
makes use of her to impose a cross on 
me, why should I wish her ill?” 


When at last the sword was forged 
to suit His Will, God began to indicate 
what use He would make of it. Madame 
de Chantal came under the influence 
of St. Francis de Sales, the holy bishop 
of Geneva. He became director of her 
conscience, and wisely and prudently 
guided her in the path of virtue. Under 
God’s inspiration, there awakened in her 
soul the desire of entering the religious 
life. St. Francis was at the time con- 
templating the founding of an order of 
women, where those whose health could 
not bear the austerities of the stricter 
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orders might serve God in the spirit of 
love and liberty of heart. He saw in 
Jane Frances-de Chantal the valiant 
woman needed for the cornerstone of the 
new order. However, nothing was done 
in haste. For several years the project 
was considered. Advice was asked from 
prudent and experienced men. Fervent 
prayers were offered to God. Finally 
the decision was made. It was clearly 
God’s Will that Madame de Chantal 
should enter the new Order of the 
Visitation. 

However, one great difficulty re- 
mained. She still had the responsibility 
of her young children. How could she 
leave them? This truly formidable ob- 
stacle had almost persuaded Francis de 
Sales to postpone the beginning of the 
order for several years. Nevertheless, 
God, Who directs all things as He wills, 
in His own good time removed the ob- 
stacles one by one. Her eldest daughter 
was given in marriage to the brother 
of Francis de Sales. Her son was at the 
age when he would soon have to leave 
her to begin his career at court or in 
the army, and in the meantime could 
be safely entrusted to his grandfather. 
The youngest girl was suddenly taken 
by death, and the one remaining girl 
would go with her to the convent. No 
further obstacle remained, except to 
gain the consent of her father and 
her father-in-law. This by her firmness 
and tenacity she obtained. 


One last terrible trial stood between 
her and her goal, and that was the 
bitter battle in her own soul. As the 
moment of separation from her children 
drew near, her human heart rebelled 
against the sacrifice. Doubts, temp- 
tations, fears assailed her. Only her 
firm faith and resolute will, aided by 
the grace of God, enabled her to win 
the victory over herself. “O God,” she 
often said later, “what a frightful at- 
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tack it was! I used no other remedy 
than to take the crucifix in my hands, 
and say to myself: ‘Daughter of little 
faith, what dost thou fear? What dost 
thou dread?’ Thou art walking upon 
winds and waves; but it is with Jesus 
Christ.” 

The final day dawned, March 29, 
1610. Her family and friends assembled 
for the last farewell. In the midst of 
tears, and with a breaking heart, she 
went from one to another, bidding them 
good-bye. When she came to her chil- 
dren, it was almost too much for her 
mother-heart. Her son put his arms 
around her neck, begging her with sobs 
not to leave them. She spoke to him 
lovingly, gently explaining why she 
must go. At last, exhausted by tender- 
ness, she removed his arms from her 
neck, and tried to pass. At this moment, 
her son threw himself down across the 


door of the room, exclaiming: ‘Mother, 


if I cannot detain you, you shall at least 


pass over the body of your son!” Her 
face pale with grief, and her eyes wet 
with tears, she paused, looking down 
on him. A priest who was present, fear- 
ing her courage would fail, said to her: 
“What, Madam, can the tears of a child 
shake your resolution?” “No,” she 
answered, “but what can I do? I am a 
mother.” Then, raising her eyes towards 
Heaven, like Abraham of old, she step- 
ped over her son’s body. 

The same grand courage that marked 
every step of her life, and enabled her 
to rise to one of the greatest sacrifices 
ever asked of a mother’s heart, went 
on through the succeeding years to make 
of her a Saint of God, foundress of the 
Visitation Order, and spiritual mother 
of countless children of Christ in every 
age and clime. 


Crashed the Gate? 


Father Brockmeier in his witty column in the Western Catholic tells the story 
of what happened at the funeral of a certain woman who during her life had 
constantly quarreled with everyone, henpecked her husband, and had been re- 


garded by all as a genuine battle-ax. 


But now that she was dead, people were willing to forgive and forget, and a 
crowded church listened to the minister as he droned his eulogy of the departed. 

The sky grew darker and darker, and just as the service ended, a storm broke. 
There was a flash of lightning, followed by a crash of thunder. 

All was silent in the church, and then from the front row came the voice of 


the widower: “Well, she got there!” 


Why Dio genes Quit 


He met an ex-soldier who confessed he had only been a private. 
He met a politician who admitted he had made a mistake. 
He met a defeated political candidate who did not blame his defeat on the 


perfidy and trickery of the other party. 


He met a man who had been fishing and said he hadn’t even gotten a bite. 
He met a husband and wife both of whom said they had been wrong at the 


end of an argument. 


He met a man telling some personal reminiscences in which he himself was not 


the hero. 


He met an editor who did not blame the printer or proofreader for a mistake in 


his paper. 


Having met all these honest people, Diogenes blew out his lantern and went 
home, being so old by this time that he could hardly walk. 


—The Colony. 
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The Grapes of Divorce 


An indifferent playlet, with what the critics call “a message”. 
The message is for those who make vows in June. 


FM. 


(GORGEOUS, really super, drawing 
room doors open and Daphne Van der 
Violin III enters. Her head is thrown 
back in a delicious peal of throaty 
laughter, while a lovely and bejewelled 
white hand rests at the base of her swan 
neck. She is strictly from Hoyle. Also, 
she is followed into the room by one 
Shirleen Kareen Darleen Tefnitch 
XXII). 


Daphine: But darling, of course, you 
must divorce him. Where did you get 
those dark age qualms of conscience? 

Shirleen: I know, darling, but do you 
really think thirty-seven and a half 
days are enough? Have I really given 
Bozworth the chance he deserves? I 
am distraught. 

(Mixes and nigh onto drains a 
Thomas Collins.) 

Daphne: (after a few moments of 
thought . . . anyway, some time later.) 
Honey, I hope I am not being ultra in 
saying that a woman enters marriage 
for her own purposes, whatever they 
may be. If your marriage had fulfilled 
your own purposes, you would not be 
here at Villa Violin today. At least, 
not discussing your Bozworth this way. 
Darling, you owe it to yourself to chuck 
him. 

(I forgot to mention that all this time 
there is a really stupid looking gent re- 
clining on the horse-hair. He is my 
stooge. All during the play he will be 
ignored like this. He has a special kind 
of blanket wrapped around him, and it 
makes him invisible to everybody on the 
stage. Also, they cannot hear him. The 
stage-hands should be complimented for 


Lee 


this piece of business. It wasn’t easy. 
Anyway, his name is Garvey. Let’s say 
that he is either a rich uncle, or just 
some guy who came for dinner one 
night and stayed. Let’s get on with the 
play.) 

Garvey (the stooge): But who is she 
going to, to give her a divorce. God 
Says it can’t be done, and don’t tell me 
the civil courts have more power than 
He. Perhaps the night edition carried 
it. 


Shirleen: (Now watch how they 
ignore Garvey. It’s just like I told you.) 
Well, there will be no children, thank 
heavens. 

Garvey: (ever the stooge) She means 
thank hell; kids rate in heaven. 

Daphne: More dark ages, dearie. 
After all, I had my Chad and Dianne 
in my second marriage, and I’ve been 
down the aisle twice since then. Divorces 
never affect a child. 

Garvey: Just watch how the play 
turns out, and remember what this joker 
said. 

Shirleen: (Shaking her head a wee bit 
after the third Collins;) And another 
thing, Daph, and do spare me the ‘dark 
age’ rebuttal on this one,—How could 
you stand at an altar and tell man after 
man that you were his till death did 
you part? 

I told Bozzie that once, and I hap- 
pened to mean it. Your other three 
partners ‘till death’ are still living. Who 
is this death? The divorce court judge? 

Garvey: Oh, what she said! 

Daphne: Honey, you must be drunk 
to talk like that. 
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Shirleen: And honey, you must be an 
awful hypocrite to talk like that — 
“till death do us part” — death with 
specs and a gavel. Huh! 

Garvey: I’m going to stay! (Hums— 
“Put my money on the bob-tail nag; 
somebody bet on the bay.”) 

(Enter Chad, the son of Daphne. In 
general, he is bored to tears with life 
and stuff. Life and stuff are equally 
bored with Chad. Ed. note.) 

Chad: I heard the clash of swords. If 
you girls will wait a minute, I can get 
you a few seconds. 

Garvey: (slouching) Well, folks, 
that’s Chad. And, using the word lightly, 
that’s Chad’s humor. 

Daphne: Chad, hon, help me. You 
had a course on marriage in college, 
didn’t you? 

Chad: Nothing like the one you got 
outside college, Daph, old dear. 

Garvey: (unslouching) Give the lad 
a cigar. And do note the deep abiding 
respect for his mother. 

Shirleen: Come, Chad, what do the 
books say about divorce and remarriage? 
- Chad: Well, the opinion that I found 
rather amusing, if decidely embarassing 
for myself, was one the professor just 
mentioned in passing. The Roman 
Catholics started it. According to them, 
Dianne and [I are illegitimate, if mother 
really did not mean that line about 
‘till death do us part’ when she stood 
at the altar. 

Shirleen: (to Daph) Can I mix you a 
drink, dearie? You look faint. 

Garvey: (Rises superbly, comes to 
the front-center of the stage, and casts 
the blanket from him. Young Chad and 
his Ma and the Tefnitch ensemble bor- 
der on collapse.) 


“Mix her a keg! and listen, no church 
ever started that opinion, you darn 
fools. It’s as old as human nature. It’s 
as old as lovers’ dreams. It’s as old as 
the word, forever. Why, it’s as old as a 
woman’s fearful need of knowing that 
she shall be secure in bringing children 
into the world; her need of knowing that 
someone shall protect her and cherish 
her and never leave her as she gives up 
the years and beauty of her youth for 
his children. As she walks down the 
aisle, her body and soul just cry out that 
this marriage must be unto the death, 
until the very end. Nay, ’tis as old as 
the sight of a young baby, lying help- 
lessly in a crib, mutely telling all the 
college professors and divorcees that he 
simply has to have a mother and a 
bread-winning father for at least sixteen 
more years. Human beings do not create 
and fashion marriage according to their 
whims; marriage is an institution wait- 
ing for those who wish to enter into it, 
but those who do want it have to take it, 
—lock, stock, and barrel,—as it exists 
with all its laws, and its great by-law 
is ‘forever’?! No church had to recite 
these lines. Everything in our human 
nature simply shouts that marriage 
must be until death; the very laws of 
our body and soul cry out for this fel- 
low-law. And this, then, be your law— 
Thou shalt marry until the death, or 
the God who watches your love shall 
call it sin! Thou shalt marry forever, or 
the children of your love shall bear no 
name in the sight of their God! 


(There is no more. Garvey was right. 
All this was settled long before this in- 
different play was written. It was set- 
tled on the day that God said: “Let us 
make man.” ) 


Definition of an egotist: A man who tells you those things about himself which 


you intended to tell him about yourself. 
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Portrait of Christ (8) 


Christ and Caiphas 


The character of the God-Man under trial, and before false witnesses. 
R. J]. Miller 


BEFORE Annas and Caiphas, the Hu- 
man Being was a prisoner in chains; 
but the manner in which He confounded 
them both with effortless ease and com- 
pleteness left Him rather the striking 
Master of the scene and situation. 

He confounded them both with a kind 
of divine defiance. But there is a dif- 
ference in His way of doing so in each 
case,—a difference of “technique” as 
we observers of the twentieth century 
would say. His technique for the ar- 
rogant Annas, who set out to cow Him, 
put Him on the defensive, and frighten 
Him into damaging confessions by hurl- 
ing threatening questions at Him about 
“His disciples and His doctrine,” was to 
hurl the questions right back with ham- 
mer blows of straightforwardness and 
truth: “Why ask Me? Ask those who 
listened to Me. They know what I 
said!” And there was a very special 
“hammer blow” in that “‘ask those who 
listened to Me.” Annas had had his 
spies out day after day, taking down 
every word Our Lord uttered. “Ask 
those who listened to Me” was a reve- 
lation from Christ that He knew the full 
extent of Annas’ hypocrisy, and a scorn- 
ful contempt and defiance for the old 
politician’s cheap tactic of intimidation. 
No wonder Annas himself was struck 
silent, the intimidator intimidated; and 
‘the only salvation of the situation for 
the prosecution was a dumb and brutal 
recourse to force: an ignorant servant 
had to draw back and give Our divine 
Lord a blow in the face. And even here 
they were confounded. Our Lord’s re- 
ply to the blow revealed such perfect 
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self-control, and such complete realiza- 
tion on His part of the sorry plight of 
Annas’ case against Him,—‘if I have 
answered wrong, prove it was wrong; 
but if right, why strike Me?’’—that 
His mastery of the scene became still 
more obvious. So they bundled Him 
off to Caiphas, hoping that the high 
priest and the great council would be 
able to do a better job of making Him 
lose His calm dignity, of putting Him 
in a false and difficult position, in short, 
of making Him look guilty, than they 
had been able to do. 

They probably knew in their hearts 
the hope was vain. The Human Being 
would be no more entangled in the 
specious legalities of Caiphas than He 
had been intimidated by the _ high- 
handed “‘first degree” of Annas. He sim- 
ply varied His technique to meet the 
situation. Where He had replied with 
crushing directness and penetration to 
silence the blustering and devious An- 
nas, He now with divine indifference 
(so it seemed) allowed the false wit- 
nesses of Caiphas to charge and blab- 
ber, never saying a word while the whole 
case grew more and more hopelessly 
muddled in a maze of contradictions; 
watching while out of the muddle the 
high priest Caiphas rose in desperation 
and asked a question; then, in a light- 
ning flash of genius, seizing on that 
question, isolating and holding it up, 
as it were, as the one and only thing 
that mattered in the entire proceeding, 
and giving His deliberate, unmistakable, 
majestic, and divinely defiant reply. 

It was, in fact, the one question that 
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did matter in His whole life. Art Thou 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed God? 

It had been the supreme question for 
Satan at the very outset of the Human 
Being’s public life: “If Thou be the Son 
OU GOd s.r. 

It had been the question for Peter, 
the Rock, and the Twelve: “Whom do 
you say that I am?” “Thou art Christ, 
the Son of the living God!” 


It had been, and was, the question 
for the rulers of the Jewish people, 
though they tried to keep it out of 
sight, lest their pride would have to 
bow down before this unknown Prophet 
from Galilee. But it would not remain 
' hidden; they had to face it, do what 
they would. “If these would remain 
silent,” said Our Lord when the chil- 
dren on Palm Sunday were crying: 
“Hosanna to the son of David,” and 
the Pharisees were urging Him to do 
something to silence this scandalous 
misbehaviour, “If these were to remain 
silent, the very stones would cry out!” 
Time and again He had called on them 
to accept the testimony of their senses. 
“The works that I do, they give testi- 
mony of Me.” “If you will not believe 
Me, believe the works!” “You know Me, 
and you know whence I am.” “If you 
were blind, you should not have sin; 
but now you say: we see. Your sin 
remaineth!” 


But no, they would not in their pride 
allow themselves to face the issue. They 
would not honestly answer the question 
as. they knew it had to be answered. 
All kinds of pretexts, half-truths, ex- 
cuses, were allowed or called to stand 
in the way of generous, humble sub- 
mission. “Is not this Jesus, the Son of 
Joseph, Whose mother and father we 
know? How then saith He: ‘I came 
down from Heaven?’” ‘Search the 
Scriptures, and see that out of Galilee 
a prophet riseth not!” “Hath any one 


of the rulers believed in Him, or of 
the Pharisees?” 

But in the end, they had to answer 
it anyhow. In words or in deeds, they 
were forced by some kind of inexorable 
sequence of events to bear witness to 
the truth. “We have no king but Cae- 
sar;” “We will not have this Man to 
reign over us;” “His blood be upon us 
and upon our children;” and it has 
come upon their children, a mysterious 
curse that follows them to the ends of 
the earth and to the end of time; an 
indelible brand that bears witness for 
the world to see that they did finally 
face and answer the question; and what 
it has cost them to have answered it 
wrongly. 

But back to Caiphas and Our Lord’s 
technique in confounding him and his 
legal arrangements for a neat “‘trial and 
condemnation.” 


The attitude of Caiphas’ court, in 
fact, calls to mind the story told of 
Oliver Cromwell, that when he cap- 
tured any of his enemies, at least 
among the more prominent, he would 
write in his diary or his letters: “This 
day took so and so a prisoner; sent him 
up to London to be tried and hung.” 


“To be tried—and hung!” We marvel 
at the hypocrisy that.could call for a 
trial when it had already fixed the 
doom. But that was exactly the kind 
of court Our Lord faced that midnight 
in Caiphas’ hall. ‘“‘And the chief priests 
and all the council sought for evidence 
against Jesus, that they might put Him 
to death!” 

No doubt they had spent money 
freely for this “evidence,” as they had 
done to buy the treason of Judas, and 
as they would do later in their attempt 
to conceal the resurrection of the Hu- 
man Being by bribing the soldiers who 
stood guard at His grave to the extra- 
ordinary feat of telling what had hap- 
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pened while they were asleep: “While 
we were asleep, His disciples came and 
stole His Body!” 


In any case, Our Lord found Him- 
self confronted by “many” witnesses 
before Caiphas, as both St. Matthew 
and St. Mark declare, many, and 
“false.” No doubt when the troop of 
soldiers and guards left the city to ar- 
rest Him in the Garden, messengers had 
been despatched from the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Temple compound or the 
high priest’s house to the dives and dens 
of the Jerusalem underworld to round up 
these star witnesses against the Human 
Being; and they were waiting for Him 
at His arraignment in the high priest’s 
hall. 


What was the “evidence” they had 
to offer? Except for one instance, the 
_ Evangelists are silent as to details. All 
they tell us is that the evidence was 
false, contradictory, and inconclusive. 

But if the “many” were heard, there 
must have been a good deal of it,—or 
‘or at least there must have been a 
great many “words, words, words.” And 
it is not difficult to surmise just what 
was the line taken by most of them; 
in all probability it followed the line 
of the objections the Jews had been 
raising to the Human Being’s teaching 
all through His public life, all the 
“traps” they had tried to lay for Him 
in His speech. And beyond a doubt too, 
these perjured witnesses were not too 
particular as to the exactness with which 
they reported the words or deeds of 
Our Lord. The one definite instance 
given by the Evangelists, for instance, 
shows them as testifying that Our Lord 
had said: “I will destroy this temple 
. . .’ whereas as a matter of fact, He 
had actually said to the Jews: “Destroy 
this temple, and I will raise it up.”. 

We shall not be far wrong, then, if 
we picture the procession of false wit- 


nesses, swearing their false oaths, to 
have presented some such scene as the 
following. 


One gets up and, “being duly sworn” 
by a solemn faced hypocrite of an of- 
ficial, proceeds to depose: “He is a sin- 
ner because He ate with sinners and 
received them, and He said that the 
harlots and publicans would go into the 
Kingdom of God before the priests and 
leaders of the people.” A little cross 
questioning, and. he steps down, and 
another is pushed forward out of the 
sleepy crowd of underworld characters. 
“The Man is a blasphemer because He 
said He never committed a sin, and 
dared them to prove that He ever did.” 
Questioning of this witness no doubt 
caused him to become more insistent 
than ever on his contradiction of the 
first witness as to the sinfulness or the 
sinlessness of the Prisoner at the bar, 
and the next witness was called. 


“He is a pacifist, because He forbade 
His followers even to defend themselves 
against a robber, but to turn the other 
cheek;”’ but then the next witness prob- 
ably swore that: “He is a warmonger - 
because He said: ‘Do not think I came 
to bring peace, I came not to bring 
peace, but a sword; there shall be wars 
and rumors of wars.’ ” 

“He forbade people to go to work 
and make an honest living, for He said: 
‘Consider the lilies of the field; seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice’”’ . . . “He forbade people to have 
trust in God, for He told a parable 
about wise and foolish virgins, and the 
ones who did not provide for the future 
were the foolish virgins, who were cast 
into the exterior darkness,” 

“He said He was greater than Abra- 
ham, Moses, Solomon . . .” “He said 
He was meek and humble of heart.” 

“He created a commotion in the tem- 
ple by driving out the money changers, 
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and forbidding people to bring money 
to the temple . . .”’ “He said a poor 
widow who put her mite into the collec- 
tion baskets in the temple was worthy 
of all praise, more than anyone else.” 

“He would not let His disciples wash 
their hands before eating, as the law 
prescribes . . .” ‘““He blamed Simon the 
Pharisee for not washing His feet before 
a- banquet.” 

“He broke the law of Moses .. .” 
“He said not one jot or tittle of the law 
could be broken.” “He said He was go- 
ing to be killed by the leaders of the 
people .. .” “He said He would never 
die, that He was the resurrection and 
the life, that He would come on the 
clouds of Heaven to judge the living 
and the dead.” 

And no doubt much more of the 
same. “He called the sacred temple a 
“den of thieves’;” “No, he drove out 
the money changers and said they were 
making it a ‘den of thieves’.” “He for- 
bade giving tribute to Caesar;” “No, 
He ordered the people to give tribute 
to Caesar;” “He blasphemed by saying 
that the love of God was not the first 
and the greatest commandment;” “No, 
He said it was the first commandment, 
but that the love of Samaritans was as 
important as the love of God.” 


But Jesus held His peace. 


It was the perfect attitude — calm, 
detached, majestic contempt for the 
perjured mob — as He watched the case 
against Him go crumbling down in 
ridiculous trifles and contradictions, to 
the humiliating confusion of His ene- 
mies. 

No wonder the high priest, watching 
Him, at length became infuriated. Leav- 
ing the great central throne in the coun- 
cil hall, he dashed down to stand 
squarely before Him and demand: 
“Have you no answer for all these 
charges against You?” 


What a confession of impotence and 
failure! What answer was necessary, 
when the senseless contradictions an- 
swered themselves? . 

So Jesus thought too; for St. Mark 
says: But He held His peace and said 
nothing. 

It was the last straw for Caiphas; 
he was fairly desperate. They had the 
Man in their hands now, it was im- 
possible that they should let Him es- 
cape. But what could they do? What 
question would bring the case to a head, 
save it, put it on solid ground? Ah yes; 
there was that one question which they 
had all thought of, but which it had 
been decided must not be made too 
prominent. Yet, what could be done 
in this desperate situation? It simply 
had to be asked, that was all. So Caiphas 
cried out: “I adjure Thee by the living 
God that Thou tell us if Thou be the 
Christ the Son of God.” 


And now, Jesus no longer “held His 
peace.” The momentous instant of his- 
tory had come; the issue that was to” 
decide the fate of the Human Being 
and of the human race was now in the 
Human Being’s hands. What was His 
reply? What position would the Son of 
Man take when He was solemnly asked 
to declare on oath if-He was the Son 
of God? 


“Thou hast said it .. .” 

But to be able to appreciate the rock- 
bottom reality and certainty of Our 
Lord’s reply, and to make sure this 
momentous statement is not shrouded 
in the mists of archaic language (which 
it surely was not in the hearing of the 
chief priests that night in the council 
hall), let us put it not in archaic, but 
in living English, as the Human Being 
Himself would say it if He were asked 
in an unbelieving American city today: 
“Are You the Son of God?” 

“Exactly. And I will tell you more. 
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You are going to see the Human Being 
again, seated beside God Almighty and 
coming through the clouds!” 

This was divine defiance indeed, and 
a warning that should have sent a chill 
through their unbelieving hearts. But 
those hearts were too hard even for di- 
vine calls ‘and warnings. Intent only on 
revenge and the satisfaction of diabolical 


hatred, the high priest seized his gar- 


“ment at the throat, and fiercely tore it 


open down the front (the ancient Jew- 
ish sign — to “lay bare one’s breast”’ in 
sorrow or any great painful emotion), 
screaming out as he did so the fearful 
words: “He hath blasphemed!” Blas- 
phemy was the crime of crimes among 
the Jews; the implications of this charge 
from the high priest himself were un- 
mistakable. He knew it as he turned to 
the rows of judges,—about seventy of 
them in the great council, seated in 
three tiers—and appealed to them in 


the same wild passion: “What need is 
there of any more witnesses? You your- 
selves — you heard the blasphemy your- 
selves! What is your verdict?” And in 
reply, beginning in a murmur and swell- 
ing to a roar, the awful chant: “He 
deserves death!” 


Our Lord was silent again; and it 
must have stung the entire high court 
into a kind of mystic diabolical fury; 
for the Evangelists declare that they 
all began spitting in His face, buffeting 
and slapping Him. 


Evidently the “buffeting” meant strik- 
ing with the closed fist, and slapping, 
with the open hand. And there we shall 
leave the Human Being for now; mar- 
veling as we do so at the incomprehens- 
ible spectacle of God Almighty, the God 
of thunder and storm, of hell and sud- 
den death, Who when they spit in His 
face and buffet Him, is silent. 


Prayer of the Man of Peace 


The following beautiful prayer was recorded in a collection of noble sayings 
compiled by Eusebius, bishop of Caesaria, about 325 A.D. Its author is unknown. 
May I be no man’s enemy, and may I be the friend of that which is eternal 


and abides. 


May I never quarrel with those nearest to me; and if I do, may I be recon- 


ciled quickly. 


May I never devise evil against any man; if any devise evil against me, may 
I escape uninjured and without the need of hurting him. 

May I love, seek and attain only that which is good. 

May I wish for all men’s happiness and envy none. May I never rejoice in 
the ill fortune of one who has wronged me. When I have said or done that 
which is wrong, may I never wait for the rebuke of others, but always rebuke 


myself until I make amends. 


May I win no victory that harms either me or my opponent. 
May I reconcile friends who are wroth with one another. = 
May I, to the extent of my power, give all needful help to my friends and 


to all who are in want. 


May I never fail a friend in danger. 


May I be able by gentle and healing words, when visiting those in grief, to 


soften their pain. 
May I respect myself. 


May I always keep tame that which rages within me. 
May I accustom myself to be gentle, and never angry with people .because 


of circumstances. 


May I never discuss who is wicked and what wicked things he has done, but 
know good men and follow in their footsteps. 
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“Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On the Inequalities of Life 


Sometimes, while he muses in the confining solitude of his sick-room, the 
shut-in is bound to find his thoughts lingering in perplexity on the strange 
inequalities and apparent injustices that the world reveals. As laughter from 
the streets, and the blare of traffic, and the sound of loitering or hurrying foot- 
steps come to him, he is bound to think enviously of healthy and successful 
sinners; of rebels against God and evil-doers against their fellow-man enjoying 
prosperity and peace; and at the same time of hundreds like himself who have 
loved and served God and have been stricken with misfortune and trouble. 


It is good for the shut-in, at such times of uneasy comparison, to bring to 
mind the thought of the time and the place and the means by which all these 
inequalities will be levelled and all wrongs will be righted. The occasion will be 
the day of God’s general judgment of all mankind, when it will be revealed 
to all that- there was a purpose in everything that God permitted to happen 
in this. world and that no thought or word or action of any man escaped the 
scrutiny and recording and judgment of God. 


Then it will be seen that God never took His hand off the world He made 
long enough to permit a single human being to suffer a misfortune that He did 
not foresee and permit and introduce into His plan. Then it will be clear that 
the blessings of health and worldly success and wealth were responsibilities; that 
so-called misfortunes were often true blessings in disguise. Then it will be known 
that the only things that mattered in life were a man’s fidelity to his conscience 
and honesty with God. Then the prosperous sinner’s sins will make him curse 
his prosperity; then the suffering saint’s glory will make him bless his sickness 
forevermore. 


It is not possible now to probe into the mind of God and to know why He 
deals so differently with different human beings in this world. But it is possible 
to accept His word that He has a plan for everybody and that nothing that 
happens to anybody is outside the sweet reasonableness of that plan. And it is 
also possible to accept His promise that some day the plan will be revealed and 
that each man will be judged, not for health or sickness, not for worldly success 
or failure, but according to his love and service of God. 
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A topic of very vital importance and dis- 
cussion these days is that of compulsory 
military training. The bystander has had an 
opportunity within recent weeks to hear both 
sides of the question presented with great 
forcefulness. The position of most Catholic 
writers on the matter, expressed frequently 
since World War II, is that compulsory mili- 
tary training is contrary to the mutual trust 
and will to peace in which nations should 
live and work together; that it is a measure 
that severely curbs the individual liberties 
that are the foundations of a democracy; that, 
therefore, it should be resorted to only in a 
definitely established emergency to the whole 
nation. Catholics also maintain that if an 
emergency calls for this measure, the govern- 
ment should adequately safeguard, in the 
process of training young men for the de- 
fense of their country, their moral, spiritual 
and intellectual well-being. The issue as to 
whether such military training for all youths 
of the land is necessary centers about the 
question of whether emergency conditions 
exist at the present time. Army spokesmen 
and some civilians who have studied the 
matter maintain that both the nature of 
modern warfare and the unsettled state of 
international relations constitute all the emer- 
gency that is needed to warrant compulsory 
military training. The National Council 
against Conscription is an organization that 
has enlisted the support of many nationally 
known thinkers and leaders and has deter- 
mined to use every possible means of propa- 
ganda to prevent legislation being passed 
that would introduce compulsory military 
training into America. It is good that the 
position of both these sides in the debate 
be known. 

The army’s position was made clear to the 
bystander in a speech he heard delivered by 
Lieutenant General J. Lawton Collins at a 
recent gathering of Catholic editors. General 
Collins gave three reasons for the army’s in- 
sistence on some kind of military training for 
American youth. The first is from the nature 
of air-age and atomic warfare. While scouting 
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the oft-projected ideas that war in this age 
would be a push-button affair, waged through 
missiles guided by radio and radar to targets 
at great distances, he yet maintains that mod- 
ern war would strike a nation swiftly and 
powerfully through the air, and would leave 
little or no time for the creation of defenses 
and the building up of an attacking force. 
In the last two wars the United States had, 
after the declaration of hostilities, over a year 
in which to prepare to meet its enemies with 
practically no danger of effective attack dur- 
ing that time. Never again, says General 
Collins, could such a breathing-spell, in which 
industrial and man-power mobilization could 
be effected almost from scratch, be expected. 
Long range bombing planes are now within 
the grasp of every nation in the world today, 
and no nation would start a war without 
having plenty of them with which to strike 
swiftly and effectively. 


Secondly, General Collins points to the un- 
certain international situation. Recognizing 
the honest efforts of the United Nations to 
make war impossible, and hoping that those 
efforts will succeed, he yet points out that 
it is the army’s task, for which it is paid by 
the people, to foresee possibilities, to take no 
foolish chances, to be realistically concerned 
about the defenses of the nation. One-sided 
disarmament, he states, is not good defense. 
Yet at the present moment, the United States 
has reduced its fighting forces, from what 
they were at the end of the war, by over 90 
per cent, while Russia has reduced hers by 
less than 30 per cent; at the present time the 
United States has less than 5,000 war planes 
that could go into action, while Russia has 
closer to 25,000. He expresses no judgment, no 
prophecy, no opinion, about the possibility 
of war with Russia; he merely says that the 
above facts have to be considered by the army. 


The third argument is that some kind of 
military training for youth is the only eco- 
nomic way of providing adequate defenses 
of the nation in the age of warfare by air. 
The tremendous cost of World War II was 
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largely due to the fact that the nation started 
with practically nothing and had to do every- 
thing at one time and in a hurry. This argu- 
ment does not forget the fact that such ex- 
pensive preparation for a next war would be 
wasted and in vain because the factor of time 
would be lacking. On top of all this, the army 
goes to great lengths to show that the moral, 
religious and intellectual characters of young 
men under training would not only not be 
neglected, but would be provided for in spe- 
cial ways. It is now conducting what it calls 
the “Fort Knox Experiment,” under which 
over 600 enlisted men are being trained as 
the army would expect to train all inductees 
under legislation making it compulsory. The 
course is for six months, with a second period 
of six months in view that could be satisfied 
by membership in the National Guard, or 
enrollment in an R. O. T. C. school, or by 
special technical training of some kind that 
would be useful both in civilian life and for 
military need. Chaplains, under the plan be- 
ing tried out, are given more authority and 
power than ever before in the history of the 
nation, according to army statements. Moral 
and spiritual ideals are incorporated in the 
very discipline of the men. 


That, in brief, is the army’s side. Against it 
stands the program of the National Council 
against Conscription, counting among its sup- 
porters and members Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic leaders alike. It has published a state- 
ment. of six reasons for its stand against 
universal compulsory military training, which 
reads as follows: “In the name of God and 
humanity there must never be another war. 
Every nation seeks security. Our only hope 
of security is the same as that of every other 
nation—namely, total peace together. One 
world demands one cooperative endeavor based 
on international morality. We therefore plead 
with all Americans not to throw away our 
Nation’s chance for world moral leadership, 
not to take any step in the opposite direction 
from collective security through world organi- 
zation. Inasmuch as we covet for our Nation 
such moral leadership, we oppose compulsory 
military training in peacetime because: 1. 
Conscription is unilateral action and thus 
threatens the United Nations Organization 
and all efforts toward world cooperation; 
2. Conscription arouses the darkest suspicions 
of all nations, provoking them into com- 
petitive armaments and hostile camps; 3. Con- 
scription is no protection. It is based on ob- 
solete notions of warfare and has little rele- 
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vance to the atomic age; 4. Conscription fol- 
lows the disastrous pattern of European mili- 
tarism; 5. Conscription would regiment our 
youth and expose them to the dangers of bar- 
racks’ life at a most crucial and impression- 
able period of their lives; 6. Conscription 
would establish an undemocratic system aimed 
at unquestioning obedience to military author- 
ity and constitute a totalitarian threat to re- 
ligion, education, labor, and business.” 


It is not easy for the ordinary citizen to 
make a final and certain judgment between 
these two sides of the current debate, when 
both sides argue so warmly and cogently for 
their cause. The difficulty arises from ques- 
tions of fact. In theory and principle, - we 
believe it can be proved beyond all dispute 
that universal military training is contrary 
to the philosophy of democracy, inimical to 
good: feeling among nations and therefore to 
lasting peace, dangerous to the mentality and 
character of those who are effected by it, 
costly not only in terms of money but also in 
terms of valuable time taken from young men 
at a critical age, and, it may be added, of 
not too certain an effectiveness in a military 
sense over a long period of time. All these 
solid arguments against it can be outweighed 
only by the establishment of a fact: that an 
emergency has arisen or is close at hand that 
threatens the safety of the nation. Our own 
conclusions may be summed up as these: 
1. There should be no question of establishing 
universal military training as a permanent 
policy or institution in the nation. To do so 
would be to contradict every anti-war pro- 
nouncement ever officially or unofficially made 
by Americans and to nullify all the aims and 
efforts of the United Nations. 2. If the govern- 
ment and the army ask the people of the 
United States to give them the right to train 
their youth for national defense, they should 
do so on the ground that there is an actual 
emergency, that it is temporary, and that as 
soon as it is judged to have ceased, military 
training of all youth will cease. 3. In asking 
the people to permit universal military train- 
ing because of an emergency, the government 
should explain fully and clearly to the people, 
insofar as security permits, the nature of the 
emergency, the facts that establish it, the 
danger that is feared. We believe that this 
third point would of itself help to remove 
a state of emergency, because it is secret and 
undercover diplomacy that promotes emer- 
gencies, blows them up into crises, and too 
often leads an unsuspecting nation into war. 


The Patient Objects 

The Medical Mission News hands on 
_ the story, received from one of its cor- 
respondents, of how a missionary in 
Africa foiled the machinations of one 
of the local witch doctors. This latter 
worthy was held in high esteem in a 
certain village, and in order to display 
the man in his true colors, the mission- 
ary, on arriving at the village, took to 
his bed, covered himself with heavy 
blankets and began to shiver and scream 
' as if he were possessed by the devil 
himself. 

The villagers, in a spirit of helpful- 
ness, summoned the witch-doctor. When 
he arrived, the catechist, who was in 
on the plot, spoke to him very humbly, 
saying: 

“Sir, I am much obliged to you for 
your visit. You see, this white man 
called me to follow him, and now he 
is going to die here. What can I do?” 

“On your way to this village,” said 
their visitor, with an air of importance, 
“did you pass through that part of the 
jungle which lies south of here?” 

“Why yes, we did.” 

“And you crossed the wide river?” 

“Ves,” 

The witch doctor looked very grave, 
particularly as the missionary began 
to roar louder and louder like a dying 
bull. 

“This is a terrible thing,” he said. 
“No wonder this man is sick. He passed 
through that part of the jungle and 
crossed the river without due permis- 
sion from the presiding spirit. If you 
want to save him, you must bring me 
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a white cock and a handful of coins; 
otherwise this white man will surely 
die.” 

“That’s what you think,” said the 
missionary, rising up and showing him- 
self to be in perfect health. 

Needless to say, the witch-doctor re- 
tired from the scene amid considerable 
discomfiture. 


Proof Enough 

The story is told that some years ago 
in Moscow the Communist Minister of 
Education, Lunatcharsky, was deliver- 
ing a harangue to a great gathering in 
a public auditorium. It was Easter time, 
and the crowd listened in stolid silence 
as the speaker reached his peroration: 

“Ts there anyone among you who can 
doubt my scientific demonstrations? 
There is no God, no soul, no religion! 
There exists only matter in continual 
flux. That is science.” 

At the far end of the hall an old 
Orthodox priest arose. 

“JT would like to speak,” he said. 

The official could not but accede to 
the request, and the old man resolutely 
climbed the platform, faced the crowd 
and slowly and with deep gravity pro- — 
nounced the traditional Easter greeting: 
“ ‘Bratzi, Khristos voskresse! Brethren, 
Christ is risen!’ ” 

The people leaped up as one man, 
and with a great cry gave the response: 
“Voistino, voskresse! In very truth, 
He is risen!” 

Perhaps the old priest died for his 
boldness, but his was the victory. 


Quick Convert 

Recently we met one of those engag- 
ing, affable, human beings who, think- 
ing it necessary to say something about 
religion in the presence of a priest, spoke 
as follows: 

“T have a religion of my own and I 
think it a good one. It is the religion 
of service — of doing things for others. 
I like to take young people who have 
gone off the track and try to straighten 
them out. I like to help my friends 
when they are in trouble. That’s my 
religion.” 

It required only a half hour’s con- 
versation with this man, a perfect strang- 
er up to that time, to bring from him 
an admission that his religion was not 
enough, not even enough to render éf- 
fective the service he was trying to give 
to others. 

Our argument was as follows: ‘You 
say you like to straighten out wayward 
young people —what the sociologist 
calls ‘juvenile delinquents.’ What have 
you got to offer them? Do you tell 
them that it’s nice and pleasant to be 
good when they have learned to get a 
thrill out of being bad? Do you offer 
them money for being good, enough to 
compete with the hauls they can make 
by shop-lifting or house-breaking? Do 
you take them to shows, circuses, par- 
ties, thinking that such services will 
make them good? 

“Don’t you see that it is impossible 
to make a bad person good unless you 
can give him a permanent, universal, 
inescapable motive for being good? And 
the only such motive possible is his 
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basic responsibility to God. Unless you 
can awaken a sense of that responsi- 
bility you will never really touch the 
sore spot in his soul. And unless you 
cultivate it in yourself, you'll never 
have it to give to others.” 

We expected an argument, but we got 
surrender. “I know youre right,” he 
said. ‘“I’d better get back to my own 
religion before I talk about service to 
others.” 


Resistance Movement 


There is room in this country, and 
need for it, of a movement dedicated 
to advertising resistance. We are think- 
ing of the tremendously evil consequ- 
ences of the unlimited liquor advertis- 
ing that is appearing in newspapers and 
magazines, on billboards and buildings, 
even on theatre programs and baseball 
scorecards these days. Last year Ameri- 
cans spent almost 9 billion dollars on 
alcoholic beverages alone, and much of 
this was due to a synthetic thirst cre- 
ated by drooling advertisements. 

The resistance movement will have 
to take cognizance of several facts. It 
must realize that it is not enough to 
deplore imprudent advertising, nor even 
to be annoyed or repelled by it. One 
advertising expert said recently that it 
is even the object of advertisers to an- 
noy people; that their very annoyance 
makes them remember the name of a 
product advertised and weakens their 
resistance to buying it. Therefore it is’ 
not enough to express annoyance over 
advertising to create resistance against 
it. 
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Another fact that must be remem- 
bered is that the idea of drinking in- 
toxicating beverages is associated in 
most sensible people’s minds with some- 
thing that is morally indifferent, and 
‘that they are inclined to push aside the 
thought that it has its dangers. One 
psychologist maintained recently that 
the movie “The Lost Weekend,’ no 
doubt honestly designed by its producer 
to make people think of the dangers 
of drink, actually caused an increase 
in drinking. That was because it made 
people think of drinking, and they for- 
got the dangers, remembering only that 
drinking is indifferent in itself. 

Resistance to liquor advertising must 
therefore be resistance, on the part of 
individuals, to the suggestive power of 
ideas. Such resistance requires the fos- 
tering of powerful contrary ideas, When 
the advertisement shows the appealing 
bottle or the sparkling glass, the effect 
intended for the reader is the idea 
“drinking is good.” The advertising 
resister has to meet that idea immedi- 
ately with another idea of his own: 
“Drinking is dangerous.” If he does 
that he won’t be advertised into drink- 
ing excessively or even imprudently. If 
many do it, the advertising will soon 
cease to pay for itself out of the pockets 
of tipplers and drunkards. 


Business Buys Bad Will 


The Telephone Operators’ strike gave 
good evidence of the fact that big busi- 
ness has often been dishonest in the 
past when it proclaimed that it wasn’t 
against good unions; that it refused to 
deal with unions only because they 
were run by Communists and racketeers; 
that it was eager to bargain collectively 
with true, honest, upright American 
employees. 

“For years,” said Victor Riesel, a 
columnist in the New York Post, quoted 
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by the Chicago Work, “we’ve been de- 
manding clean unionism. Well, here it 
ge 
“The National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers is money honest. Each 
month in some cases, at least every 
three months, the 50 switchboard out- 
fits send financial statements to their 
membership. 

“The N. F. T. W. is democratic. Of- 
ficials, all experienced in the industry, 
are elected by secret ballot. (The de- 
cision to strike was made by a 12 to 1 
vote.) 

“The N. F. T. W. is no gold mine for 
anyone. President Joseph Beirne gets 
$12,000 a year. (A. T. & T. President 
Walter Gifford draws nearly 18 times 
as much — $209,000 a year, besides an 
$87,000 pension. ) 

“The N. F. T. W. is pure of isms and 
politics — without a PAC, without the 
slightest trace of Communistic leaning. 
Perhaps 80 percent of the membership 
is Catholic. 

“Why then,” Riesel asked, ‘‘are we 
kicking it around? Do we want it to go 
left-wing? ...If the A. T. & T brushes 
off the switchboard union, amid the ap- 
proving silence of the public and indus- 
try, then in effect we’re telling all labor 
it doesn’t pay to be clean.” 

The strike was being settled while 
these lines were being written — and 
for a small fraction of what had been 
reasonably asked by the union. At the 
same time it was revealed that the 
A. T. & T., a monopoly that has no 
need of advertising because it has no 
competition, had spent $14,000,000 in 
1946 for “good will advertising.” An 
instance of its “good will” toward its 
employees may be found in the fact 
that the Illinois telephone operators 
held 95 bargaining sessions with man- 
agement during the strike without re- 
ceiving a single offer of a wage increase. 
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Pardon us if we squint, when we see 
the full page “good will” advertisements 
of the Bell Telephone Company from 
now on. 


Survival of Ignorance 


Opponents of Rome are often inclined 
to make remarks about the ignorance 
of the Catholic clergy in the pre-Refor- 
mation days. They speak of the “dark- 
ness” of medieval times; they draw 
comparisons between the enlightenment 
of the twentieth century and the mental 
obscurity and fog of peoples and the 
leaders of peoples before the dawn of 
the new age. One can read such bits 
of wisdom in countless newspaper arti- 
cles; one can hear the same in innum- 
erable political, religious and all other 
kinds of speeches. No Catholic would 
be so denge as to defend the thesis that 
there was no ignorance either in the 
early or late middle ages. 

But every Catholic knows that ignor- 
ance did not pass away with the coming 
of the new Protestant Gospel teaching. 
It is common knowledge that there are 
uncounted numbers of ministers right 
here in the States who cannot spell 
six letter words without help from their 
elders or deacons. But to keep the 
record straight we have a quotation 
from an unquestioned authority on the 
amount of learning possessed by the new 
clergy after the break of Henry VIII. 
Our authority is Maximin Piette, the 
well-known author of the life of John 
Wesley —a life that was received well 
by both Catholics and Protestants. He is 
known for his impartiality and charity. 

He says on page 130 of his life of 
Wesley: “Most informing it would be, 
if we could consult, for this epoch (the 
16th century), an inquiry as carefully 
drawn up as that which Bishop Hooper 
conducted in his diocese in 1551. Among 
the findings which Gloucester’s new 
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bishop made, he informs us that, out 
of 311 Anglican (Episcopalian) clergy, 
62 had more than one parish without 
residing in them, 171 were not able to 
recite the ten commandments; 33 did 
not know what part of the Bible they 
were taken from; 30 did not know where 
the Our Father comes from in the Bible; 
27 did not know who the author of it 
was.” 

On page 138 Piette says: “Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, one day in 1750, took 
a notion to make the rounds of the 
London churches, and listen to the most 
celebrated Anglican preachers of his 
day. In no discourse, he maintains, was 
he able to discover any more Christian- 
ity than could be found in the writings 
of Cicero. Judged by the ideas which 
they expressed, he adds, it would have 
been impossible to know whether the 
leaders were disciples of Confucious, 
Mohammed, or followers of Christ.” 


The Side of the Popes 


To many people it does not matter 
very much whether they are on the side 
of the Popes or not. Some, on finding 
out what any given Pontiff of the Catho- 
lic church has taught, would spontane- 
ously take the opposite side. To many 
others, both Catholic and non-catholic, 
the side taken by the Popes is that of 
the highest authority in the world on 
moral matters, and that of the best- 
informed and most learned expert on 
any problem of human relationships. 

On the question of wages, Pope Pius 
XI laid down three principles that must 
be considered in deciding what consti- 
tutes a just wage. In the current dis- 
putes between capital and labor it is 
not difficult to learn which side is that 
of the Pope. 

The first principle of Pope Pius XI 
is that a wage must be sufficient for the 
decent support of workingman and his 
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family, according to the current cost of 
living; and furthermore that the paying 
of such a wage is the first duty of the 
employer, taking precedence over divi- 
dends, profits, expansion, etc. 


In the three big strikes of the past 
year, automobile makers, steel-workers 
and coal miners, the first argument of 
the workers, expressed by Reuther for 
the automobile unions, Murray for steel 
workers, and Lewis for coal-miners, was 
that an increase of wages was needed to 
meet the cost of living. The owners and 
employers in these industries did not 
deny that the workers needed more 
wages, but did say that they could not 
pay them because doing so would upset 
the stock-holders’ dividends, the cor- 
poration profits, the plans for expan- 
sion, etc. On count one, it is clear who 
_ stands on the side of the Pope. 


Secondly, Pope Pius XI said that the 
condition of a business or industry must 
be considered in determining wages, i.e. 
whether it is financially able to pay the 
amount of wages needed by the work- 
ers. He even suggested that if it couldn’t 
pay such wages, it should be reorganized 
in such a way that it could. 


In the three big strikes mentioned 
above, studies were made by experts 
to prove that the companies could grant 
general raises of wages without great 
hardship. But the owners and employers, 
not denying their ability to pay, simply 
said that profits have nothing to do with 
wages (in direct contradiction of the 
statements of Pius XI) and refused ab- 
solutely to permit disinterested parties 
to glance at their books and learn any- 
thing about their ability to pay. Again 
the side of the Popes is clear. 

Thirdly, Pius XI said that the com- 


mon good must be considered in wage- 
setting, i.e., the good of business at 


large, the welfare of the country as a 
whole, the permanence of prosperity, 
etc. Economic history proves that liv- 
ing wages for workingmen are the only 
guarantees of prosperity because they 
keep open a vast market for goods. Sub- 
standard wages lead to depressions be- 
cause they keep the market for many 
manufactured goods limited and nar- 
row. Yet the owners and employers of 
large industries have refused to serve 
the common good, doggedly holding to 
the principle that they would grant no 
increase of wages without raising prices, 
thus keeping the market for their goods 
as narrow and limited as it was before. 
Who is on the side of the Popes? 


Question of Models 


If it was thought wise to remove Leo 
Durocher from his position as manager 
of the Brooklyn baseball team because 
his conduct on and off the baseball field 
made him a dangerous model for Brook- 
lyn’s youth to look up to, why cannot 
something be done to remove people like 
Larraine Day, Durocher’s latest consort, 
from their position of influence before 
the public? 


After all, Durocher, as a baseball man- 
ager, would appear publicly only once 
a day and only half the year and half 
the days in Brooklyn. When Larraine 
Day’s pictures come to town, she is on 
the screen all day long and far into the 
night, and hundreds of movie magazines 
and newspaper movie columns make a 
heroine out of her. ’ 


Too bad there isn’t one powerful 
national publication that rates movie 
stars according to their morality and 
fitness to be looked up to as models. | 
Baseball should not be the only field of 
public entertainment in which moral 
integrity is a factor. 
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History of Heresies 
Chapter VII. Heresies of the Seventh Century 


The Monothelite Heresys 

The Monothelite heresy had its origin 
in the year 622. Some bishops who had 
accepted the doctrine of the Council of 
Chalcedon, that there were two natures 
in Jesus Christ, but that He was only 
one Person, maintained that only one 
kind of operation was to be attributed 
to Christ. The author of this error was 
Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Two other Patriarchs, Cyrus of Alex- 
andria and Athanasius of Antioch, united 
with Sergius in teaching the heretical 
doctrine that there was only one will 
in Jesus Christ. From this doctrine, 
they were called Monothelites, from the 
Greek words meaning ‘one will.’ These 
three patriarchs were bitterly opposed 
by Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

In the year 633, Cyrus, recently cre- 
ated Patriarch of Alexandria, wrote a 
work composed of nine articles, by 
which he hoped to unite with himself 
the members of the Theodosian sect. 
In it he taught that Christ was the 
Son of God, but that His actions were 
at one and the same time human and 
divine, any distinction between them 
being merely the product of our human 
intellects. He gave the articles to So- 
phronius, who at the time was a monk, 
to examine. As soon as he had read 
them, Sophronius, realizing that they 
were contrary to the faith, fell on his 
knees before Cyrus and begged him, 
with tears in his eyes, not to publish 


them. Cyrus, however, refused to listen, 
and published the decree. Whereupon 
Sophronius went to Constantinople with 
the intention of influencing Sergius. He 
failed to realize, however, that he was 
dealing with the principal proponent 
of this error. Sergius refused to see 
him, and shortly afterwards ratified 
Cyrus’ doctrine. 


Upon his return to the East Sophroni- 
us was elected Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
Realizing what effect this might have, 
Sergius determined to be the first to 
reach the ear of Pope Honorius. He 
wrote long letters to the Pope, full of 
deception and trickery, in which he 
professed himself to be in doubt as to 
the manner of expressing himself about 
the operations of Christ, and that he 
and St. Sophronius were in agreement 
that nothing further should be said 
concerning the controversy. The Pope 
was completely deceived by the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. In his reply 
Honorius praised Sergius for his posi- 
tion and stated: ‘We profess the one 
will of Jesus Christ, because the Divin- 
ity did not assume our sin, but our 
nature as it was before it was corrupted 
by sin. The Sacred Writings every- 
where state that there is one Jesus 
Christ, acting through His Divinity and 
Humanity. Whether this, because of the 
works of the divinity and humanity, 
must be called one or a twofold opera- 
tion, ought not to concern us. We leave 
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that to the grammarians.”’ 

From this manner of speaking, heret- 
ics and some Catholic writers concluded 
that Honorius fell into the Monothelite 
heresy. But they are most certainly in 
error, for Pope Honorius’ intention was 
only to show that the human will of 
Christ was not contrary to His divine 
will. It was in this manner that Pope 
John IV later explained Honorius’ let- 
ter to the Emperor Constantine II. We 
do not deny, however, that Honorius 
did make a grave mistake in imposing 
silence in the dispute concerning the 
wills of Christ, for in such a matter, 
to impose silence is the same as to 
favor error. 

After the death of Pope Honorius in 
638 the heresy of the Monothelites 
spread far and wide, because of a de- 
cree of the Emperor Heraclius, known 
as the Ecthesis (the Exposition). It 
was an edict composed by Sergius, Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, published un- 
der Heraclius’ name. It contained a 
profession of faith and also the doctrine 
that there was only one will in Christ 
and that to maintain that there were 
two wills in Christ is the same as to 
recognize in Him two persons. The 
Ecthesis was later sent to Pope Seve- 
rinus, who died, however, before it 
reached him. It was left to Pope John 
IV to condemn the document. 


Even the condemnation of the Ec- 
thesis, however, did not put an end to 
the heresy. For, upon the death of 
Sergius, Pyrrhus and Paul, his succes- 
sors, kept the heresy alive by their de- 
pravity and deception. Pyrrhus, how- 
ever, was soon expelled from the See 
of Constantinople because of his fre- 
quent quarrels with the people. He first 
went to Africa where he engaged in a 
disputation with St. Maximus, the Ab- 
bot, concerning the divine and human 
wills and operations of Christ. So con- 
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vincing were the holy Abbot’s arguments 
that Pyrrhus went to Rome, prostrated 
himself at the feet of Pope Theodore 
and professed to abandon his errors. It 
was not for long, however, for Pyrrhus 
went to Ravenna and there fell in with 
a Monothelite governor who was instru- 
mental in restoring Pyrrhus to the See 
of Constantinople in the year 655. Upon 
learning of Pyrrhus’ relapse Pope Theo- 
dore assembled a synod of Bishops and 
the Roman clergy, and publicly excom- 
municated and deposed him. Then com- 
manding that a sacred chalice be brought 
to him, he dipped his pen into it and 
signed the condemnation with the Preci- 
ous Blood of Jesus Christ. (Ed. Note: 
St. Alphonsus, citing several recognized 
historians, narrates this startling inci- 
dent calmly and without question as to 
its truth.) 


St. Martin, who succeeded Theodore 
as sovereign Pontiff, condemned the 
edict of the Emperor, Constans. For 
this courageous act, he and many others, 
among them the holy abbot, St. Maxi- 
mus, suffered cruelly at the hands of 
the emperor. St. Martin died in exile 
in 654. Constans, however, was soon 
punished for his cruelty. In the year 
668, while bathing one day in the city 
of Syracuse, a servant struck him on 
the head with a large vase filled with 
water. The servant fled, and other at- 
tendants found the Emperor dead. 


Constans was succeeded by his son, 
Constantine the Bearded. A young man, 
virtuous and zealous, he aided in as- 
sembling the Sixth General Council at 
Constantinople in 680. The Council was 
attended by a large number of Bishops 
and presided over by a legate of Pope 
St. Agatho. The Catholic doctrine of 
the two wills and two operations in 
Christ was defined as to be believed by 
all Catholics, and the Monothelite her- 
esy was condemned. 


Conducted by T. Tobin, 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


Henry Bordeaux, 1870 


I. Life: 

Henry Bordeaux was born at Thonon on 
the shore of Lake Geneva in Savoy. His 
father was a lawyer and the mayor of the 
village. Henry spent his early life in the 
beautiful Savoy country. He made his higher 
studies at the Sorbonne and received his de- 
gree in law. In 1890 Bordeaux served the 
year of compulsory military training in the 
French army. On his father’s death in 1896 
he took over the duties of mayor of the 
town. He also practiced law and did some 
writing during this time. He married at the 
age of thirty-one. The first World War found 
him serving as a Captain in the army. He 
was twice decorated for bravery. In 1919 he 
was elected to the French Academy. At that 
time he was the youngest member of this 
assembly of the great names of France. Henry 
Bordeaux is also a member of the Gallery of 
Living Catholic Authors. He spends part of 
the year in Paris and part in his native 
Savoy. 


Il. Writings: 


Henry Bordeaux is a distinctively Catholic 
novelist. Christian principles animate his writ- 
ings. In his novels he defends the sanctity of 
the home and shows the retribution that 
always accompanies sin. He is famous for 
the heroines that dominate his books. His 
choice of Catholic themes might lead to the 
suspicion that his literary style is not up to 
standard. Yet his style is of a very high 
calibre—witness his election to the French 
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Academy. 

Some of the more than one hundred books 
that he has written have been translated into 
English. George Guynemer, Knight of the Air 
is the story of the French pilot who was shot 
down in the first World War. St. Francis De 
Sales, Theologian of Love is a life of Bor- 
deaux’s favorite Saint and fellow Savoyard. 
Awakening is centered around the selfishness 
that almost wrecked a home. In The House 
the central figure is the father who is fight- 
ing “for the most sacred thing he has, the 
soul of his son, the continuer of his race.” 


lI. The Book: 

The Fear of Living is one of the author’s 
earliest and most popular books. Even in its 
English translation it has received at least 
nine printings. The French Academy crowned 
this book. The central idea of the book is 
that there are some people who are afraid 
of life itself. They seek to lose themselves in ~ 
a mad round of pleasure that distracts them 
from the serious business of living. They re- 
coil in terror in the face of pain and suffer- 
ing. The heroine of the novel, Madame Gui- 
bert, is one who never was afraid to embrace 
her share of the troubles of the world. She 
taught her sons and daughters how to live 
by her own life. She was the valiant woman 
who stood in contrast to Alice Dulaurens who 
allowed happiness to slip from her grasp be- 
cause of her inability to take the sorrows 
and separations of life. This lesson of the 
necessity of living is still an important point 
for our modern world. 


if 
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July Book Reviews 


A Catholic Novel—Silver Fountains (Mc- 
Mullen, 196 pp. $2.50), by Dorothy Mackin- 
der, is the story of a small French Catholic 
parish. To the silver fountain in the center 
of the village come the parishioners to ex- 
change the news and the gossip. The title is 
taken from one of Shakespeare’s sonnets: 
“No more be grieved at that which thou has 

done, 

Roses have thorns and silver fountains mud.” 


It is the tale of the mud of gossip and 
slander that the villagers have placed in the 
very heart of their lives. It is not a story of 
a typical Catholic parish, but of one that has 
forgotten the lesson of charity. The parish 
priest, Curé Chavez, fights a losing battle to 
extirpate this vice from the souls of his parish. 
The story opens with the reminder that the 
evil tongues of his parishioners had driven 
a young girl to throw herself into the river. 
The focal point of all the infection is a small 
group of so-called pious people with his own 
housekeeper as the leader. In private admoni- 
tion and finally in public rebuke he seeks to 
establish the claims of charity in his parish. 
Finally the resentment of the people brings 
about his removal. When he grows a little 
discouraged he is reminded by the poacher: 
“You are asking too much of God. You want 
Him to tell you the results before the game 
is over.” 

Some of the characters are well drawn. The 
figures of the gossipers are vague and indefi- 
nite, though the character of the housekeeper 
emerges from among the shadowy background 
of her fellow gossips. The converted Magdalen 
is a truly noble character who adds charms and 
power to the story. The poacher who hates 
hypocrisy, even though he himself is not too 
Catholic in his actions, is very well pictured. 

This is a higher type of Catholic novel than 
many that have appeared lately. Silver Foun- 
tains does not belong to the “sacristy type” 
of novel so sharply condemned by Cardinal 
Newman. It deals with real characters and is 
not afraid to show evil in the world, but 
shows it in its true role as subservient to the 
good, Miss Mackinder ranks among the better 
Catholic novelists, though not with the best 
in the field such as Sigrid Undset, Evelyn 
Waugh, Bruce Marshall and others. She does 
know how to tell a good Catholic story. 


Our Blessed Lady—Most Catholics are 
acquainted with the wonderful apparitions 
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and miracles that took place at Fatima, as 
publicized in the various books and maga- 
zine articles that have appeared with great 
regularity. Recently the most complete and 
a semi-official narrative of the events at 
Fatima has been translated from the French. 
Reverend Gonzaga da Fonseca, S. J., pro- 
fessor at the Biblical Institute in Rome, wrote 
a thorough study in Spanish of the facts 
about Fatima. Canon Barthas, editor-in-chief 
of a group of French Catholic newspapers, 
made a personal study of Fatima and incor- 
porated his findings in a French adaptation of 
Father Fonseca’s book. It is this adaptation 
that has been translated as Our Lady of Light 
(Bruce, 225 pp., $2.50). The title is taken 
from Lucy’s description of the beautiful Lady 
who appeared to her and her two cousins. 
One is tempted, after reading this book, to 
outline again the marvels of Fatima. It is 
sufficient, however, for the purpose of this 
review to mention the various sections of the 
book. All the details of the six apparititions 
are well told in the first part. The second 
section treats of the development of the 
dovotion at the Shrine of Fatima. In ‘the next 
part the story of the three young children is 
narrated both before and after the appear- 
ances of the Blessed Virgin. The fourth di- 
vision chronicles and explains the various 
miracles that took place at Fatima. The tre- 
mendous miracle of the dance of the sun is 
told in detail from the accounts of eyewit- 
nesses. Various documents are gathered to- 
gether in the final part of the book. There 
are eighteen pages of the cross-questionings 


‘of the three children; the collective Pastoral 


Letter of the Portuguese Hierarchy; and the 
address and consecration of the world to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary by Pius XII. The 
prayers taught by the Lady to the children 
are also found in the appendix. 


This is a very factual, historical account of 
events that must be admitted to be true. It is 
well written and authoritative. Catholics can- 
not afford to be ignorant or poorly informed 
on these great apparitions of Our Lady. Those 
who watch with an apprehensive eye the 
triumph of Communism will be heartened by 
the promises of the Lady. Catholics should 
read Our Ledy of Light and tell their friends 
about the manifestations of the love and 
power of the Mother of God and men. 

Autobiography of the Blessed Virgin— 
The Autobiography of the Blessed Virgin 
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(Bruce, 125 pp., $2.50) by Reverend Peter A. 
Resch, S.M., is an unique book on the Blessed 
Mother. Many have written books about her; 
others have applied to her various passages 
from the Sacred Scriptures. The present 
author gathers together the various words 
of the Bible that have been applied to her 
by the Church in her liturgy. The Scriptural 
sections of the Feasts of the Blessed Virgin 
have been arranged to form a continuous pic- 
ture of the great events in her life. The anti- 
phons, versicles, lessons and Gospels are used 
to constitute what the author calls the “diary” 
of the Blessed Mother. This “diary” was dis- 
covered when “the inspired Church picked 
them out of the sacred deposit of the Scrip- 
tures, detected their Marian sense and ap- 
plication, and placed them in their liturgical 
setting.”” The author gives a very brief intro- 
duction to the texts and then allows Mary 
to speak for herself. This is an excellent life 
of the Blessed Lady. 

St. John Eudes—The third volume of the 
English translation of the selected works of 
St. John Eudes has just appeared. It is en- 
titled Meditations on Various Subjects (Ken- 
edy, 349 pp., $3.00) and is translated by 
Reverend Wilfrid E. Myatt, C.J.M., and the 
Reverend Patrick J. Skinner, C.J.M. The 
translators have grouped together the medita- 
tions scattered throughout the writings of the 
Saint. The Meditations emphasize the funda- 
mental concept of St. John Eudes on the na- 
ture of prayer as the continuation in the lives 
of Christians of the prayer life of Christ. As 
a follower of Cardinal De Berulle, St. John 
insists on the Christocentric focus of prayer. 
For the saint all prayer is conversation with 
God. There are nine series of meditations on 
various mysteries and duties of the Christian. 
The complete list is as follows: Meditations on 
the Mysteries of Jesus, Christian Duties and 
Dignity, Humility, Baptism, Preparation for 
Death, Childhood of the Blessed Virgin, Holy 
Heart of Mary, Sacred Heart of Jesus, and 
finally on special liturgical feasts. The medita- 
tions on humility are especially worthy of 
mention. The Saint reveals his great knowl- 


edge of the Sacred Scritpures. The knowledge, 
zeal and love of the Saint are abundantly 
manifest in these pages. We look forward to 
the completion of the edition, especially the 
book on The Priest: His Dignity and Obliga- 
tions. 

Catholic Youth—Catholic Youth is on the 
march! Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
in a stirring article in America suggested that 
Catholic college students take an active role 
in Student Congresses. The response was im- 
mediate. The Hierarchy asked him to lead a 
group of students to the International student 
Federation meeting at Prague. Though he was 
unable to attend, he helped in the formation 
of the leaders who made the trip. These stu- 
dents attended various Catholic and general 
meetings. Two of the students, Martin Mc- 
Laughlin of Notre Dame, and Henry Briefs of 
Georgetown, have summarized the meetings 
in the booklet, Operation University (N.C. 
W.C., 42 pp., $1.00). The subtitle reveals that 
it is a report and an analysis. Catholic college 
students will find this booklet invaluable in 
acquainting them with the work of Catholic 
Action in their field. 

The Beginning of Goodness (Fides, 93 pp., 
$1.00), by Reverend Columba Gary-Elwes, 
O.S.B., is an execllent guide for those who 
have just left school. It presents the common 
difficulties that will confront the young Catho- 
lic on his entrance into the active life of the 
world. The author has had wide experience 
in dealing with young people in England. The 
booklet considers four important points: 
Fundamentals of Catholic life, the Will of 
God in the world, Prayer in the world, and 
some Virtues and Vices in the world. The 
sections are practical and written in a lan- 
guage that young people will appreciate. 
There is not the slightest trace of any at- 
tempt to talk down to them. Father Gary- 
Elwes gives the essential doctrines and prac- 
tices in a brief, convincing way which will 
appeal to the young person in the world. This 
cannot be recommended too highly as an ideal 
gift for the Catholic who wants to retain 
and increase his Catholic faith in the world. 


I grant that there are writers of name, ancient and modern, who really are 
guilty of the absurdity of making sentences, as the very end of their literary 
labour. Such was Isocrates; such were some of the sophists; they were set on 
words, to the neglect of thoughts or things; I cannot defend them. They were 
wanting in that simplicity which is the attribute of genius. Still, granting all this, 
I cannot grant, notwithstanding, that genius never need take pains,—that genius 
may not improve by practice, —that it never incurs failures, and succeeds the 
second time, —that it never finishes off at leisure what it has thrown off in the 


outline at a stroke. 


Cardinal Newman. 
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Best Sellers 


A moral evaluation of current books, published by “Best Sellers,” 
The University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


I. Suitable for any class of readers: B. Immoral incidents which do not invali- 


The Quiz Kids—Hickok 
Together—Marshall 

Dust on the King’s Highway—White 
The Story of the FBI—Editors of Look 
Empire in Green and White—Wilson 
Journey Through My Years—Cox 
After Black Coffee—Gannon 

In This Thy Day—McLaverty 

Behind the Iron Curtain—Moorad 
Wayfarer’s Friend—Savage 

In the Hands of the Senecas—Edmonds 
From the Top of the Stairs—Finletter 


Il. Suitable for adults only because of: 
A. Content and Style too advanced for 
Adolescents: 
Our Fair City—Allen 
Bedeviled—Block 
The Struggle for the World—Burnham 
There Was a Time—Caldwell 
How Green Was My Father—Doodge 
‘Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars — 
Duckett 
Philosopher’s Quest—Edman 
Why They Behave Like Russians — 
Fischer 
There Once Was a Slave—Graham 
The Scarlet Patch—Lancaster 
Christ Stopped At Eboli—Levi 
The Wallaces of lowa—Lord 


The Tin Flute—Roy Ill. 


The Red Prussian, The Life and Legend 
of Karl Marx—Schwarzschild 

Madman’s Memory—Vercel 

A Surgeon’s Domain—Bernheim 

This is My Story—Budenz 

Out of Many Waters—Buehrle 

Defeat in Victory—Chiechanowski 


The Mind and Heart of Love—D’Arcy IV. 


The Practicing of Christopher—Eckert 

The Memory of Certain Persons—E£rs- 
kine 

Three Came Home—Keith 

The Abolition of Man—Lewis 

Pere Antoine—Murphy 

Pere Lagrange and the Scriptures — 
Murphy 

Gallows for the Groom—Olsen 

Always Young and Fair—Richter 

Theology and Sanity—Sheed 

Appeal to the Nation—Thomas 

Thinking It Over—Woodlock 
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date the book as a whole: 


Banner by the Wayside—A dams 
The Doctor Has a Baby—Barkins 
House of Mist—Bombal 
Jeremy Bell—Davis 
Mary Hallam—Ertz 
The Bandaged Nude—Finnegan 
Gentlemen’s Agreement—Hobson 
The Sea is Woman—Idell 
Touchstone—Janet 
A Garden to the Eastward—Lamb 
Deadline Delayed — Members of the 
Overseas Press Club 
Mr. Whittle and the Morning Star — 
Nathan 
The Left Hand is the Dreamer—Ross 
The Chequer Board—Shute 
Jed Blaine’s Woman—Wells 
Black Fountains—W ynd 
False Face—Edgley 
The Big Sky—Guthrie 
They Can’t All be Guilty—Heberden 
Without Seeing the Dawn—Javellana 
Three Days—Longstreet 
Home is If You Find It—Nye 
The Shapers of American Fiction — 
Snell 
Aurora Dawn—Wouk 
The Vixens—Yerby 
Unsuitable for general reading but per- 
missible for discriminating adults: 
Angel’s Flight—Holstius 
Table in the Wilderness—Parker 
Pilgrim of the Absolute—Bloy 
Russia, Menace or Promise—Dean 
The Rediscovery of Morals—Link 
David and Anna—Payne 
Not recommended to any class of 
readers: 
The Children—Fast 
Ceylun—Lay 
In a Yellow Wood—Vidal 
End as a Man—Willingham 
Mama Maria’s—Chidester 
Smith Unbound—Dilworth 
The Sling and the Arrow—Engstrand 
The Dagger and the Cup—Lockwood 
Puzzle for Pilgrims—Quentin 
Return to Night—Renault 
Mr. On Loong—Standish 
An Essay on Morals—Wylie 


A young lady stalled her car at a traffic 
light one winter day. She stamped on the 
starter, tried again, choked her engine, while 
behind her, an impatient citizen honked his 
horn steadily. Finally she got out and walked 
back. 

‘“T’m awfully sorry, but I don’t seem to be 
able to start my car,” she told the driver of 
the other car pleasantly. “If you will go up 
there and start it for me, I'll stay here and 
lean on your horn.” 

e 

A drunk staggered into an Automat, put 
two nickels into a slot, and watched in aston- 
ishment as out came a piece of cherry pie. He 
put in two more nickels and out came another 
piece. He continued to feed in more nickels 
until he had almost a dozen pieces of cherry 
pie, when one of the attendants asked him, 
“Don’t you think you had better stop now?” 

“What!” cried the drunk. “Quit now — 
when I’m still winning!” 

e 

Mike—“The trouble with Casey is he has 
no backbone.” 

Pat—“Faith, he has backbone enough if 
he’d only bring it to the front.” 

2 
Here’s to the man who is wisest and best, 
Here’s to the man who with judgment is blest. 
Here’s to the man who’s as smart as can be— 
I mean the man who agrees with me. 

e 

Portuguese farmers on the Pacific Coast 
near San Francisco were continually being 
asked to give money for local improvements. 
One day Louie was approached for a 25- 
dollar donation to buy a flag for the school- 
house. 

“T no do it,” he sputtered. “Last month I 
give 50 dollar buy fog horn. Fog horn go 
whooo, whooo. Fog come in anyway.” 

@ 
Little Willie, home from school, 
Where he’d learned the Golden Rule, 
Said, “If I eat up this cake 
Sis won’t have a stomach-ache.” 


Puc einen 


There was a terrific explosion and the shoe- 
maker was blown out through the door al- 
most to the middle of the street. 

A passer-by rushed to his assistance, and, 
after helping him to rise, inquired if he was 
injured. 

The little German gazed at his place of 
business, which was now burning quite brisk- 
ly, and said: 

“No, I ain’t hurt. But I got out shust in 
time, eh?” 

° 


The horse ambled along for a short dis- 
tance and then stopped. This procedure was 
repeated several times. A curious bystander 
approached the farmer and asked kindly, “Is 
your horse sick?” 

“Nope,” answered the farmer, “he’s so 
afraid I’ll say ‘whoa’ and he won’t hear me, 
that he stops every once in a while to listen.” 

; 


Two hillbillies who had never been on a 
train before had been drafted and were on 
their way to camp. A food butcher came 
through the train selling bananas. The two 
mountaineers had never seen bananas and 
each bought one. As one of them bit into his 
banana the train entered a tunnel. His voice 
came to his companion in the darkness. 

First Hillbilly: “Have you et yours yet?” 

Second Hillbilly: “Not yet. Why?” 

First Hillbilly: “Well, don’t touch it. I’ve 
et one bite and gone blind.” 

° 


Evangelist—‘Don’t you want to come and 
labor in the Lord’s vineyard?” 
Ole—‘“No. Ay got fine yob with Yon Yon- 
son alreddy.” 
a 


Two domestic employes were talking over 
their individual problems in connection with 
their work. Said one to the other: “The lady 
I work for says I should always warm the 
plates for our dinner guests. But that’s too 
much work, so I just warm hers and she never 
knows the difference.” 
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Service for the Sick 


If there is a sick or shut-in person in your family or 
among your friends to whom you have not given a copy 
of “Blessings in Illness,” you are missing an opportun- 
ity of doing a great and rewarding act of charity. It is 
the instinctive desire of all who visit relatives or friends 
who are confined to their rooms, whether at home or 
in a hospital, to leave something with them — some- 
thing that will relieve the loneliness of long hours. 


This booklet is designed for that purpose. It does 
not tax the sick person’s mind; it merely plants joyous 
and salutary thoughts that ward off worry and dis- 
couragement. Some of its titles are: On Loneliness 
in Illness, On Escaping the World, On Being a Burden, 
On Discouragement, On Sympathy, On Relaxing, On 
Gratitude for Sleep, On Laughter, On a sense of 
Humor, On Looking Ahead, On the Mind’s Power 
over Matter. For patients who cannot themselves 
read because of their condition, a kind and soothing 
service will be rendered by friends who will read 
short articles like the above to them. 


The booklet may be ordered from The Liguorian 
Pamphlet Office. Single copies are 25 cents; 100 
copies are $20.00. 
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Motion Picture Guide 


UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 


Thunder Mountain 


Previously Reviewed 


Angel and the Badman 
Angels of the Streets 
Apache Rose 


Banjo i 
Barber of Seville (Italian) 
Beginning or the End, The 
Blaze of Noon 
Blondie’s Big Moment 
Blondie’s Holiday 
Born to Speed 
Boy, a Girl and a Dog, A 
Bringing Up Father 
Buck Privates Come Home 
Bulldog Drummond at Bay 
Cage of Nightingales, A 
(French) | 
Calendar Girl 
Carnegie Hall 
Captive Heart, The 
Citizen Saint 
pelt the West 
thia 

Death Valley 
Devil on Wheels, The 
Fabulous Dorseys, The 
Farmer’s Daughter, The 
For the Love of Rusty 
Ginger 
Girl on the Spot 
Great Expectations 
Heldorado 
High Barbaree 
Hit Parade of 1947 ° 
Homesteaders of Paradise Valley 
I Know Where I’m Going 
I Live as I Please (Italian) 
T’ll Be Lor arn 

ned in Brooklyn 
It’s a aa Son 
King of Wild Horses 
Last Frontier Uprising 
Last of the Redmen, The 
Late George Apley, The 
Law of the Canyon 
Law of the Lash 
Lone Hand Texan, The 
Lone Star Moonlight 
Magic Bow, The 
Michigan Kid 
Mr. Hex 
My Brother Talks to Horses 
My Dog Shep ‘ 
Overlanders, The 
Over the Santa Fe Trail 
Pilgrim Lady, The 
Raiders of the South 
Range Beyond the Blue 
Riding the California Trail 
St. Francis of Assisi (Spanish) 


St. Therese of Lisieux 
(Re-Issue) 

San Demetrio, London 

Schrammeln (German) 

Seven Were Saved 

Shocking Miss Pilgrim, The 

Silver Range 

Sinbad the Sailor 

Singin’ in the Corn 

Six Gun Serenade 

Song of Scheherazade 

Song of the Sierras 

South of the Chisholm Trail 

Stagecoach to Denver 

Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 

That Way With Women 

That’s My Man 

Thirteenth Hour 

This Happy Breed 

Three on a Ticket 

Trail to San Antone 

Trail to Vengeance 

Trail Street 


aap The 

Twilight on the Rio Grande 
Unexpected Guest 
Vacation Days 

Valley of Fear 
Vigilantes of Boomtown 
Wake up and Dream 
West of Dodge City 
Wild Country 

Wild West 

Yankee Fakir 

Yearling, The 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 
Christmas Eve 
Little Martyr, The (Italian) 
Gunfighters 


Previously Reviewed 
Adventuress, The 
Alias Mr. Twilight 
Arnelo Affair, The 
Backlash 
Beast With Five Fingers, The 
Beat the Band 
Bedelia 
Before Him All Rome Trembled 
(Italian) 
Big Town 
Blind Spot 
Boomerang 
Boomtown (Re-Issue) 
Brasher Doubloon, The 
Calcutta 
California 
Carnival of Sinners (French) 
Cigarette Girl 
Copacabana 
Danger Street 
Danger Woman 
Dark Delusion [formerly 
Cynthia’s Secret] 


WELLINGTON PRINTING CO, 


Dead Reckoning ; 
Devil Thumbs a Ride, The 
Dick Tracy’s Dilemma 
Dishonored Lady : in 
Easy Come Easy Go ec 
d.I, The 7 


Framed ? 


Great Waltz, The (Re-Issue) 
Guilt of Janet Ames, The 
Guilty, The 3 * =) 
Hannerl und ihre Liebhaber 


(German) 
Hard Boiled Mahoney 
Henry the Fifth 
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We All Want Freedom 


The Catholic, who loves freedom as much as the Protestant who says 
that he (the Catholic) has renounced it, gives the case for his freedom. 


D. F. Miller 


McCALL’S magazine recently published 
a few of the many hundreds of letters 
that its editor reports were addressed 
to his office as a result of the publish- 
ing of Clare Booth Luce’s story of her 
conversion to the Catholic faith. All 
the longer letters published were from 
Protestants, most of whom, in one form 
or another, made the statement that 
Protestants are far better off than Cath- 
olics because they possess liberty in re- 
religion, a privilege and blessing that 
can never be known by Catholics. 
Some make this “liberty” appear to be 
the mark of the truth of Protestantism. 

The issue is fundamental and im- 
portant for anyone who is at all inter- 
ested in thinking about religious prob- 
lems. It is taken up here, not as a 
starting point for controversy, ridicule 
or criticism, but as a subject on which 
even Catholics should so some thinking, 
in which Protestants are welcome to 
join. The wording of the Protestant 
correspondents who invoke their “lib- 
erty’ as an answer to Miss Luce’s 
persuasive analysis of her conversion 
differs, but their thesis is the same. One 
says: “Not for a long time has any 
article so strengthened our own belief 


and faith in Protestantism. . . . We re- 
joice in freedom of thought and action, 
dominated by no ecclesiastical deter- 
mination, authority or red tape.” An- 
other says: “One must concede that 
this Church (the Catholic) has a very 
thorough method of teaching. We Prot- 
estants, alas, have only liberty to offer 
in contrast. We do not teach our young 
men and maidens that they will be lost 
and damned throughout all eternity if 
they are not married within their own 
church and by a minister of that church. 
Nor do we teach them that it is a sin 
to attend another church. But why go 
on?” A third letter-writer, obliquely 
making the same point, says: “There 
is a road we all can take and travel 
together without harming a single 
thread of each other’s garments when 
we rub elbows. For God loves us all 
and hung upon the cross for rich and 
poor, great and small, black and white, 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew.” The 
inference is that everybody is free to 
think and act as he pleases in matters 
of religion, and so doing may still be 
saved. 

What about this freedom that is made 
so direct an issue against Catholics? 
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Is it true that a Catholic renounces 
even legitimate freedom when he sur- 
renders to the Church? Is it true that 
freedom is, as the sampling of letters 
quoted above seems to maintain, a mark 
of the truth of Protestantism? Or the 
questions may be put in a more definite 
way: What are the limitations of free- 
dom imposed upon Catholics by their 
Church? Are they reasonable? Are 
they necessary?’ Are they God’s limita- 
tions or are they inventions of men? 
On the other hand, is the liberty of 
thought and action held up by Protes- 
tants as a mark of the truth of their 
religion reasonable? Is it necessary 
for salvation? Is it effective for salva- 
tion? Is it God-given and guaranteed? 
Surely such questions are of paramount 
interest to anyone who believes in God 
and accepts Christ as a Redeemer, and 
thinking about them is not something 
that will ordinarily be resisted. 


It is quite easy to set down the list 
of things in which a Catholic freely 
decides to limit his liberty when he 
accepts the Catholic religion. It is to 
be noted that he freely does this, under 
the command of his intellect telling 
him that it is the only right and reason- 
able thing to do. He always retains 
the freedom to act against his right 
reason. It is therefore not a question 
of giving up physical liberty to do 
certain things, but of recognizing the 
fact that to do certain things, which 
he is physically free to do, would be to 
act against reason, morality and con- 
science. And when the terms of these 
limitations of liberty are set down, we 
believe that almost all Protestants will 
be minded to accept them at least in 
some degree. 


The first thing in which a Catholic 
determines to accept a limitation of his 
liberty is in the matter of the moral 
law. He accepts moral law much in 
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the same way that he accepts physical 
laws. He knows that he cannot escape 
physical laws. He has a healthy re- 
spect for them in all places and at all 
times. He knows that he can act as 
if he did not accept, for example, the 
physical law of gravity by jumping 
from a high building, or the physical 
law according to which fire consumes 
by entering a burning building or walk- 
ing through a bonfire. But he also 
knows that the consequences of such 
actions are inescapable. He does not 
say that such laws are relative, or 
changeable, or that they are to be re- 
interpreted by individuals, or that they 
were ancient superstitions. Nor does 
he feel that his liberty is irrationally 
crippled or limited because he has to 
obey such laws or take the conse- 
quences. 


The analogy is nearly perfect with 
regard to moral laws for a Catholic. 
He accepts the moral law which was 
imposed: upon human nature in the 
very act of its creation. The law against 
murder, the law against adultery, the 
law against stealing—these he recog- 
nizes as part of the natural law, as 
universal and unchangeable as_ the 
physical laws of gravity and fire’s con- 
suming. He knows that he can act 
as if there were no such laws: he is 
physically free to murder, to commit 
adultery, to rob and steal. But he 
also knows that if he does these things 
he will have to take the consequences, 
which in regard to moral law are eternal, 
unless of course, there be full repent- 
ance and atonement. ‘Therefore he has 
no wish to demand liberty in respect 
to the natural moral law. He does not 
want, either foolishly to maintain that 
he can change the eternal moral law, or 
blindly to decide that it does not mat- 
ter whether he observes it or not. In 
no sense does he consider it an insult 
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to his idea of freedom that he must 
obey the moral law or take the conse- 
quences, 


Thus it is that when a Protestant 
says to a Catholic: “You have sur- 
rendered your freedom, while I still 
Possess mine, and that makes my re- 
ligion true,” the Catholic is inclined to 
answer: “Do you mean that you pos- 
sess freedom to change the moral law 
which God made with human nature? 
Do you mean that you have freedom to 
break the eternal moral law, habitually 
or in certain circumstances without evil 
consequence? Do you mean that you are 
at liberty to say that it does not mat- 
ter whether a person accepts a moral 
law or not?” If none of these things 
are what the Protestant means when 
he says that he possesses liberty, then 
he accepts the same limitations on his 
freedom that are accepted by all Cath- 
olics. 


The second point on which a Cath- 
olic accepts a reasonable limitation of 
his freedom is in the matter of sub- 
mitting to authority. No doubt he 
and most sincere Protestants start off 
on the same footing in this regard: all 
begin by accepting the authority of 
God and any limitation of individual 
liberty evidently imposed by the author- 
ity of God. They part company, how- 
ever, on the question of submission to 
intermediate or delegated authority. 
The Protestant says that his freedom 
means that he need accept no authority 
on earth in religious or spiritual mat- 
ters; he holds himself bound only 
directly and personally to God. The 
Catholic maintains that no authority 
is of any value unless it comes from 
God and is clearly established and out- 
lined by God; but that God has clearly 
delegated His authority to others and 
that it is no unreasonable limitation of 
one’s liberty to submit to an authority 


so delegated. 


The reasonableness of the Catholic’s 
position can be seen from two different 
angles. The first reveals it to be in per- 
fect conformity with the manner in 
which God has exercised His authority 
over human beings from the beginning 
of time and in all human relationships. 
He has always directed and governed 
human beings through other human 
beings in whom He vested some part 
of His own authority. This is evident 
in the natural order as well as the super- 
natural. He makes parents His repre- 
sentives in commanding their children, 
saying to each of the latter: “Honor 
thy father and thy mother.” He does 
not say to a child: “I am the only 
authority in the world; you need not 
sacrifice your liberty to anyone except 
me; learn whatever you can about Me, 
and then obey me only.” On the con- 
trary, He says to a child: “Obey your 
father and mother, who are set over you 
by Me, even though at times you do not 
understand the reasonableness of their 
commands, and even though they are 
not perfect human beings themselves. I 
shall remain in the background; my 
commands shall come to you through 
your parents.” In the same way he com- 
mands employees to obey their employ- 
ers in all that pertains to their work, 
citizens to obey their civil rulers in all 
that comes under their competence, 
pupils to obey their teachers in all 
that touches their education, the sick 
to obey their physicians in what is 
commanded for their health. The im- 
portant point is that in all these human 
relationships a man is bound to limit 
his own freedom by obedience to an- 
other human being, who, whatever his 
own character, holds the authority of 
God. 


In spiritual matters it has always 
been the same. God first gave the ten 
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commandments to Moses, and Moses 
was to promulgate them to the people. 
Always, during the thousands of years 
before the coming of Christ, it was 
human beings to whom God gave 
authority to direct in His name other 
human beings. ‘True, once in a while 
He personally showed Himself, now in 
a burning bush, now in a pillar of fire, 
now in some stupendous miracle of 
divine power, but in almost every case 
the purpose of His own appearance was 
to convince the people that someone 
whom He had chosen for the purpose 
actually held authority over . them. 
Against this pattern of acting, it would 
be strange if, when Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, came into the world and 
left it after a short time, He would have 
said to His followers: “From now on 
you will never again be asked to submit 
to any authority but Myself. No 
human being will ever again have any- 
thing to say to you. Just read the 
Scriptures, or raise your eyes to heaven, 
and think of Me, and do not listen to 


anyone who ever claims to speak in - 


My name.” 


That He never spoke thus, rather that 
He said the very opposite, is a matter 
of record and of history. This is the 
second angle from which a Catholic 
views the necessity of limiting his free- 
dom by submitting to an authority that 
comes from God. The words of Christ 
are to be found in every Bible, even 
those used by the claimants of freedom 
from all authority in religious matters, 
in which He clearly set up an authority 
in such matters. 
and if He said the following words to 
certain of His followers, it is hard to 
see how one can be a Christian and not 
limit his own freedom by accepting the 
authority involved: “I give you the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and whatso- 
ever you shall bind upon earth shall 
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be bound also in heaven, and whatso- ~ 
ever you shall loose upon earth shall be 
loosed also in heaven”. . . . “He that 
heareth you, heareth Me, and he that 
despiseth you, despiseth Me.” He recog- 
nized the fact that thus placing author- 
ity in definite human beings would in- 
volve the risk that weak or sinful men 
might at times receive it, as Judas re- 
ceived it in the beginning, but He made 
the promise that He would protect His 
followers by divine intervention from 
error of doctrine or morals on the part 
of those who would represent Him. 
“Behold,” He said, “I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” To the end of time He thus 
indicated that men would be chosen to 
speak in His name; He did not promise 
that none of these would ever lose their 
souls, but He did promise that he would 
be at hand to see to it that no one would 
be permitted to go astray from His 
teaching as a result of the official teach- 
ing of His representatives. 


In the face of all this, the Catholic 
says: “I am bound in conscience to 
limit my liberty to the extent that Christ 
gave others authority over me. That is 
the only way to be a true Christian.” 
To the Protestant who proclaims liberty 
from all authority as a mark of the 
true Christian, he says: ‘‘Do you mean 
that the true Christian is free to deny 
that Christ said anything like the above 
to any of His followers? Or free to admit 
that He said those things, but that any- 
one is free not to heed them in living 
as a Christian? If so, that does not 
look like intelligent freedom to me.” 


The third field in which a Catholic 
limits his liberty is that of adherence 
to truth. Strictly speaking it is not 
logical to say that this is in any sense 
a limitation of liberty, because man is 
so created that ordinarily he would not 
even raise the question of whether there 
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is a limitation in being bound to recog- 
nize and embrace truth; he is made 
for truth as a key is made to fit a lock; 
it is just silly to talk about being free 
from the necessity of embracing truth, 
as it would be silly for a key to seek 
any goal other than that of turning the 
lock for which it was made. 


But we permit ourselves to speak 
of loyalty to truth as involving a limita- 
tion of liberty because this very loyalty 
is considered so great an enemy of 
liberty by many people today. One of 
the Protestants quoted above says: “We 
rejoice in freedom of thought and 
action,” as if to say that there is no 
compelling power in truth that can 
challenge their freedom to think as they 
please. Others often speak of being. 
freed from “‘dogma”’, or from the state- 
ments of “theologians”, or from “hair- 
splitting doctrines and definitions.” 
Others go further and say that there is 
no absolute truth, especially in religious 
matters, which in turn leads to such 
statements as: “All religions are equally 
good, no matter how contradictory their 
tenets,” and “It does not matter what a 
person believes, so long as he does good.” 


What is the Catholic’s position? It 
follows a few inexorably logical steps. 
no one of which can rightly be said to 
impinge on true liberty at all. The first 
step is acceptance of the principle that 
truth, whether in scientific, artistic, prac- 
tical or religious matters, is one, ob- 
jective, incapable of contradictions. It 
cannot, he knows, be equally true that 
fire consumes oxygen and that fire does 
not consume oxygen; it cannot be si- 
multaneously true that there is a sun in 
the sky and that there is no sun in the 
sky; it cannot be two forms of truth 
to say that five plus five equal ten, and 
five plus five equal eleven. So in reli- 
gious truth: what is true is always true, 
just as God, the author of truth, is al- 
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way God. The second step is recogni- 
tion of the fact that religious truth, like 
all other truths, can be possessed in one 
of two ways: either as a result of reason- 
ing to it, or through accepting God’s 
word concerning it, and that the second 
way can confirm the first and teach 
many things that the first could not 
attain at all. 


The third step is the actual submis- 
sion to religious truth presented in one 
or both of these ways, and submission 
that excludes, by its very nature, any 
claim of liberty to deny or change the 
truth. Once a Catholic has found his 
reason convincing him of a certain re- 
ligious truth, or once he has been in- 
tellectually satisfied that Christ said or 
taught a certain doctrine, the question 
of liberty simply does not arise for him. 
The only alternative he can think of is 
that of making a fool of himself by not 
clinging to the truth. 


Many Protestants who may follow the 
above steps in union with all Catholics 
may still say that it is a blessed thing 
to be freed from the strictures of 
“dogma.” That is because they have 
been educated to a false idea of what 
dogma is. They think that the Catholic 
Church can label any religious or moral 
idea as a “dogma” and then demand . 
that her adherents blindly surrender to 
it their intellects and wills. This is, 
of course, completely false. There is no 
truth or dogma presented to Catholics 
without the accompaniment of the 
proofs from reason or from Christ’s 
words or from both that are sufficient 
to convince anyone that it is something 
that compels the conviction of the 
mind. Define “dogma” as it is defined 
in the mind of many non-Catholics, i.e., 
as any religious opinion proposed by 
any Catholic writer, and Catholics will 
be found to be just as insistent on their 
freedom to accept or reject it as any 
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Protestant in the world. 

If therefore, it is the Protestant’s 
idea of liberty that there is no such 
thing as religious truth that is absolute 
and eternal, or that it does not matter 
whether a person possesses objective 
religious truth or not, or that religious 
truth differs for different persons and 
that each may choose his own brand, 
or that Christ Himself does not care 
whether those who believe in Him 
accept all or none or some of the truths 
He put into words or handed down to 
His followers,—if, we say, any of these 


notions represent the Protestant con- 
cept of liberty of thought in matters 
of religion, then such liberty is not only 
not a mark of the truth of Protestant- 
ism, but a mark of its untruth. If, on 
the other hand, the Catholic finds him- 
self bound to limit his liberty by con- 
forming his mind to truth, if he can- 
not conceive of himself taking freedom 
to believe and say things that contradict 
Christ or reason, then he is the one who 
has the kind of liberty all men should 
desire. 


Investment In God 


Inspired by a sermon in his local church, Perry Hayden, a Quaker miller of 
Tecumseh, Michigan, set out in 1940 to illustrate some Bible lessons on “Tithing, 
rebirth and returns on what we sow.” 

Hayden started with a cubic inch of wheat seed, which he planted in a plot 
four feet by eight feet. A year later he harvested the wheat, deducting ten per 
cent of the wheat as a tithe to the church. He then planted the balance in the 
following year. The second, third and fourth years he deducted the tithe and 
replanted the balance of each crop. Last year’s crop, which was tHe fifth, had 
grown from the original cubic inch to 230 acres and netted 5,555 bushels. The 
sixth and final year of the demonstration required 2,500 acres of land. “If con- 
tinued for nine years,” said Mr. Hayden, “it would require all the land of West 
Virginia, and in ten years it would cover the whole United States.” It is esti- 
mated that the thirteenth year would cover the whole globe; all starting with 
a cubic inch of wheat, a little faith, and God’s promise of increase. 

—Social Justice Review. 


Battle H ymn 


In view of the fact that our Baptist and Methodist brethren are so exercised 
these days about Myron C. Taylor’s presence at the Vatican, and have devoted 
the major part of several conventions to stirring denunciations of his mission, we 
have prepared a hymn suitable for unison singing at such affairs, which we offer 
them free of charge. It can be sung to the melody of Onward Christian Soldiers: 


Onward Christian Soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 
Myron Taylor’s mission 
Makes us good and sore! 
Lift your voices, let them sound, 
Rise up, every man 
Write to Congress, we must foil the 
Scheming Vatican. 
Chorus: 
Onward Christian soldiers, 
Shake your fist at Rome, 
Shout it all together: 
Taylor must come home! 
—L. G. M. 
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Uncle Ed’s Cellar 


Many older readers will recognize this cellar, with its appointments 
and furnishings, and may even recall events such as are drawn from 


the book of memory here. 


L. G. Miller 


“THIS,” said my hostess, “is the 
rumpus room.” ‘i 

She was showing me the basement 
of her home, which had lately been re- 
finished according to the latest mode. 

““As you see, we keep our ping pong 
table here, and there are other games 
in that cabinet against the wall. We 
have had the floor carpeted to keep 
down the chill, and the walls, you notice, 
are done in pastel blue which helps to 
eliminate eye-strain.” 

I oh-ed and ah-ed in the accepted 
fashion. 

“And here,” she went on, opening a 
door, “is my husband’s work-shop and 
beside it the laundry.” Everything was 
spotless and gleaming and curiously 
impersonal. 

‘ “Well, you certainly have a comfort- 
able-looking place,” I said. 

“Oh, yes. We often spend the even- 
ing down here. It certainly is differ- 
ent from the old days, when the cellar 
was the least respectable part of the 
house, and nobody ever went into it 
except to put coal in the furnace.” 

Well, I thought to myself, I don’t 
know about that. There are as many 
memories for me centering around my 
Uncle Ed’s cellar as around any part 
of his big and rambling house. . . . 

It was an old-time cellar, the one I 
am thinking of, occupying the space 
under the entire house, and without any 
fancy partitions or pastel blue on the 
cement walls. But in the heat of sum- 
mer three or four of us as children 
found it a cool retreat in which to play; 
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there was, moreover, a curious fascina- 
tion in the atmosphere, which was 
loaded with the scent of apples, pickles, 
laundry soap and old lumber. 

Uncle Ed and Aunt Mame, like 
most people, found it next to impossible 
to throw anything away, and there 
where two levels in their limbo of dis- 
carded articles, the superior part, in 
the attic, and the lower, amid the 
shades of gloom, in the basement. Dis- 
carded pictures and paintings went to 
the attic without. any question, and so 
did packets of old letters and the bat- 
tered remains of children’s games and 
toys. These had an intimate associa- 
tion with human personalities, and it 
would have been a kind of sacrilege to 
relegate them to the dampness and 
gloomy twilight of the nether regions. 

By the same token, broken old chairs 
and lamps and rickety side tables auto- 
matically found their way downstairs, 
where they were supposedly earmarked 
to be chopped up into kindling. Uncle 
Ed, who liked to regard himself as en- 
tirely free from sentiment, was con- 
stantly threatening to do this, but could 
never bring himself to the point. The 
natural result was that through the 
years there accumulated in the cellar 
a great collection of such objects. 
Among other pieces, there was a rock- 
ing chair with one rocker missing, a 
wicker chair with no seat in it, and a 
floor lamp which had lost its base and 
could be maintained in an upright posi- 
tion only by leaning it against the wall. 

During parties at Uncle Ed’s house 
these worn-out pieces of furniture came 
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into active use, for it was the custom in 
those days for the menfolk, as the eve- 
ning wore on, to descend to the cellar 
in response to a mysterious signal given 
by the host. There, perched precari- 
ously upon broken chairs and boxes, 
and with a case or two of beer before 
them, they discoursed solemnly upon 
masculine subjects without fear of 
irrelevant interruption from their women 
folk. 


There were several other curious 
objets d’art to be seen in Uncle Ed’s 
cellar. There was, for instance, a sub- 
stantial footstool built out of what 
seemed to be small. sections of oak, 
solidly reinforced on all sides and over- 
laid with six or seven coats of varnish 
which completely smothered the original 
surface of the wood. This was the work 
of Cousin Bob, who as a youth had been 
exposed to a species of indoctrination 
in the art of carpentry called “manual 
training.” For years this footstool 
graced the front room, until Aunt Mame 
decided with a sigh that it suffered by 
comparison with several new chairs 
which had been purchased. So solidly 
was this footstool built that it could 
undoubtedly have supported the weight 
of a small elephant, and burdens almost 
as heavy had repeatedly tested its dura- 
bility. Other products of Cousin Bob’s 
apprenticeship in the art of carpentry 
were also present, including a massive 
shoe shining stand, constructed appar- 
ently out of two-by-fours, and a bat- 
tered smoking stand, which now suf- 
fered the indignity of serving as a re- 
ceptacle for a stack of empty flower 
pots. 


In one corner of the cellar stood 
Aunt Mame’s wringer and her big 
laundry basket, and Monday was one 
day when we never played in the base- 
ment, for on that day Aunt Mame would 
descend into its depths early in the 
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morning with a grim look in her eye, 
put on a pair of old overshoes, two 
aprons, and a towel over her hair, and 
spend the hours until noon over her 
wash-tubs. She had no washing-machine, 
but scrubbed every article of wear 
from socks to work-trousers over: her 
wash-board, a task so back-breaking 
that at noon she could scarcely eat her 
dinner for fatigue. There were always 
two boarders in the house in those days, 
and Aunt Mame did their wash along 
with that of her family of five, scrub- 
bing it all by hand, hanging it up in 
the back yard, and ironing it herself. 
Monday was understandably enough 
a somewhat forbidding time, and par- 
ticularly was this true when some un- 
toward incident happened to ruffle her 
usual calm. Occasionally, for instance, 
one of the boarders would be so forget- 
ful as to leave a cigar in the pocket of 
his shirt when he threw it into the 
laundry basket. Upon being soaked in 
hot water and strong soap, the tobacco 
promptly disintegrated and discharged 
a rich brown dye into the shirt and all 
neighboring articles in the wash-tub. I 
never heard her utter any curses at a 
time like this, but she looked sometimes 
as if she wished there were no com- 
mandment against doing so. 


In a corner near the furnace could 
be found a strange and wonderful col- 
lection of bottles, for bottles of all 
shapes and sizes were considered as 
having some potential value, and never 
under any circumstances were they 
thrown away by Aunt Mame. Empty 
horse-radish, mustard and peanut-butter 
containers, vinegar bottles, gallon jugs, 
Mason jars, and any other variety you 
can think of were represented. In the 
canning season, many of these were 
put to use by Aunt Mame, and her 
preserves and jellies and pickles ap- 
peared on. the table in rather discon- 
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certing receptacles, with the inevitable 
paraffin disc protecting the jelly from 
the outer air, and a little slip of paper 
pasted to the glass on which would be 
written in her firm hand: “Blackberry 
preserves—Sept., 1926,” or “Crabapple 
jelly, Oct., 1927.” From her habit of 
using strange containers in her canning 
there resulted the strange incident in 
which Mr. Moran, a star boarder, was 
almost asphyxiated. But of that, more 
anon, 


There were also several cases of beer 
bottles stored away in Uncle Ed’s cel- 
lar, and it must be confessed that even 
- during Prohibition Uncle Ed saw to it 
that they fulfilled their purpose of exist- 
ence. At regular intervals during the 
year a visitor upon entering the house 
would be assailed by a pungent and 
somewhat disagreeable odor which 
seeped through walls and closed doors; 
it advertised Uncle Ed’s activity in the 
basement, where he could be found pre- 
paring an unsavory looking mixture 
in a battered ten-gallon crock. This 
mixture, when properly prepared, could 


be seen boiling and bubbling under the - 


force of its own fermentation. Malt 
and hops were of course the main in- 
gredients of the stuff, and like many 
another man during that period, Uncle 
Ed regarded his own home-brew as 
being without a rival. 


The whole business of turning out a 
batch of home-brew met with little 
sympathy and support from Aunt 
Mame. During the periods in which 
it was taking place, she went about 
the house with tightly compressed lips, 
and woe betide anyone who did not 
keep the cellar door tightly closed. As 
I look back in memory to those days, 
it is not difficult to understand her dis- 
taste, for of all the drinkable liquids 
invented by man, the home brew of 
Prohibition days was among the least 
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palatable, and Uncle Ed’s concoction 
was no exception to the rule. 

There were certain hideous sessions, 
which Aunt Mame recalls even today 
with a shudder, when Uncle Ed and his 
cronies took over the kitchen and pre- 
pared themselves a feast of the above- 
mentioned home brew, crackers and 
limburger cheese. Aunt Mame had even 
less regard, if possible, for limburger 
cheese than she had for the home brew, 
and during these infrequent orgies she 
fled to a room in the upper part of the 
house where behind closed doors she read 
the Forty Days’ Prayer to St. Joseph 
for patience beneath her heavy cross. 
She would indeed have needed a clothes 
pin over her nose in order to avoid the 
cross altogether, and, for all I know, 
she may have worn one. 


Uncle Ed’s home brew was not only 
made but bottled in his own cellar, and 
occasionally this bottling process was 
performed without due regard for cer- 
tain scientific principles relating to air 
pressure within confined spaces. Every 
so often Aunt Mame would wake up 
in the middle of the night, oppressed 
by a vagué sense of uneasiness. She 
would listen for a time, and then sud- 
denly and unmistakably there would 
come the sound of a sharp ‘“‘pop!” from 
the lower regions of the house. With 
an inward groan, she would wait for 
the sequel, which was not long in com- 
ing: 

“Pop-pop-pop-pop!”” 

Like a fusillade of musketry, Uncle 
Ed’s latest batch would be flexing its 
muscles and blowing the caps off its 
bottles. Uncle Ed was a heavy sleeper, 
but who will blame Aunt Mame if at 
such times she shook her devoted spouse 
awake and heaped reproaches upon his 
head, while below in the cellar the bot- 
tles kept on merrily exploding their 
caps in the midnight quiet. 
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There was an ancient medicine cab- 


inet nailed to an upright beam in Uncle . 


Ed’s cellar, and in it were to be found 
various jars of ointment and boxes of 
pills and other home remedies which 
over the years had been accumulated, 
and which, after a long stay in the 
respectable environs of the bathroom, 
had been relegated to the lower regions. 
Out of the presence of this medicine 
cabinet and its contents there stemmed 
a curious incident centering around a 
boarder who for a time had his resi- 
dence with Uncle Ed and Aunt Mame. 


This boarder’s name was Michael 
Moran; he was a railroad man, sallow 
and. saturnine in appearance, and exer- 
cised a kind of fascination upon all who 
met him by his wonderful knowledge 
of materia medica. He was by nature 
somewhat given to hypochondria, and 
he had made a careful study of the de- 
leterious effects wrought upon his deli- 
cate system by certain kinds of food. 
If, for instance, Aunt Mame prepared 
boiled cabbage for the family dinner, 
Mr. Moran, as he took his place at 
table, would look at the offending dish 
with an expression of pain and say with 
a sigh: 

“T.love cabbage, but I can never eat 
it. It bloats me.” 

Or he might shake his head sadly 
when pressed to help himself to the 
cauliflower, and remark: 

“T would love to take some, but I 
don’t dare.” Then, placing his hand 
on his abdomen and lifting his eyes 
heavenward: 

“Heart-burn! You have no idea!” 


It so happened that one evening after 
supper the family was gathered in the 
basement, drawn there by a desire to 
inspect a whitewashing job which Uncle 
Ed had recently performed upon the 
cellar walls. Mr. Moran was one of 
the party, and as they stood admiring 
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Uncle Ed’s handiwork, he suddenly 
sneezed. 

“Oh, oh,” he said. “It’s the flu, I 
know it is. I’ve been feeling logy all 
day.” 

Aunt Mame was solicitous. 

“You’ve been looking peaked, Mr. 
Moran. Is your nose stopped up?” 

“Ym afraid it is,” said the star 
boarder, with the gentle air of one pre- 
pared to suffer much. 

“T’ve got just the thing for you, then. 
I’ve got a jar of mentholatum down 
here, and that will give you some re- 
lief.” So saying, Aunt Mame proceeded 
to the medicine cabinet and reached 
into it for her favorite prescription for 
colds. 


Now it was somewhat dark in the 
cellar, and thus perhaps Aunt Mame 
is not entirely to be blamed for what 
followed. At any rate, she unscrewed 
the top from what she thought was the 
jar of mentholatum and handed it to 
Mr. Moran. The others turned their 
attention once more to the whitewashing 
job, while Mr. Moran took a generous 
portion of the supposed mentholatum on 
his fingertip and applied it to his nose, 
sniffing hard as he did so in order to 
draw it well back into the nasal pas- 
sages. 

The next instant he emitted a 
strangled cry of anguish. The others 
turned just in time to see him leap 
into the air, clawing at his nose as he 
did so. 

“Holy mackerel!” cried Mr. Moran, 
in muffled tones, and so saying he turned 
and bounded up the cellar stairs 
and through the screen door into the 
yard, where he could be observed 
through the cellar window running up 
and down the yard like a man possessed 
of seven devils. 

It was Uncle Ed who first picked up 
the jar which Mr. Moran had in his 
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anguish flung to the floor. It was a 
mentholatum jar, all right, and the con- 
tents were of the same color as that 
soothing salve, but there all resemblance 
ended. Uncle Ed took one sniff, looked 
at the label, and exclaimed in horror- 
stricken tones: 

“‘Horse-radish!” 

All the persons in the cellar drew in 
their breath as one man. Aunt Mame’s 
horseradish had a deserved reputation 
for its potency. One pinch of it upon 
a mouthful of food was enough to make 
the tears start to the eyes and the 
breath come quickly. The effect of a 
good portion of it sniffed up into the 
delicate nasal passages was more than 
the human imagination could cope with. 

Mr. Moran could now be seen rolling 
violently upon the ground, while a neigh- 
bor who had been raking his yard stood 
at a safe distance and watched him with 
open mouth. Aunt Mame had presence 
of mind enough to procure a glass of 
water as they ran to offer their boarder 
assistance, and when this was admin- 
istered, he sat up. His face was as red 
as if it had been parboiled, tears stream- 
ed from his eyes, and his breath came 
in short gasps as if he had just run 


five miles at top speed. 

“Are you all right, Mr. Moran?” 
asked Aunt Mame. 

The victim looked at his hostess with 
an air of infinite reproach. He then 
swallowed convulsively, cleanched and 
unclenched his fists, and without a word 
turned and walked totteringly to the 
house. 

Mr. Moran left for other parts short- 
ly after this episode; he could never 
erase the suspicion from his mind that 
he had been the victim of a particularly 
horrible practical joke. 

Aunt Mame was of course responsible 
to the extent that she had used the 
mentholatum jar, but she defended her- 
self by saying that when she was put- 
ting up her horseradish, she had used 
up all other containers, and this one 
seemed suitable enough. 

As to how the jar had found its way 
into the medicine cabinet, they could 
never explain it to their satisfaction. 
And I wasn’t of much help, because 
whenever the conversation veered to- 
wards that particular family mystery, 
if I was visiting at the house, I suddenly 
remembered an important errand which 
had to be performed post haste. 


The Fraudulent Sex 


The English Parliament in 1700 passed the following law against the wiles of 
women; as reported by Raymond Schuessler in the Victorian: 


That all women of whatever age, rank, profession or degree, whether virgin, 
maid or widow, that shall from and after such Act impose upon, seduce and 
betray into matrimony any of His Majesty’s subjects by means of scent, paints, 
cosmetic washes, artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool, iron stays, hoops, high- 
heeled shoes or bolstered hips, shall incur the penalty of the law now in force 
against witchcraft and like misdemeanors, and that the marriage upon conviction 
shall stand null and void.” 


Reduced W ei ght 


A man who weighs 200 pounds at the North Pole will weigh about 198.94 
pounds at the Equator. This strange phenomenon is due to the spinning of the 
earth on its axis, causing a centrifugal force along the equator which lessens the 
apparent weight of objects. 
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Character Test (57 ) 


i L. M. Merrill 


On Blaming Others 


An unlovely weakness, arising from unchecked vanity and pride, shows itself 
in some people through the habit of blaming others for anything that is criti- 
cized in them. The origin of this weakness is usually to be found in lack of 
training in childhood: either foolish parents defended their children against every 
accusation that was breathed against them by others, or the children were per- 
mitted to escape blame by lying or by pointing their finger at others whenever 
a charge was made against themselves. The child who has never known correction 
or punishment, or who has never accepted blame, grows into the man or woman 
who still seek scapegoats to bear the brunt of their own mistakes and faults 
and sins. 


Transference of blame is effected by adults in a variety of situations. When 
they have actually been found out in an evil action, they immediately call to 
the attention of those concerned the far greater sins of somebody else, preferably 
the greater sins of their own accusers. A man caught in a lie recalls a bigger lie 
told on a previous occasion by the one who caught him; a woman checked in a 
“catty” remark answers with an instance of a more “catty” remark made by 
her accuser. At the very least such persons will smother any attention that is 
being paid to their own sins by loud and detailed narrations of the crimes of 
third parties. Thus the sins of the proud person are always made to look in- 
significant beside the sins of others. 


Even indeliberate mistakes and errors are blamed on others by those who are 
oversensitive to criticism. Husbands have been known to blame their wives for 
not preventing them from making a bad investment. Wives who have been ex- 
travagant with the family funds, with disastrous results, have frequently put the 
blame on their own husbands, much to the latter’s surprise. Employers are es- 
pecially prone to blame their employees for business mistakes, because it is so 
easy to blame a subordinate and to use one’s authority to make the blame stick. 


Bad habits are also explained away by such persons, usually by blaming some- 
body for deliberately causing them. Trite, but not unusual, is the statement: 
“T drink too much, but my wife has driven me to it.” Or the subterfuge: “I 
have a nasty temper, but my children are responsible for it by their bad con- 
duct.” Or again: “I curse and swear, but it’s all the fault of those who make me 
angry.” There are innumerable other examples of how selfish people brush off 
their bad habits by making others responsible for them. 


A strong character is one who is not only willing to take criticism and blame 
for his actual faults and mistakes, but who is not too concerned about defending 
himself against unmerited criticism. He knows he has faults and that he makes 
mistakes, some that are never found out by others. If he is criticized for some- 
thing he has not done, he thinks of some of his secret defects and transfers, in 
his mind, the unmerited blame to them. 
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Is Your Mind O. K.? 


This is the first of an important series of articles that will analyze 
the various forms of mental breakdown that afflict human beings. 
The second article will treat of neurasthenia, commonly called 


nervous breakdown. 


H. J]. O’Connell 


WHEN the word “hospital” is men- 
tioned, most people immediately think 
of bodily disease, of pneumonia, broken 
legs, and tuberculosis. Yet it is a little 
known fact that in the United States 
there are more beds for nervous and 
mental patients than for the physically 
diseased. Each year over 100,000 new 
mental cases are admitted to institu- 
tions. During the last war the Army 
discharged soldiers diagnosed as psy- 
choneurotic at the rate of 30,000 a 
month. To realize the magnitude of 
the problem, it is enough to know that 
of approximately every twenty babies 
born, one will be placed in a mental 
hospital sometime during his life. Not 
only that, but one of every ten will 
have an incapacitating mental disorder. 
Many of these, indeed, have some bodily 
defect which is at the basis of their 
mental derangement. The brain in 
some, has been injured by an accident. 
In others it has been affected by disease, 
by the gathering of poisons in the sys- 
tem, or has never developed properly. 

Yet for almost half the cases in 
mental institutions, no physical cause 
or organic defect can be found by the 
most searching examination of medical 
science. These are simply individuals 
who have not been able to adjust them- 
selves to the demands of modern life, 
who have broken under the stress and 
strain of living. They are men and 
women who have not trained them- 
selves to settle satisfactorily the conflict 
of emotions and desires that is inevit- 
able in every human life. Finding the 
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real world too difficult or too unpleasant 
to live in, they have taken refuge in a 
world of unreality, and become victims 
of one of the many forms of mental dis- 
order. What are the causes of such 
breakdowns? What are the signs that 
indicate a person’s mental health is be- 
coming shaky? What can such a person 
do to strengthen his mind against 
disease? In simple language this series 
of articles will attempt to answer such 
questions. It is intended to help men 
and women who are struggling in dif- 
ficult life situations to understand the 
safe and sound principles that should 
direct their conduct, and to adjust 
themselves to their problems in such a 
way that they will find mental peace 
and happiness. 

The cause of functional mental dis- 
orders, that is, of those which have no 
organic or physical cause, is to be found 
in emotional conflict. An analysis of 
human nature reveals a tissue of de- 
sires, many of which are opposed to, 
and at war with one another. At the 
root of all is the basic drive of self- 
love, which finds expression in the vari- 
ous drives of body and mind. Very 
strong in every person is the instinct 
of self-preservation, manifesting itself 
in the seeking of food, rest, shelter, and 
the flight from danger. This instinct 
is so powerful that often, when the 
preservation of the individual is threat- 
ened, all other considerations are for- 
gotten. Men who have been ship- 
wrecked and who have drifted for days 
at sea without supplies have asserted 
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that at such times they could think and 
speak of nothing but food and drink. 
Likewise, in times of panic men go mad 
with fear, and trample one another in 
frantic efforts to escape. Another deep- 
ly rooted instinct is that of sex, whose 
object is the preservation of the race. 
Some modern psychologists, especially 
Freud and his followers, look upon the 
sex instinct as the most basic in human 
life, and attempt to explain even the 
most innocent and apparently unrelated 
actions as manifestations of sex im- 
pulses. Sex is, indeed, a very powerful 
drive, and is often the cause of emo- 
tional disorders; but it is not the only 
instinct, nor even the most basic. Freud 
and his disciples certainly go too far 
in trying to find a sex element in every 
human desire and action. 


Besides the tendency to self-preserva- 
tion, which man has in common with 
all living things, and the sex instinct, 
which man has in common with the 
animals, each human being has tend- 
encies which are proper to his rational 
nature, for example, curiosity to know, 
longing for companionship, desire of 
social approval. Moreover, with rela- 
tion to the various objects which he 
apprehends as good or evil, man may 
react with a medley of emotional re- 


sponses. Human beings love what is 
good, hate what is evil. If the good 
thing is absent, it is desired, if 


present, it is enjoyed. If evil is absent, 
it is shunned, if present, sorrow is ex- 
perienced. If the attainment of a good 
thing is difficult, but possible, hope 
awakens in the heart; if it seems im- 
possible, one sinks in despair. When 
evil approaches a man, he shrinks away 
in fear, or calls upon his courage to 
repel it. The intrusion of that which 
is disliked causes anger. These basic 
emotional responses, called “passions’’, 
may be mingled together in many dif- 


ferent combinations, and directed to 
countless objects. Hour by hour, day 
by day, these various drives assail the 


| 
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mind and heart of man, seeking their F 


fulfilment. It is clear that unless some 


‘ system of order, and some scale of 


? 


values be established, man will be con- — 


stantly tossed about by a storm of 


emotion, at the mercy of his various © 


impulses, without peace and without 
happiness. 

It is impossible that all human desires 
be satisfied. They are often in conflict 
with one another, and with the per- 


“ 


sonal, social, and religious standards © 


which have been accepted. Thus, the 
soldier about to go into battle will 
find the instinct of self-preservation 
and the fear of danger putting up a 
desperate struggle with his own ideal 
of personal courage, with the desire to 
escape the punishment of desertion, 
and with the claims of conscience. Or 
again, a man who has fallen in love with 
another man’s wife will be torn between 
his passion for the woman, and his own 
sense of decency, the fear of social dis- 
grace, and the demands of the moral 
law. In each of these cases, and in 
countless others that come up in the 
life of every human being, it is clearly 
impossible to satisfy the desires on both 
sides. While the battle rages, the man 
is in a state of mental conflict. How 
the individual reacts to the conflict 
will determine the peace or disturbance, 
the happiness or unhappiness of his 
soul. 


There are a number of possible 
methods of meeting emotional conflict. 
First of all, the lower desire may be 
brought before the bar of conscience 
and judged by the standards which have 
been set as the guiding norms of life. 
If it is opposed to these standards, it 
is ruled out consciously and deliberately, 
and an effort made to distract the mind 
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from the object arousing the desire by 
directing activity in useful and satis- 
factory channels. Thus, the married 
man who has fallen in love with the 
other man’s wife may decide in favor 
of his home, the happiness of his chil- 
dren, and his sense of social and religious 
values. He tells the woman that he 
cannot see her again, removes from his 
possession any souvenirs that might 
recall the thought of her, and seeks to 
divert his efforts to promoting the hap- 
piness of his family, the education of 
his children, and the success of his own 
business career. For him the affair 
has ended. It is definitely written off 
the books. 


On the other hand, the person may 
give in to the lower desire, even though 
he knows it is contrary to reason, to the 
rights of society, and to his own con- 
science. The man may, for example, 
abandon his wife and children, and 
run off with the other woman; or he 
may, as so many have done, try to re- 
tain external respectability while con- 
tinuing to see his paramour secretly. 
Such conduct will not bring any real 
happiness. For each time he reflects 
upon his action, he must judgé that 
he has acted unworthily and done 
wrong. There follows inevitably re- 
morse of consicence and a sense of 
guilt, which prevent any true peace of 
soul. It may be remarked that a number 
of modern psychiatrists seek to eliminate 
this sense of guilt from the lives of those 
within their care on the’ score that it in- 
terferes with peace of mind. However, 
a sense of guilt when one has really done 
wrong is a perfectly natural, normal, 
and even salutary thing. It is true that 
sometimes this sense of guilt is exces- 
sive and unreasonable, amounting with 
some even to an obsession. Thus a man 
who has committed a serious moral of- 
fence may, even after he has repented 
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and done what he can to repair the 
wrong, still feel that no pardon is pos- 
sible for him, that he will surely be 
damned, and the like. Or a girl who has 
had an unfortunate sex experience, per- 
haps in childhood and against her will, 
may retain a sense of unworthiness that 
makes her feel she should never marry, 
that she should never dare enter a 
church. In these cases the obsession of 
guilt is unreasonable and irrational, and 
should be banished by appeal to the 
Mercy of God and the verdict of com- 
mon sense. However, when a man has 
done wrong, it is right and useful that 
he should feel guilty. To tell the man 
who has abandoned wife and children, 
or one who is indulging in unnatural sex 
practices, that they should feel no re- 
morse or sense of guilt is poor morality 
and even poorer psychiatry. That feel- 
ing of remorse and guilt is the one bridge 
left by which they can return to right 
conduct, and eventually reach true peace 
of heart. 


A third way of meeting the conflict 
of desires is to attempt escape without 
settling the conflict in favor of one side 
or the other. The lower desire is not 
indulged in; but neither is it deliber- 
ately judged and banished. Perhaps it 
is willingly retained in consciousness or 
on the fringe of consciousness. Such a 
method does not settle the conflict at 
all; it continues and perpetuates the 
struggle in the soul. The lower desire, 
still being retained, exerts its emotional 
influence. On the other hand, the higher 
aspirations of the soul, personal and 
social ideals and the claims of conscience, 
keep us from indulging the lower, and 
tug us to their side. The individual re- 
mains thus torn between two sides, in 
a state of uneasiness, tension, nervous- 
ness, and anxiety. For instance, the 
man who is tempted to run away with 
the other woman may not be willing to 
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abandon his family, to act contrary to 
the accepted standards of society, and 
to violate the laws of morality. But at 
the same time he may be unwilling to 
give up the woman. He continues to 
converse with her when opportunity 
offers, keeps her picture in his wallet, 
and daydreams about her. It is evident 
that, following such a line of conduct, 
he can have no true peace, and will be 
in a continual state of conflict and ten- 
sion, a fertile field for mental disorders, 
more or less serious in degree. 


It should be understood, however, 
that the emotional conflicts which beset 
an individual are not always clearly de- 
fined and openly recognized. The work- 
ings of the human mind and will are so 
complex that at times the person him- 
self is unable or unwilling to recognize 
either the motives of his actions or the 
fears and tendencies that influence him. 
Thus, the man of whom frequent men- 
tion has been made may be unwilling 
to admit to himself, much less to others, 
that he has fallen in love with another 
man’s wife. If asked, he would reply: 
“Nonsense! We’re just good friends.” 
And strange to say, he may believe this 
himself. Nevertheless, the emotional at- 
traction is there, is not rejected, and is 
exerting its influence. The man himself 
may wonder why he is so tense, so 
irritable, so depressed, so dissatisfied 
with his home life. When the source of 
conflict is just on the fringe of con- 
sciousness, it is said to be “subcon- 
scious”, that is, vaguely or dimly re- 
cognized. Or it may happen that the 
cause of emotional conflict is so deeply 
buried that it can be unearthed only 
with the greatest difficulty. It is then 
said to be “unconscious”. An ex-soldier, 
for example, trembled violently when- 
ever he came near a tombstone. There 
was no apparent reason. He realized 
that his fear was foolish and groundless, 


and was unable to account for it. Even- 


tually it came out that he had once — 


lain behind a tombstone while an enemy 
machine gun poured a hail of bullets 
at him. The connection was forgotten; 
but the sight of a tombstone by an un- 
conscious association still awakened the 
reaction of intense fear. It is important 
to recognize this process when dealing 
with the various anxities and phobias 
that afflict some persons. 


When assailed by a conflict which is 
not brought into consciousness, faced 
openly and frankly, and decided def- 
initely, the mind uses various tricks and 
psychological mechanisms to attain at 
least a temporary peace and Security. 
Some of these when properly used are 
helpful and sensible. Others are danger- 
ous, unsatisfactory, and at times lead 
to serious consequences. The very men- 
tion of them will awaken recognition, for 
they are typically human reactions to 
life situations. 


When desires are thwarted, when 
faced with failure, disappointment, or 
opposition, a person may react with a 
violent but useless display of emotion. 
This is called regression. Thus, the golf 
player who has made a poor shot breaks 
his club over his knee. The woman who 
has been refused a fur coat by her hus- 
band goes into a hysterical tantrum. The 
business man whose competitors have 
gotten ahead of him paces agitatedly up 
and down his office, uttering streams of 
profanity. This is a childish and inef- 
fectual mode of*behavior, very like that 
of the little boy who sulks and refuses 
to play because he can’t be “captain” 
of the ball team. Ordinarily it leads to 
no serious consequences, beyond that of 
disturbing the peace until the storm 
blows over. However, it is useless, and 
does nothing to better the situation. It 
likewise diminishes the moral strength 
of the personality, and develops habits 
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of responding emotionally rather than 
rationally to the difficulties of life. In 
extreme cases, it may lead to hysterical 
attacks. A far better way of acting is 
to accept the failures, disappointments, 
and opposition that are met with in 
every human life in a calm and reason- 
able manner, use our energies to redeem 
the situation, correct the mistakes we 
have made, and plan better for the 
future. 


Another common way of meeting 
conflict is to run away from the fight, 
distracting oneself by feverish activity 
in other fields. This is called extrover- 
sion. The woman who is dissatisfied 
with her duties as housewife plunges 
into a round of community and church 
activities. She joins the bridge club, 
gets in on the bond drive, runs the 
church bazaar, invites friends to theater 
parties, and the like. All this is normal 
and natural, and at times even useful 
to such a degree. However, before utiliz- 
ing such a method, the conflict in one’s 
life should first be faced squarely and 
settled according to principle. A noted 
authority in the field has declared: 
‘When extroversion is utilized to escape 
from an intolerable conflict, then the 
activity is effective and constructive in 
proportion to the degreee of realization 
and understanding with which the in- 
dividual has faced his conflict.” If we 
plunge into activity merely in a frantic 
effort to escape a conflict we are afraid 
to face, there is great danger that we 
will enter blind alleys, direct our actions 
into useless, unsuitable, dangerous, and 
even immoral fields. Experts interpret 
the frenzied activity of the maniac as 
being just such an attempt to escape at 
all costs from disquieting conflicts and 
fears. The sane and sensible way of 
acting is to meet the difficulties of life 
squarely, settle them as best we can, 
and then make use of the relief found 
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in action by choosing useful, suitable, 
and satisfactory fields of recreation and 
effort. 


Some characters, as described above, 
seek distraction from unpleasant situa- 
tions by multiplied external activity. 
Others pursue an opposite course, and in 
the face of difficulty retire into the 
world of thought. This is called intro- 
version, When used properly and wisely, 
this method also may help to remedy 
an unsatisfactory set-up. But, it is im- 
portant to note, the thinking must be 
used to remedy the situation, not merely 
to escape it. If a man merely thinks 
and worries incessantly about a problem 
that has come up in his life, but does 
nothing about it, the problem still re- 
mains, and the conflict continues. Every 
one is acquainted with the type of per- 
sonality that thinks, ponders, deliber- 
ates, and worries about questions so 
long that no decision is ever made, 
Nothing is accomplished. The person 
lives in a sterile world of thought. Such 
an individual may come to the point 
where he is content to settle his prob- 
lems by daydreaming. In his reveries 
he finds the happiness and success, and . 
accomplishes the great actions he would 
like to do. But if he makes no attempt 
to face the hard realities of life, and 
actually accomplish some of his plans 
and dreams, he is leading at best a use- 
less life. Columbus would have never 
discovered America had he remained 
comfortably dreaming in an arm-chair. 
There is danger, too, that the dreamer 
will begin to like his dream-world, where 
everything is pleasant, where he is an 
important personage, and accomplishes 
heroic deeds, more than the world of 
reality, where success is achieved only 
at the cost of effort and labor. One of 
the most common types of insanity 
seems to consist in retiring so deeply 
into a dream-world of unreality in an 
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attempt to escape the difficulties of life 
that contact with the real world is dis- 
torted or lost altogether. 


Another of the strange processes 
which the human mind uses in order 
to escape from relinquishing a strongly 
desired object is called dissociation. This 
means the separation of ideas, emotions, 
and tendencies into different groups 
that are inconsistent with one another, 
and exert their influence without rela- 
tion to one another. One method of dis- 
sociation is to follow two opposite sets 
of principles, and two opposing modes 
of conduct, while blandly ignoring the 
inconsistency and contradiction in our 
action. A man may, for example, be an 
active crusader for the rights of the 
laboring man, and at the same time be 
harsh and unjust to the men he hires 
to work around his home. Or a states- 
man may vigorously proclaim the prin- 
ciples of Communism, while living in 
luxury in a fine mansion, and gathering 
for himself all the property he can. 
Using the method of dissociation, the 
person settles the conflict by spreading 
it out in time, following now one, now 
the other line of conduct, apparently 
unconscious of the contradiction be- 
tween them. Of course, it is human to 
be inconsistent at times, and to employ 
different norms when one’s own and 
others’ actions are to be judged. But 
when the process goes so far that water- 
tight compartments are developed in 
mental life, the personality has become 
unreliable and ineffective. Moreover, 
there is danger that when the incon- 
sistency in conduct is challenged, as it 
will inevitably be when it conflicts with 
the rights of others, the person will be 
unable to make the adjustment de- 
manded. In such a case, the individual 
may react with emotional violence, or 
develop an anti-social bent. The ex- 
treme type of malajusted personalities 


seem to have taken refuge in just such 
a mode of mental segregation. There 
are in the asylums men who believe that 
they are Napoleon or-the King of Eng- 


land, yet quietly lead their lives be- 


hind bars, carrying out the most menial 
tasks and duties. 


It should be understood that the at- 
tempt to banish unpleasant or immoral 
ideas by forgetting them does harm 
only when it is used to escape decision, 
when the conflict has not been openly 
faced and decided. Some modern psy- 
chologists, followers of Freud, paint 
lurid pictures of breakdowns that are 
caused by unsatisfied sex desires. It is 
true that sex is a powerful element in 
human life, and may cause serious ner- 
vous and mental disturbances when not 
intelligently and properly handled. 
However, the way to treat sex tempta- 
tion is not to indulge it without any 
consideration of morality; but to build 
up the proper ideals with regard to 
chastity, and then settle the problems 
of sex life resolutely in accordance with 
these ideals. As Dr. Strecker, an out- 
standing authority declares: “‘Generally 
speaking, if the conflict can be brought 
into consciousness and faced openly and 
frankly, it is not apt to cause serious 
nervous difficulty.” The cause of ner- 
vous breakdowns is not mere abstinence 
from sex, but indulgence against con- 
science, and the refusal to take a defi- 
nite stand with regard to it. Both the 
British and American Medical Societies 
have publicly stated that even total ab- 
stinence from sex is perfectly compatible 
with physical and mental health. As an 
indication of this, it can be cited that 
the incidence of insanity in priests and 
nuns is considerably less than among 
men and women in general. Once a set 
of principles have been adopted, it is 
perfectly safe, sensible, and necessary 
to drive sex temptations from the mind 
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by prayer, recreation and attention to 
work. The harm comes from hesitation 
in the face of temptation, being un- 
willing to indulge the immoral desire, 
and at the same time being unwilling 
to banish it definitely and determinedly. 
St. Augustine went through years of 
mental torture while his better self 
fought against his lower desires. For a 
time he could not firmly decide to have 
done with sinful pleasures. As he says, 
he prayed for chastity, but did not want 
God to give it to him as yet. While the 
conflict raged, he was miserable and un- 
happy. Only when, aided by the grace 
of God, he made the determined de- 
cision to have done with sin, did peace 
and happiness return to his life. 

There are other tricks and stratagems 
of which the mind makes use in order 
to avoid deciding a conflict of opposing 
desires. Most of them will be discussed 
during this series of articles in relation 
to the personality maladjustments with 
which they are connected. The purpose 
of this present article has been to point 
out the inevitability of the conflict of 
desires in every human life, and to ex- 
plain the correct and dangerous methods 
of meeting this conflict. In brief, the 
wrong method of meeting conflict in 
mental and emotional life is either to 
indulge the lower desire at the expense 
of one’s higher ideals, or to refuse to 
settle the conflict, to try in some way 
to keep both desires, to resort to men- 
tal tricks and stratagems in order to 
escape decision. Such methods do not 
remove the conflict, but drive it deeper 
into the personality, and at times re- 
sult in serious harm. 


The proper method of meeting emo- 
tional conflict is to bring it, as far as 
possible, into the open, face it frankly, 
and decide it rationally in accordance 
with the principles and standards which 
should direct human life. The lower de- 
sire must, then, be subordinated to the 
higher. Sense impulses must be sub- 
jected to the reason, and the reason to 
God. Consciously the lower desire should 
be judged, deliberately sacrificed, dis- 
missed as completely as possible from 
memory, and the energy generated used 
in satisfying fields. Practically, there- 
fore, the best advice for mental health 
is to choose for oneself a final goal of 
life, a master-value. Each desire should 
be measured against this master-value, 
and accepted or rejected as it agrees or 
disagrees with the standard. The lower 
desire, once rejected, should not be al- 
lowed to remain in consciousness or on 
the fringe of consciousness so as to 
make the person restless, tense, nervous 
and unhappy. 


Of course, no other master-value 
should be chosen than God Himself, 
Who is the Infinite Good, the source and 
end of all true human happiness. Like- 
wise, no other standard should be used 
to measure desire and action than the 
moral law, which has been established 
by God with infinite wisdom and love 
to direct men to such temporal happi- 
ness as is possible during this mortal 
life, and eventually to bring them to the 
perfect happiness which He has re- 
served for those who rightly use their 
human powers for His Glory and for 
the welfare of their fellowmen. 


l—agy dn — > 


Cc ooperation 


“Think of freckles!” said the orator in his speech on cooperation, “Think of 
freckles! What a wonderful shade of tan they’d make if only they would get to- 


gether!” 
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Three Minute Instruction 


The Right Attitude toward Prayer 


It can be said with truth that the most important thing in every 
human being’s life is prayer. Yet for many people, distracted by the 
many activities going on about them, busy with the material tasks of 
every day living, prayer is the first thing that is put off, forgotten, 
sometimes entirely neglected for long periods of time. It would not 
be so if they would make personal convictions out of the three follow- 
ing truths about prayer: 


1. Prayer is a privilege. It is universally thought to be a privilege to talk to 
famous men and women, such as leaders of industry, stage and screen stars, 
heads of nations, geniuses in any field, even though nothing is gained from 
such contacts other than a brief gratification of vanity. But prayer means 
talking with God, the King of Kings, the Creator of all things, the wisest 
and most loving of all fathers, and it means talking with Him with the cer- 
tain knowledge that He listens and can and will do something for the one 
praying. No privilege of human contact can faintly compare with the privilege 
of talking thus with God. ° 

2. Prayer is a necessity. Nothing worthwhile in life can be done without 
prayer, “Without Me,” said Christ, “you can do nothing,” but He also said 
that through the medium of prayer in His name, a person would be able to 
accomplish anything. On the one hand, strength against evil, the power to 
do good, the elevation of one’s nature and the beatific vision in heaven, are 
gifts that only God can give; on the other hand He has promised to give them 
in response to prayer. All men want to be good and want to be happy; 
neither goal can be attained without prayer. 

3. Prayer is infallible. There is no such thing as a wasted prayer, if it is 
rightly said, “Ask,” said Christ, “and you shall receive.” For the intelligent and 
humble Christian, this does not mean that the exact thing asked for must always 
be given in the exact measure asked for; it does mean that God answers every 
prayer, using His divine wisdom and infinite love to measure out the right 
kind of an answer. 


These are the reasons why it is the most foolish thing in the world 
to make prayer secondary or unimportant in life, or to neglect it in 
favor of action, recreation, sleep, etc. Morning and night prayers, 
prayers before and after meals, prayer in time of temptation or of 
spiritual or material need, should be considered the most important 
actions of every day. 
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Pierz, Minnesota 


A town portrait that should and will, we believe, make many large 


city dwellers envious. 


E, F. Miller 


PIERZ, MINNESOTA is a flourish- 
ing little town that sits astride a con- 
crete highway, not far from Little Falls, 
Minnesota. Little Falls, Minnesota, is in 
turn about fifty miles from St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. St. Cloud, Minnesota, is a 
two hours’ trip north of the “Cities,” 
as Minneapolis and St. Paul (also in 
Minnesota) are familiarly known to all 
who live in these regions. You will not 
find Pierz on a railroad time-table or 
on a bus schedule for the simple reason 
that trains and buses do not frequent 
the environs of the village. If you have 
to go to Pierz and you ask the man be- 
hind the window in a big city depot 
(outside of Minnesota) how you get 
there, he will page through various 
books and time tables and then come 
back to you with the information that 
he does not know. So, you move over 
to a gasoline station and request a road 
map of Minnesota. On that map you 
find Pierz, small indeed, but distin- 
guishable. It is near Little Falls. You 
buy a ticket to Little Falls on the 
Northern Pacific. Arriving in Little 
Falls you have three choices of trans- 
portation for the completion of your 
journey: you can walk (the distance is 
fourteen miles); you can find out when 
the mail truck departs, and wheedle a 
ride out of the driver; or you can call up 
a friend and have him come and get 
you. The last method is the surest and 
the one that is followed by many of the 
people. 

The journey takes you through gently 
rolling fields, most of which are under 
cultivation, and which to your layman’s 
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eye (as. far as farming is concerned) 
seem rich and fertile. You are not wrong 
in your judgment. They tell you in 
Pierz that the land thereabouts is the 
best in the whole state, and if the 
weather is right, produces crops that 
are the envy of less fortunate citizens 
who are also engaged in the profession 
so ably propounded by Virgil in his 
celebrated Georgics. In fact once upon 
a time the town was called Rich Prairie, 
due to the abundant crops that regularly 
came springing out of the soil like rain- 
drops out of clouds. But a title so pro- 
saic as that did not suit the imagina- 
tion of the people. Why not name their 
village after Father Pierz, the man who 
did the hardest work in giving it its 
start? It was circa 1860 that Father 
Pierz first appeared on the Minnesota 
scene. He was an Austrian by birth who 
had served various parishes in his na- 
tive country before deciding to come to 
America where priests were so vitally 
needed. At that time he was fifty years 
old. But middle age, when most men 
feel inclined to coast and leave the do- 
ing of deeds to younger men, meant 
nothing to him. If anything, it was a 
time to begin and not a time to stop. 
He sailed the seas and eventually ar- 
rived in the territory of the Chippewa 
and Ottawa Indians. But he was not 
content to spend all his time in labor- 
ing for these two tribes, Constantly on 
the go, he served practically all the 
German settlements that meagerly dot- 
ted the northern section of the middle 
West. Eventually he came to fix his 
headquarters at Rich Prairie where he 
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built a log church and laid the founda- 
tions of the fervent parish that exists 
there today. For thirty-eight years this 
extraordinary man labored amongst the 
people of Minnesota, enduring every 
kind of hardship, suffering from partial 
blindness and seeking no comfort to 
ease the hardness of his life. He died 
at the age of ninety-two. Much of what 
the people have today is due to his ef- 
forts. In gratitude they gave the town 
which constitutes the center of their 
farming community, his name. That is 
how it came to be called Pierz instead 
of Rich Prairie. 


The one drawback of this farming 
paradise is its northern location. Some- 
times (this year, for example) the 
spring of the year comes very late due 
to the winds and snows that persist in 
sweeping down from the glaciers and 
icebergs that surround the Pole. The 
result is that the farmers have to work 
like sixty in order to get the soil pre- 
pared and the planting done so that the 
heat of the short summer can do its 
stuff and make to germinate in splendid 
effulgence the tiny seeds that giant ma- 
chines place gently in the ground. 
Wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn and flax 
are the principal crops; and it was in 
the production of these grains that the 
section scored the highest rating of all 
the counties of the state at the Minne- 
sota fairs of 1908 and 1909. The figures 
may be a little old, but I have them 
directly from a book, written by Clara 
K. Fuller, and entitled “Morrison and 
Todd Counties, Minnesota, Illustrated. 
With Biographical Sketches of Repre- 
sentative Citizens and Genealogical 
Records of Many of the Old Families.” 
The Preface of this book starts off: 
“All life and achievement is evolution.” 
Following on the heels of this thunder- 
ing topic sentence comes a little ser- 
mon, preached and respectfully signed 


by “The Publishers.” “Can any think- 
ing person,” they cry out, “be insensible 
to the fascination of the study which 
discloses the aspirations and efforts of 
the early pioneers who so strongly laid 
the foundation upon which has been 
reared the magnificent prosperity of 
later days?” At any rate, one of the 
prominent citizens placed the book in 
my hands on my arrival in Pierz, and 
I read it avidly. In the chapter de- 
voted to Agriculture, Stock Raising and 
Dairying I noted that both white and 
yellow dent are grown in the vicinity 
with such success that a crop failure 
has never been known even in the days 
of the earliest settlers. If you do not 
know what dent is, ask the smallest 
child you find running a tractor after 
school hours, and you will be informed 
with ample explanation and elaboration 
that dent is nothing more than a species 
of corn, named so because of a certain 
indentation in its structure that marks 
it off from other types of corn. 


But Pierz is not made up only of 
farms. Primarily it is a town, harboring 
more than eight hundred people, and 
stretching along two parallel streets for 
a distance of at least a mile. There are 
two taverns within the village limits, 
one motion picture theatre, three es- 
tablishments that sell farm implements, 
a comfortable number of food markets 
and a drug store that is owned and 
managed by a lady. The name of this 
lady is Mrs. Duncan, and she is the 
only non-Catholic in Pierz and in the 
area that surrounds Pierz. Her religion 
is high church Episcopalianism. I drop- 
ped into her place of business one day 
to purchase a magazine, and she told 
me that she was thoroughly disgusted 
with the so-called literature that was 
being advertised and sold these times 
for the patronage of the young. But 
she made sure that no children would 
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be harmed by anything that she had in 
her store. Thus, she always placed the 
more lurid journals on racks so high 
that a child would have to be six feet 
tall to reach them. More than once, 
she went on, she asked the company 
that supplies her with magazines not 
to bring her the ones that were sug- 
gestive and devoted to crime. But she 
might just as well have made her plea 
to a post—the bad kept coming with 
the good. There was nothing left to do 
but to put the bad where they would 
do the least harm. Mrs. Duncan is a 
remarkable woman. 


The homes that line in three house 
depth the two parallel streets of Pierz 
are solidly built, are tasty in design 
and have well-tended lawns in front, 
shade trees on the sides and flower gar- 
dens in between. Quite definitely they 
do not fall into the category of the tiny 
box-like structure that has kitchen, din- 
ing room and sleeping quarters all 
bound up in a space about big enough 
to accommodate a bird, so characteris- 
tic of the bungalows of modern sub- 
divisions in our teeming cities. They are 
sufficiently large to admit the mystery 
of birth. And they are evidence in heavy 
wood and firm concrete against the 
puniness of many potential parents who 
are so weak and sterile (by selfishness 
and foolish fear) as to see no need for 
many rooms in the house they call their 
home. The flowers in their garden that 
have no intelligence reproduce them- 
selves and need space in which to do it. 
But such human beings are less gifted 
than the flowers. They have no inten- 
tion to reproduce. Perhaps they cannot 
reproduce. They need no room beyond a 
corner that compares favorably with 
the size of their capacity to love. 

But this is not the case with the 


homes of Pierz, nor with the people 
who inhabit them. I have a list before 


me of some of the eighth grade gradu- 
ates of the Catholic school of the town 
for 1947. The paper is reminiscent of 
the 66-1 file, made famous in the army, 
which contained a superabundance of 
information about the individual to 
whom the file was dedicated. The name 
of the child is placed at the head of the 
card. Under his or her name are age, 
I. Q., marks, intentions as to future 
education, vocational tendencies, and the 
like. But the one note that captured my 
attention is that which mentions the 
rung on which the child stands on the 
family ladder. Joan Haley is the eighth 
child of ten; Charles Hoheisel is the 
fourth of six;Arvin Litke is the first of 
seven; Donna Mary Lochner is the 
seventh of seven; Josephine Merkling is 
the fifth of six; Patrick Preimesberger 
is the tenth of thirteen; Corrine Rauck 
is the third of eight; Rita Sontag is the 
sixth of eight. The average number of 
children in town and country is eight. 
Nor does that take into consideration 
such wonderful persons as Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Girtz,who loved God to the 
extent of fifteen children, twelve of 
whom are still living. Jacob Girtz is a 
son of the old couple, and he followed 
directly in his parents’ footsteps. He 
has eighteen children; and the strange 
part of his parenthood is (according to 
the B. C. pagans) that his wife looks 
as though she could step upon the board- 
walk in Atlantic City and take part in 
a beauty contest with a good chance of 
winning the crown. The pagans would 
say that this is quite abnormal. A wo- 
man cannot have good health after the 
experience of even two children. The 
people of Pierz do not agree; and the 
facts are in their favor. That is why 
their homes are so large. 


The nationality of both townsmen and 
country folk is of course American. But, 
as in every community of the United 
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States, the forebears of the present gen- 
eration were from the old country. 
Father Pierz brought over groups from 
Germany and Austria in the ’70’s; and 
others from the same sections of Europe 
undertook the perilous journey across 
the sea a short time later. The result is 
that almost the whole population is of 
German extraction. There is one man 
in the town whose name is Healy and 
who has a flourishing medical practice. 
And there is another man whose name 
is Tschita and who has been suffering 
with great patience from some ob- 
scure affliction that has held him to his 
bed since the year 1914. There may be 
others whose names do not sound like 
Schmidt or Wurtzburg; but they are 
few and far between. However, it is not 
to be supposed that these people were 
in any way behind their fellow-Ameri- 
cans in the effort they put forth to de- 
fend their country in the last war. The 
service flag in the big church in the 
center of the town attests to their 
patriotism. There are so many blue stars 
in that flag that there is hardly room 
for a single addition. And this is note- 
worthy in view of the fact that most of 
the boys who entered the service came 
from great farms, and might have been 
exempted on the plea that it was just 
as necessary to provide food for the 
winning of the war as it was to carry 
a gun for that same purpose. And there 
are not lacking gold stars in the flag 
either. The whole top row tells the 
story of young men who gave up their 
lives in the defense of their country. 


The tradition of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world is one of profane 
as well as spiritual culture. The people 
of Pierz who, as was stated above, are 
nearly all of the ancient faith, are a 
part of this tradition. Therefore they 
go to limits unknown in many other 
communities to provide their children 
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with a proper education. Because many 
of the children live in the country, a 
bus service was provided some time ago 
to carry them to and from school. The 
state had set up one-room schools in 
almost every section of the area so that 
it would have been little trouble for the 
children to attend them, had they so 
desired. But they, and their parents 
too, preferred the large Catholic school 
in town. Three modern buses were pur- 
chased and drivers hired. Each morning 
and evening these buses can be seen 
traveling the primary and secondary 
roads ‘of the county, almost, one might 
say, stopping at the very door of the 
homes that have children who are en- 
rolled in the Catholic school. But edu- 
cation does not stop with the grade 
school. Plans are drawn up for a new, 
completely equipped high school which 
will concern itself not only with the 
usual subjects that are taught in such 
institutions, but which will lay great 
emphasis on the subjects that are of 
importance to boys and girls who will 
someday be the owners of large farms. 
It will be in a very definite sense an 
agricultural Catholic high school—one 
of the first of its kind in the country. 
A nexus between the soul and the soil 
has been worked out which should not 
only make young people anxious to re- 
main on the land, but which also should 
show them that they can lead a fuller, 
a happier and a holier life on the land 
than they can in the crowded and fal- 
low corners of the large city. The high 
school will specialize in what may be 
called the philosophy of the farm; and 
in that way the ideal of Catholic edu- 
cation will be realized—a permeation of 
all that is studied with its relationship 
to God. Arithmetic and cattle feeding, 
literature and crop rotation, geography 
and soil conservation may seem like 
topics that stand by themselves. They 
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are not. They derive from God in their 
objective reality as rays derive from the 
sun; or they show God’s hand in the 
running of the universe; or they exhibit 
God’s attributes as a baseball arching 
into the bleachers exhibits the attributes 
of the player. To bring home such 
truths will be the purpose of this high 
school. 


As is just and proper, the crowning 
glory of Pierz is the parish church. 
Built in 1888, it towers over the coun- 
tryside like a mountain over a plain, 
symbolizing what, in the peoples’ minds, 
is most important in life. A thousand 
persons can easily be seated within it, 
and it is not seldom that a thousand 
persons are seated within it. Men attend 
the devotions as well as the women. The 
ceremonies are carried out with dignity 
and solemnity, no short-cuts in rubrics 
or prayers being allowed either by 
priests or parishioners. Truly can it be 
said that the church is not only the 
geographical center of the whole sec- 
tion, but also the spiritual and social 
center. What revolves at all, revolves 
around the church. It would almost 


seem as though God had extended an- 


other age, an age of faith, into the pres- 
ent age, Americanizing and polishing up 
the former while deleting and destroy- 
ing that which is evil in the latter—a 
tiny section of Minnesota as medieval 
as monasticism in its belief in the things 
of God, and as modern as moving pic- 
tures in its promotion of profane yet 
proper progress. 


Not far from the church is the ceme- 
tery, beautifully landscaped, its monu- 
ments in perfect order and alignment. A 
fence surrounds it and separates it from 
the fields of flourishing crops that spread 
out as far as the eye can see on every 
side. One unique custom noted here is 


that of burying little children who were 
baptized but who had not come to the 
use of reason before their death, in a 
plot of ground that is all their own. 
There must be at least fifty graves in 
the section, each one mounted by a 
tiny, stone cross, indicative of the tini- 
ness of the one who lies below. In walk- 
ing between and about these crosses you 
almost feel as though you were consort- 
ing with the angels, or as though you 
were visiting the catacombs where lay 
the bodies of the martyrs. Here too are 
the relics of the saints awaiting the re- 
assembly of their dust on the final day. 
Yet, there is something incongruous 
about this grave-yard. Next to the fence 
and standing in a field is an airplane, 
a small, commercial plane that one of 
the ex-service men of Pierz purchased 
on his discharge from the army, and 
which he flies for his own and the 
pleasure of his friends on Sunday after- 
noons. All during the week the plane is 
parked alongside the cemetery—a sym- 
bol of the union of life and death, of 
antiquity and modernity, of science and 
religion. It seems to infer that these 
people lying here are not dead after 
all—they have merely flown away, leav- 
ing behind them their old clothes, as it 
were, until the tailoring of time shall 
press and clean them for the grand 
entry into heaven. If airplanes can fly, 
is it hard to believe that souls can also 
fly ? 

Pierz, Minnesota, is a small and un- 
known town, and you may be inclined 
to ask, “What good can come out of 
Pierz?” They asked that same question 
of Nazareth, It is a good town, whether 
you have ever heard of it or not. The 
people there have a better than average 
chance of getting to heaven and of 
peace and joy on earth. What more than 
that can be said in favor of any town? 


The best smell is bread, the best savour salt, the best love that of children. 
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—Old Mexican Proverb. 


For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


Problem: My husband doesn’t like it that I permit our older children (8, 10 
and 12 years old) to go to the movies quite frequently. I have been permitting 
them to go at least once, and most of the time, twice a week. All the neighbors’ 
children seem to be under no restrictions in this regard, which makes it difficult 
for me to refuse mine. Moreover I must admit that it provides me with a bit of 
welcome relief to have the children spend two or three hours at a time some- 
place where I do not have to worry about them. My husband says that the 
movies are bad for the children, What do you think? 


Solution: Your husband is on the side of the angels this time, and also on the 
side of the experts who have made studies of the effect of frequent attendance at 
the movies on small children. It is agreed by practically all of these latter that 
a steady diet of movie entertainment for growing children gives them a false view 
of the realities of life, is harmful both to their eyes and to their undeveloped 
emotional natures, deprives them of opportunities for far more salutary and self- 
improving outdoor activities, and sometimes plants in their minds suggestions of 
evil and even teaches them ways and means of carrying it out. All these dangers 
are intensified by the regularity with which you permit your children to go to 
the movies, because it is all but impossible for parents to make sure that their 
children will see only the better, or at least the harmless, movies if they permit 
them to go regularly once or twice a week. 


This is not, however, a problem that can be dealt with on a negative basis 
alone. It is probable that for all your husband’s aversion to the movies as regu- 
lar entertainment for the children, he has failed to apply positive principles of 
correct child-raising that would eliminate much of the appeal that the movies 
have. And you yourself, with your love of “two or three hours of relief from 
the children” are clearly thinking of yourself more than of the children’s needs. 
It is possible for parents to give their children so great an interest in games, out- 
door activities, sports, hobbies, useful and creative habits, that the movies will 
compete very little for their time and interest. This takes time, which many 
parents are not willing to give today, but it saves worry and heartache in Jater 
years. The movies should be left as an extraordinary source of recreation, and 


every movie the children are permitted to see should be carefully checked and 
looked into beforehand. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives (6) 


Love Chooses Death 


The familiar but awe-inspiring story of Damien’s choice—imprison- 
ment, disease and death—for the love of his fellow-man. 


H. J]. O'Connell 


NEAR the center of the blue Pacific, the 
bleak, desolate island of Molokai lifts 
its head from the sea. Beneath the 
towering cliffs upon its northern edge, 
dwells one of the strangest, saddest 
colonies ever established in the long his- 
tory of human suffering — the lepers, 
banished from country and kindred, 
sentenced to a life of lingering horror, 
while the slow white tide of leprosy 
rises in their bodies, until death merci- 
fully relieves them from their misery 
and their pain. 

As the grey light of dawn was break- 
ing across the sea on the morning of 
May 10, 1873, Joseph de Veuster, 
known throughout the world as “Father 
Damien”, set foot for the first time on 
the forbidding shore of Molokai. This 
was now his parish, the lepers, his peo- 
ple. Ten years before, at the age of 
twenty-three, he had left his beautiful 
Belgium, with its simple, pious people, 
its neat little fields, its windmills stand- 
ing stark against the sky, in order to 
bring the knowledge and love of God to 
the pagans of the Hawaiian Islands. Or- 
dained soon after his arrival, he labored 
for nine years among the islands, learn- 
ing to love the gentle, pleasant-man- 
nered, hospitable natives, and being 
loved by them in return. He was busy 
all the time during those years, travel- 
ing from end to end of his huge parish, 
building chapels, preaching, baptizing, 
and caring for the sick. 

However, all these years of labor were 
only the preparation for his life’s great- 
est work. The dread scourge of leprosy 
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had, after the advent of the Europeans, 
struck with devastating swiftness 
through the islands. Fostered by the un- 
sanitary living conditions, the disease 
made ever more rapid headway. 
Alarmed, the government resolved on 
stringent measures to halt its spread. A 
decree was issued, ordering all those 
affected with the disease to go at once 
to Molokai. Boatload after boatload of 
miserable human beings were dumped 
on the shore of the inhospitable island, . 
without shelter, without sufficient cloth- 
ing or food, without even an adequate 
water supply, and left for the most part 
to shift for themselves. Abandoned and 
hopeless, these poor outcasts felt them- 
selves beyond the pale of society and 
its laws. “Here reigns no law, human 
or divine,” they said of Molokai, and 
sought to drown their despair in orgies 
of intoxication and lust. 


Such was the terrible state of af- 
fairs on Molokai, when Bishop Maigret 
called his priests to a meeting on the 
island of Maui. After other matters had 
been discussed, the Bishop brought up 
the subject of the spiritual care of the 
lepers. Hitherto, he explained, priests 
had visited the colony from time to 
time, as opportunity presented itself. 
However, due to stricter government 
regulations, this could no longer be done. 
The priest who went there must be pre- 
pared to stay and spend his life among 
the lepers. With faltering voice, the 
Bishop spoke this last sentence. He knew 
that he could not impose such a sacrifice 
on any man. 
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But there was no need of a command. 
Scarcely had his Superior ended, when 
Damien leaped to his feet, and begged 
to be allowed to go. Looking at the 
young priest’s eager face, his strong, 
rugged body, and recalling his record 
of courage and labor, the Bishop made 
a quick decision. Damien was the man 
for Molokai. ; 


Once the decision was made, there 


was no delay in carrying it out. Within - 


the hour he was on a ship departing 
for Honolulu. On arrival there, he 
found that another ship, with a load of 
lepers, was leaving at once for Molokai. 
Without time for preparation or fare- 
well, carrying only his breviary and an 
extra shirt, Damien. stepped on board. 
In the chill, grey dawn, the desolate 
coast of the leper island came into view. 
A boat was lowered. Damien and the 
wretched lepers were rowed ashore. With 
the haste of fear, the oarsmen returned 
to the ship; anchors were weighed; and 
the vessel set out for the open sea. The 
last tie with the ordinary world of men 
was cut. Damien was left alone on that 
island of the living dead. 


Turning, he beheld his parishioners, 
who had flocked down to meet the ship. 
It was a sight to make the bravest 
spirit shrink. There were men and wo- 
men without faces, or with faces dis- 
torted out of all resemblance to human- 
ity. Some were blind, with craters of 
pus where eyes should be. In others the 
nose had rotted away, leaving a hide- 
ous, gaping cavity. Ears had swollen to 
many times their normal size, or fallen 
off entirely. Hands without fingers 
were held out to him, and arms that 
were merely stumps. Some limped on 
feet without toes; others, whose legs 
would no longer bear their weight, hob- 
bled on crutches. As Stevenson said, “It 
was such a population as only now and 
then surrounds us in the horror of a 
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nightmare.” And what was even more 
horrible than individual disfigurement, 
was the impact of the mass misery, the 
monstrous sum of human suffering by 
which he stood surrounded. 


With his pitiful children, the priest 
walked the three rocky miles from the 
sea to the village. He found a wretched 
group of huts, made of untrimmed 
boughs and branches, thatched with 
grass. Here the lepers huddled without 
distinction of family or sex to find some 
scant protection from the inclemency of 
the weather. From end to end of the 
village, he tramped on that first day, 
sparing himself no sight or horror of 
disease. A leper timidly brought him 
fruit, and he ate it without a sign of 
repulsion. For he had resovled to take 
no measures to protect himself from the 
contagion of the disease. This was per- 
haps a rash resolve, looked upon from a 
purely natural viewpoint; but in the 
circumstances, heroic. He fully expected 
to contract leprosy before his death. He 
knew nothing of how leprosy was spread, 
nor does even modern science now know 
this dread secret. Horeover, he felt that 
no other mode of conduct would avail 
to break down the lepers’ distrust, and 
make them accept him as one of their 
own. That first night upon the island, 
he slept beneath a tree near the ruined 
chapel, with only his old pipe as a com- 
panion and a solace. 


With the morning, -he entered into 
the work that was to consume his life- 
time. There was so much to do! He real- 
ized that in order to improve the lep- 
ers’ spiritual state, he would first have 
to better their living conditions. After 
having harassed the apathetic govern- 
ment officials until materials were sent 
for new dwellings, working with what 
aid the lepers could give him, he man- 
aged to erect six hundred cottages to 
house his wretched children. Next he 
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tackled the water supply. Hitherto 
water could be procured only at a con- 
siderable distance from the village. 
There was scarcely enough for drink- 
ing, practically none for sanitation. 
Having procured some pipe, Damien 
served as both engineer and workman, 
and before long a stream of pure cold 
water poured into the village. Struggling 
always against arrogant or indifferent 
officials, he improved the hospital, se- 
cured great quantities of food, cloth- 
ing, and medicine. Before he came, the 
dead, who averaged one a day, were 
thrown into a shallow grave without a 
prayer. Damien dug the graves six feet 
deep with his own hands, and even built 
the coffins. It is estimated that he him- 
self constructed 2,000 coffins during his 
life among the lepers. He dressed their 
ugly, repulsive sores each day. The 
priest was at once carpenter, mason, 
doctor, nurse, and undertaker for the 
colony. 


Nor did he neglect the spiritual care 
of his lepers. Each morning the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass was offered in the 
clean little chapel. He _ instructed, 
catechized, heard confessions, visited 
the sick, and consoled the dying. To 
bring what color and joy he could into 
the drab lives of the lepers, feast days 
were celebrated with all possible solem- 
nity. A Guild of Perpetual Adoration 
was established, and every hour of the 
day in that abandoned spot some poor 
leper knelt to adore the Savior hidden 
in the Eucharist. 


Gradually, through the years, the re- 
sult of his efforts began to appear. He 
first won the love and reverence of his 
people, and then brought faith and hope 
into their lives. But what lonely years 
those were for the priest! Until almost 
the end, he had no companions to help 
him, none with whom to speak, except 
the lepers. There was no human con- 
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solation save his pipe and an occasional 
letter from his family in far-off Belgium. 
Due to the severe regulations, he could 
not even get to another priest for con- 
fession. Once, indeed, the Bishop came 
to visit his exiled priest; but the cap- 
tain would not let him land. Damien 
put forth from the shore with two lepers, 
and there, standing in his small boat 
in the sight and hearing of all, made his 
confession, while the Bishop with tear- 
filled eyes, pronounced the words of ab- 
solution. 


Twelve years passed thus in lonely 
toil and labor; but God had a still 
greater sacrifice to ask of him. One day, 
by accident some boiling water fell upon 
his bare feet. The scalding liquid seared 
the flesh. Yet he felt no pain! Long ex- 
perienced with similar scenes, he knew 
at once what this meant. He was a 
leper! What he had long expected, had 
not even sought to avoid, had at last 
befallen him. Still he said nothing, until - 
a few months later, a doctor, visiting 
the colony, confirmed his diagnosis. “I 
cannot bear to tell you what you al- 
ready know,” the doctor said. But 
Damien answered: “It is no shock. For 
a long time now I have felt sure of 
this.” There were no regrets in his 
heart. “I am glad. There is no doubt 
about my sickness. I am a leper,” were 
the simple words in which he wrote the 
news to his brother. Again he said: “TI 
would not have my health restored to 
me at the price of having to leave the 
island and abandon my work here.” 


On the first Sunday in June, 1885, 
Father Damien began his Mass as usual. 
Without hurry or any outward sign of 
emotion he went through the stately 
ceremonies of the liturgy. Strongly and 
steadily he chanted the sonorous Latin 
phrases. After the gospel, having di- 
vested himself of the chasuble, he ap- 
proached the altar rail to begin his ser- 
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mon. In the tropic heat of that summer 
day, some of his congregation may have 
been drowsy or dozing. But all lethargy 
left them as Father Damien spoke his 
first words. A murmur of excitement, of 
shocked horror ran through the throng. 
For, instead of his usual greeting: “My 
brethren”, he addressed them with the 
words: “We lepers.” It was his way of 
telling them that he was indeed one of 
them now, not only by sharing their 
hardships and way of life, but also by 
sharing their dread disease. 

For three more years he continued his 
work without abatement, while the white 
armor of leprosy encased his body. Dur- 
ing these last years he was given the 


consolation of knowing that his work 
would go on. Two laymen had come to 
share his labor; two more priests ar- 
rived; and in 1888 the Franciscan Sis- 
ters came from New York. Damien 
could close his eyes in peace. On April 
13, 1889, his life of sacrifice came to an 
end. He had stated: “I would like to 
rest by the side of my church, under 
the stout old tree where I rested so many 
nights before I had any other shelter.” 
This last request was granted. He slept 
in death among the lepers he had loved 
so much, until, while the whole world 
watched, his body was borne with 
solemn honors to his beloved Belgium 
beyond the sea. 


Sources of Slang 


The expression “to kick the bucket” is said to have originated in Norfolk, 
England. The word “bucket” was used there for “beam.” When pigs were killed, 
they were hung by their hind legs on a beam with heads downwards. Hence, 
to kick the bucket meant to be hung by the heels on a beam, and the expression 
came to be used of a human being who had died. 

“Tl cook your goose” is said to have originated in this fashion: Eric, king 
of Sweden, attacked a certain town, but his army was so small that the inhabi- 
tants of the town in derision hung a goose on the walls for him to shoot at. 
Finding, however, that the king meant to pursue his design, and growing some- 
what fearful, they sent heralds to ask him what he wanted. “I have come to cook 
your goose for you,” the king replied, with somewhat cruel humor. 


Po pular Tastes 


According to a recent survey in the city of Milwaukee, 18 million pounds of 
beef and veal are consumed in a week, as compared with 9 million pounds of 
pork, 4,500,000 pourrds of lamb and mutton and 700,000 pounds of variety meats 
such as pigs’ feet and bologna. The survey revealed that ham is the top favorite 
for sandwiches, and peas and string beans the favorite vegetables. Restaurants’ 
reports proved definitely that the lowly hamburger is far more popular than 
its rivals, even including the much touted hot dog. As for desserts, the survey 
showed that apple pie and ice cream occupy just about an equal place in the 
affections of Milwaukee folks. 


Publican 


Two men went to church to pray. One was a leading citizen, and the other a 
poor school-teacher. 

The prominent citizen stood and prayed thus: “O Lord, I thank Thee that I 
am not like these professional men, even as this poor teacher. I pay half the 
teacher’s salary ; it is my money that built this church; I subscribe liberally to 
the foreign missions, and to all the work of the church. It is my money that ad- 
vanceth Thy cause!” 

The schoolteacher’s prayer was quite different. He bowed his head in humility 
and prayed: “Oh God, be very merciful unto me. I was that man’s teacher.” 


—Irish Echo. 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (9) 


Origin of Death 
BOA, Mangan 


: Question: We are taught that Adam and Eve were free from death and suffer- 
ing before the commission of original sin. What is meant by this? 


Answer: It is of faith that our first parents were endowed with a bodily im- 
mortality which, it is clear from Scripture, was a special gift from God. This 
State was a prerogative between the natural immortality of the soul which was 
created a spirit and therefore immortal, and the glorious immortality of the elect 
or the saved after the general resurrection. 


Adam’s body was immortal in the sense that it was not necessary that he should 
die, not in the sense that he could not die. The natural tendency of the body 
toward death, dissolution and corruption was neutralized by a gift of God, but 
this neutralization was recalled by God as a punishment of Adam’s fall. Clear 
Scripture texts teach this. In Genesis God warns Adam: “For in what day soever 
thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death,” that is, as soon as Adam would be 
disobedient to God in this special commandment in regard to eating the forbidden 
fruit, he and all his descendants would become subject to death. Again, St. Paul 
in his letter to the Romans, says that the death of Adam and of all men resulted 
as a punishment of the sin of Adam; “As by one man sin entered into this world, 
and by sin death; and so death passed upon all men.” 


Adam would have been protected from a violent death by a careful use of his 
infused knowledge, by a proper use of his reason and by an observance of 
moderation and prudence in all things. Also, divine providence would have re- 
moved obstacles that might have caused Adam unexpected harm. Disease, old age, 
the struggles between mind and flesh which gradually lead to wear and tear, to a 
diminution of bodily vigor, to sickness and to death would have been absent be- 
cause of the gift of freedom from concupiscense. Secondly the tree of life was to 
be partaken of. 


Intimately connected with the gift of immortality of the body, was the gift of 
freedom from suffering. To distinguish again, this was not the impassibility of 
the resurrected bodies of the elect, that is, the impossibility of suffering; but it 
was the gift whereby Adam was in a state in which it was not necessary for 
him to suffer. The bodily immortality with which God endowed our first parents 
necessarily excluded all those sufferings and infirmities which are the harbingers 
of death. In turn, the freedom from concupiscense effectively stopped the principal 
source of mental sorrow and temptation. Sufferings and humiliating labors are 
represented by Scripture as beginning only after the sin of Adam. 


Freedom from suffering and from death was a special privilege conferred on 
man by God. In so far as it is sensitive, human nature is naturally exposed to 
unpleasant sensations and consequently to suffering. Death too, arises naturally 
from two sets of causes; external, e.g., atmospheric conditions, the elements, way 
of living etc., and internal, e.g., physical exhaustion, disease, old age. The natural 
effects of these causes were impeded and neutralized in Adam before the fall by 
a gratuitous gift. This gift would have passed down to all of us if it had not been 
for Adam’s sin. It did not pass on to us because it was taken away from Adam 
and from the human race as a punishment for original sin. 
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Portrait of Christ (9) 


Christ and Herod 


Character study of one of the most despicable of Christ’s enemies. 


R. J. Miller 


THE Human Being had nothing but 
contempt for the ruler of Galilee, His 
native country. When the name of 
Herod was mentioned to Him once dur- 
ing His public life, He dismissed him 
with a curt contemptuous epithet: “That 
fox!’ And during His Passion, when 
hailed before Herod’s court, He would 
not deign even to say one word. 

“That fox”—at first sight, it is some- 
what startling to meet language like 
this coming from the sacred lips of Jesus 
Christ. Yet that is exactly what He 
called Herod. ‘Get Thee hence,” said 
the Pharisees to Him one day, “for 
Herod hath a mind to kill Thee.” Christ 
replied: 


Go and tell that fox that I am casting out 
devils and working miracles today and 
tomorrow, and the third day I shall be 
finished. But I have to keep travelling to- 
day and tomorrow and the next day, for 
the only place a Prophet can meet His 
death is in Jerusalem. Oh, Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, still murdering the Prophets and 
stoning the peace envoys that come to 
you, how often I wished to gather and 
cherish your children, like the hen with 
her little ones under her wings, and you 
refused ! 


It does seem, at the first reading of 
this passage, that Our divine Lord is 
lowering Himself unduly when He 
descends to the point of calling Herod 
by a common opprobrious name. But 
then we might find ourselves mystified 
in another direction when we come to 
recall Herod’s notorious crimes of adul- 
tery and murder,—and at that, the 
murder of one so close to Our Lord as 
St. John the Baptist. Why, we might 


ask, did Christ stop at calling Herod a 
“fox”? Was that the worst He could 
say—if, He was going to use strong 
language at all — about the licentious 
potentate who in a moment of con- 
temptible weakness, to please a dancing 
girl and her ambitious mother, ordered 
Christ’s best friend to be foully mur- 
dered? And then again, what about the 
rest of Our Lord’s strange remarks in 
that mysterious passage? Why did He 
seem to dismiss Herod the fox as only 
of secondary importance, and go on to 
speak at length, in bitter irony and pro- 
found feeling, of His beloved Jerusalem? 

The answer to all these questions 
throws new and telling light on the 
psychology and personality of “the Hu- 
man Being”’. 

If Our Lord was “lowering Himself” 
in calling Herod “that fox”, it was only 
part and parcel of the entire magnificent 
process by which He “lowered Himself, 
taking the form of a servant”. His whole 
life from Incarnation to death was a 
gigantic lowering of the divine and the 
immortal to our human temporal level. 
And on that level, strong lauguage is no 
prerogative of the enemies of Christ. 
Strong language is human language, 
when the occasion demands it; and the 
Human Being used it as occasion de- 
mandcd, 

But why stop at calling Herod ‘that 
fox’’? 

Because Herod’s brand of evil-doing 
was the ‘‘foxy” type. He was not the 
bloodthirsty tyrant his father, old 
Herod the Great, had been, who had 
murdered the Holy Innocents of Bethle- 
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hem, and had given orders when he lay 
dying that as soon as he breathed his 
last all the nobles and wealthy persons 
in the neighborhood should be arrested 
and executed, — “so that,’ he mut- 
tered, “there will be weeping enough at 
my funeral.” 

No, Herod of Galilee was the crafty 
Oriental type, full of scheming and in- 
trigue, living his life playing both ends 
against the middle,—like a “fox”. 

He married the daughter of Aretas, 
King of Persia, one of his rivals to the 
east; but then he built and named towns 
in honor of the Roman Caesars, the 
mighty emperors to the west. “Julia”, 
for instance, was one such town, named 
after the wife of Caesar Augustus; and 
“Tiberias” another, after the Emperor 
Tiberius. It was this town, by the way, 
built on the shores of the Lake of Gali- 
lee which gave a second name to that 
lake, “Sea of Tiberias.” 


Then, while on a visit to Rome, he 
seduced (if it was much of a seduc- 
tion) his brother’s wife Herodias, and 
began to live with her as his wife,—but 
of course without notifying his first 
wife back home. She soon found out, 
and returned to her father in Persia, 
who naturally swore vengeance, though 
he could do nothing against the foxy 
wiles of Herod for some years. 


He was no friend of Pontius Pilate, 
and constantly carried on intrigues in 
Rome to have him removed. But when 
Pilate needed workers to build the tower 
of Siloam in Jerusalem, Herod furnished 
them; but at the same time he bribed 
the architects and contractors to do a 
poor job on the construction, with the 
result that the tower collapsed when 
half completed, and killed eighteen men. 
Pilate retaliated the next Pasch, when 
the Galileans came on pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem; while they were at their de- 
votions in the temple, Pilate sent down 
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a troop of soldiers to massacre them 
right there. This was the situation the 
next Pasch, when Pilate sent Jesus to 
Herod; but Herod sent Him back in a 
typical foxy gesture of deference; and 
thereby “Herod and Pilate were made 
friends that same day” —at least out- 
wardly and for a time, until Horod’s 
plotting in Rome was successful, and 
Pilate was recalled. 


The very manner in which Herod 
sent our Lord back to Pilate was typi- 
cal of “that fox”. He did not know ex- 
actly what Pilate wanted, condemna- 
tion or acquittal. So he did not con- 
demn, nor did he acquit; he sent Our 
Lord back to Pilate dressed like a fool. 

Such was his life right to the end. 
Plot and counterplot, seduction and be- 
trayal were its very warp and woof. 
Finally one of his plots brought him 
afoul of the crazy Emperor Caligula, 
who took the direct method as the best 
way of settling the involved affair, and 
banished him to the other end of the - 
empire, where he died in obscurity in 
France or Spain. 

Even his murder of St. John the Bap- 
tist was the outcome of his attempts to 
“play both ends against the middle”. 

He “shut him up in prison” because 
St. John had had the temerity to make 
his way into the royal presence and 
fearlessly denounce his adultery to his 
face. But, says St. Mark, 


Herod feared John, knowing him to be a 
just and holy man, and kept him, and when 
he heard him, did many things; and he 
heard him willingly. 


The old fox! He knew he was “a 
just and holy man”; he “heard him 
willingly,” probably inviting him up 
out of his dungeon from time to time 
into the royal quarters; “he did many 
things”, such as, perhaps, unwonted acts 
of clemency to John’s fellow prisoners, 
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or alms for the poor; but at the same 
time he would not set him free! 

And yet he was just as foxy with 
Herodias. She was bound and deter- 
mined to have St. John’s head, but met 
with continual evasions on that score. 

Now Herodias laid snares for John, 
and was desirous to put him to death, 
and could not! 

But finally the fox was caught in his 
own snare. 

Herodias’ daughter by her first hus- 
band had learned dancing, among other 
things, in the course of her education 
and bringing up in Rome. From what 
we read of the young lady, she had 
evidently developed into a very defi- 
nite “spoiled brat”. And when we re- 
call that she had been brought up in 
pagan Rome, and in a luxurious Oriental 
home in pagan Rome at that, it is not 
surprising that she excelled at suggestive 
dancing and had all the qualities of 
the spoiled brat. 

On Herod’s birthday, then, in has 
desert castle of Machaira, she per- 
formed her dance before His Majesty 
and all the court, together with all the 
neighboring nobility, gentry, and desert 
banditry. Indeed, one is led to believe 
that the gathering must have been 
strictly “stag”, for not even Herodias 
was in the room! 


In any case, this particular kind of 
dance was the one thing His Majesty 
made no secret of liking, and he showed 
his delight in unmistakable fashion. In 
his slobbering ecstasy he so far forgot 
his usual shifty tactics as to make a 
definite promise, and bind himself by 
oath, in the presence of the assembled 
company, that he would give the little 
performer anything, anything whatever 
she asked, even if it were the half of his 
kingdom. The assembled guests must 
have exchanged cynical looks and grins 
to hear the old fox actually commit 


himself to something definite for once, 
and settled back to hear what the girl 
would demand. . 
She paused a moment before the King, 

and then ran from the room. To her 
mother, waiting outside, she told of her 
triumph, and then we can almost hear 
her delighted bewildered question: 
“What shall I ask?” Herodias, of course, 
did not hesitate one second in her reply, 
and the girl ran back into the hall. Fac- 
ing the King with the bold and defiant 
assurance of the spoiled brat—and again 
we can almost hear the wilful accents 
of such a brat in the words recorded in 
the Holy Gospel,—she cried: 


“T want you to give me right away the 
head of John the Baptist on a dish!” 


And Herod was “struck mad”. But 
because of his oath, and because of them 
that were with him at table he would not 
displease her: but sending an executioner 
he commanded that his head should be 
brought on a dish. And he beheaded him 
in the prison, and brought his head on a 
dish: and gave it to the girl; and the girl 
gave it to her mother. 


“Because of them that were with 
him at table’”—how their watching eyes 
must have narrowed upon him when 
they heard the girl’s demand! And how 
His Majesty the fox himself must have 
furtively looked about, up and down 
the table at the cynical watchers, to find 
some escape from this unforeseen snare! 
But this time it was too late. He had 
played the game of double-dealing too 
long; his own craft had caught up with 
him, and the fox was trapped in his own 
snare. 

And that is why Our Lord called him 
a “fox”. The Human Being looks not to 
the crime of the moment, but to the 
man behind the crime; not to the cir- 
cumstances that force the issue, but to 
the free will that places the circum- 
stances in the first place. Thank God 
for that, we may say; thank God, our 
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Human Being, Who is also our eter- 
nal Judge, takes into account the “cir- 
cumstances over which we have no con- 
trol”! But God deliver us at the same 
time from the weakness or the craft that 
might lead us deliberately to set up the 
circumstances in the first place! 


But to come back to the conversa- 
tion between Our Lord and the Phari- 
sees, after He has dismissed Herod with 
the brief contemptuous “that fox”, He 
seems abruptly to change the subject 
of the conversation, and goes on to speak 
not of Herod murdering John the Bap- 
tist or Himself, but of Jerusalem 
“stoning the prophets” and evidently 
prepared to murder Him too. Why this 
strange sudden change? 


It is very likely that the Pharisees 
who approached Him with the warn- 
ing: “Get Thee hence, for Herod hath 
a mind to kill Thee” had more than a 
mild suspicion of Herod’s intentions. 
The Holy Gospel states with surpris- 
ing frequency that the Pharisees them- 
selves “had a mind to kill” the Human 
Being. In fact, it seemed to have been 
their idea and plan long before they 
actually succeeded in putting it into 
effect. St. John for instance says in his 
fifth chapter: 


“Hereupon, therefore, the Jews sought the 
more to kill Him, because He not only 
broke the Sabbath, but also said that God 
was His Father, making Himself equal to 
God.” 


If thus early in Our Lord’s life they 
were seeking “the more” to kill Him, 
they must have had the idea almost 
from the time of His first appearance 
among them! 


While Our Lord was in Herod’s coun- 
try, Galilee, then, the Pharisees under 
the inspiration of the devil approached 
the ruler with their murderous design. 
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Herod, however, thought that Christ 
was John the Baptist come back to life. 
“This is John whom I beheaded,’ St. 
Mark has him YRS, “he i is risen from 
the dead!” 


The old fox must have had a streak 
of superstition in his nature also; but 
like a fox, he probably gave the Phari- 
sees his usual double-dealing answer. 
Not satisfied with this, and eager to get 
Our Lord to Jerusalem, where their 
malice would have freer play, they told 
Him, as if by way of friendly warning: 
“Get Thee hence, for Herod hath a 
mind to kill Thee.” 


But Our Lord saw through their 
malice. They Wanted Him in Jerusalem, 
to kill Him there. It was for their 
benefit, then, that He changed the sub- 
ject of the conversation from Herod to 
Jerusalem, and told them: “I am to 
keep travelling today and tomorrow 
. . »” Never fear, I shall not deprive 
you of your prey by keeping away from 
Jerusalem; I am on My way there now, 
and shall continue on My way until I 
reach the city and am done to death. I 
know full well what awaits Me there: 


The only place a Prophet can meet his 
death is in Jerusalem! 


What rending irony! Jerusalem, the 
chosen city of God, beloved of the Son 
of God, even unto tears,—Jerusalem, 
and only Jerusalem was the city that 
would hate Him and persecute Him— 
even unto death! 


What light indeed this passage 
throws upon the human feelings of the 
Human Being! His scorn for human 
craft, His total absence of pettiness and 
personal spite against the murderer of 
His best friend; but at the same time 
His magnificent irony and sadness in 
contemplating the perfidy of His be- 
loved city to Himself! 


~ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Forgetting 


The shut-in is often inclined to intensify the misery of his state by remem- 
bering too many things of the past that are distressing or upsetting to his mind. 
Therefore it is good that he learn the art of forgetting past suffering and heart- 
ache, and of using the great power of memory only for the pleasant experiences 
he has known. 

It-is true, as the psychiatrists maintain, that nothing can ever be wholly for- 
gotten in the sense that all past experiences leave something in the subconscious 
mind forever. But subconscious memories need have no influence upon one’s 
moods and feelings so long as they are kept from rising at times into semi- or 
complete consciousness. And to keep them in the subconscious (which means to 
remain unconscious of them) requires a strong conviction of the truth that past 
sad experiences are not worth recalling and that reliving them consciously only 
adds unnecessary burdens to the burdens of the day. It also requires the ability 
to turn the mind away from the distressing memories by keeping it fixed on 
pleasant thoughts either of the past or the present or the future. 

A long list of things that should be forgotten by shut-ins (it applies to healthy 
people too) can be drawn up. Not every sick person will have to guard the door 
of his subconscious against all such memories, but each one will find one or the 
other kind on the list that call for the exercise of forgetfulness. The prominent 
ones are these: 

1. Humiliating experiences, such as failures in athletics, business, love, etc. 


2. Embarrassing experiences, such as indeliberate but costly and public mistakes 
in writing, speaking, social conduct, etc. 

3. Experiences of hurt at the hands of others, such as those in which one was 
insulted or cheated or injured or calumniated by others, so that they arouse 
thoughts of hatred or revenge when recalled. 


4. Tragic experiences, such as the witnessing of fatal accidents, narrow escapes 
from death, public calamities that left a mark of fear, etc. 


5. Painful experiences, such as were endured during previous illnesses and bodily 
disabilities. 

6. Sinful experiences, which on being recalled either torment the mind with 
temptation, or torture the soul with scrupulous thoughts that they have not been 
forgiven. If sins have been repented and confessed, they should not be recalled 
descriptively, although one’s guilt may be remembered as a motive for bearing 
crosses patiently. 


Again let it be noted that two things are necessary for salutary forgetfulness: 
1) a conviction of the folly of dwelling on such things of the past, and 2) a 
cultivated habit of distracting the mind from them by making it think of pleas- 
ant things. 
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The Taft-Hartley bill has become law. With 
due respect for the intelligence and sincerity 
of the senators and representatives who thrust 
it onto the law-books of the land over the 
well-documented veto of President Truman, 
the bystander thinks it a bad law, one that 
will soon be rued by those who have de- 
signed it and by those who have supported it. 
Senator Taft answered some of the objections 
posed against it by saying that if it turns out 
badly in practice, Congress can amend or re- 
place it. There was an unprecedented admis- 
sion of weakness in that very statement. We 
think that Congress will indeed have the job 
of trying to amend or replace it, perhaps in 
the midst of the next depression, and we feel 
much inclined to express the purely political 
speculation that Senator Taft and Representa- 
tive Hartley and some of their ardent fol- 
lowers, republican and democratic, will not 
be around the political scene when the amend- 
ing has to be done. 


Perhaps the greatest weakness of the bill 
was to be found in its very starting point and 
purpose, which, according to Senator Taft, 
was to equalize opportunity and advantage 
between capital and labor because, under 
previous legislation, labor seemed to be fa- 
vored. In this respect, Pope Leo XIII laid 
down a principle that has now been totally 
disregarded, viz., that the State has the obli- 
gation of favoring the poor and working 
classes because the rich have so many means 
of protecting and advancing themselves. Fol- 
lowing are two quotations from the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, and even those who have 
no inclination to accept them on faith or 
papal authority should be able to see the 
far-sighted wisdom of the words: “Justice 
demands that the interests of the poorer popu- 
lation be carefully watched over by the Ad- 
ministration, so that they who contribute so 
largely to the advantage of the community 
may themselves share in the benefits they 
create—that being housed, clothed, and en- 
_abled to support life, they may find their 
existence less hard and more endurable. It 
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follows that whatever shall appear to be con- 
ducive to the well-being of those who work, 
should receive favorable consideration. Let it 
not be feared that solicitude of this kind will 
injure any interest; on the contrary, it will 
be to the advantage of all; for it cannot 
but be good for the commonwealth to se- 
cure from misery those on whom it so largely 
depends.” . . . . “Rights must be religiously 
respected wherever they are found; and it is 
the duty of the public authority to prevent 
and punish injury, and to protect each one 
in the possession of his own. Still, when there 
is question of protecting the rights of indi- 
viduals, the poor and helples&’ have a claim 
to special consideration. The richer popula- 
tion have many ways of protecting themselves, 
and stand less in need of help from the State; 
those who are badly off have no resources of 
their own to fall back upon, and must rely 
chiefly upon the assistance of the State. And 
it is for this reason that wage-earners who 
are undoubtedly among the weak and neces- 
sitous should be specially cared for and 
protected by the commonwealth.” ... Thus 
the State should not be concerned about es- 
tablishing equality of economic bargaining 
position between capital and labor, because 
capital has so huge an advantage to begin 
with. It should favor the workingman to 
offset that advantage. 


It is easy to point out a few provisions 
of the new law establishing a so-called “equal- 
ity” between the rich and powerful on the 
one hand and the workers on the other which 
will inevitably tend toward the economic 
enslavement of the latter. Mr. David Law- 
rence (who has, in various of his propaganda 
outlets, so warmly defended the bill against 
all criticism that one almost suspects he had 
a hand in its framing) sums up one point of 
the new law by addressing these words to 
employers: “You can talk about union mat- 
ters to workers, but still under wraps. This 
means you cannot threaten workers, or 
promise benefits for not joining unions, but 
you can argue with them for what you con- 
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sider to be the broad disadvantages in join- 
ing a union.” This makes the law sheer double- 
talk if not nonsense. Imagine an employer who 
has an historic and deep-rooted prejudice 
against all unions (there are many such) and 
who holds the economic destiny of his em- 
ployees in his palm, giving his men a theoreti- 
cal speech on the disadvantages of unions in 
general, without undertones and overtones of 
threats, promises and warnings! The very 
situation makes this impossible and there is 
no group of Supreme Court Justices avail- 
able among men who will be able to make 
a distinction between an anti-union em- 
ployer’s “talking about the broad disad- 
vantages of unionism” and “threatening re- 
prisals or promising benefits for not joining 
a union.” When the man who holds the pay- 
roll talks to his men about the disad- 
vantages of joining a union, every man who 
hears him will be thinking about, as he 
himself. will be, that pay-roll. Thus an open 
season has been declared for employers to 
snipe at unions; they won’t have to put 
threats or warnings into words and so may 
escape Senator Taft’s and David Lawrence’s 
interpretation of the new law; but the threats 
will be present in every anti-union word. 


% 


A second point at which “reestablishing 
equality” between employer and employee is 
bound to mean in effect “reestablishing auto- 
cratic power in the hands of employers” is 
the obstacles placed in the way of setting 
up a union shop contract and the whole 
complicated procedure demanded for such 
a contract. One cannot possibly read the law 
without recognizing the fact that its authors 
accepted the National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ philosophy, stated and restated in 
many a speech down the years, that any union 
is at best tolerable, and that anything like a 
closed shop or a union shop is absolutely in- 
tolerable. The law-makers, with their eyes 
fixed on a few examples of misuse of power 
on the part of union leaders, entirely ignored 
the long history of closed shop contracts in 
many industries that have worked out not only 
for the betterment of the economic position 
of the workingman, but have promoted profits 
as well. According to the law, a union must, 
among other things, make available to its 
employers an itemized financial account of its 
standing before it can have a union shop. 
“This,” chortles Mr. David Lawrence again, 
revealing something of the anti-union venom 
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that was behind the law, “will give the em- 
ployer an insight into the strength of the 
union with which he is dealing . . . . which 
will be useful in determining how far he can 
go in resisting the union’s demands.” Thus Mr. 
Lawrence sees in the bill practically a ¢hal- — 
lenge to an employer to fight it out against 
a union shop. The law-makers say to him: 
“We'll see that you get all the facts about the 
union that wants you to sign a contract. You 
will know to the penny how much money 
it has with which to feed its members while 
they are on strike, how much publicity it will 
be able to buy in the newspapers, how good 
a lawyer it can hire to defend its cause in 
court, and how long its members can go 
without work before starving. Now go to 
it, and if you cannot lick a union with that 
kind of a handicap, you don’t belong in 
business.” The law, with all its stress on 
“equality”, doesn’t order the employer to 
tell the union how much money he has put 
aside with which to fight the union. We seem 
to remember a recent strike in which the 
employers told the union outright that their 
books had nothing to do with the issue of 
wages and that therefore they would not re- 
veal their exact financial position. Equality? 
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The third point against the new law is the 
important one made by the N. C. W. C. in 
its recommendation that the President veto 
it. It is that the goal which should be the 
desire of both capital and labor in economic 
relations, viz., peaceful cooperation, has been 
practically foresworn. The spirit and letter 
of the new law intensifies opposition, con-. 
flict, mistrust, competition for power, between 
employer and employee. The fact that in- 
junctions and federal courts have now been 
given a part to play in labor relations reveals 
the fact that the framers of the law could 
think of nothing but litigation and warfare 
as the proper atmosphere of capital and labor 
disputes. The sad thing is that this law had 
to come just at a time when responsible Jabor 
leaders and the public had, for the first time, 
become wide awake to the necessity of elimi- 
nating Communists from the labor move- 
ment, and when, as a result of that, peaceful, 
cooperation between capital and labor might 
have received a great new impetus. One can- 
not help fearing that the forces of radicalism 
will get a new lease on life from a law which, 
pretending to aim only at them, turned out 
to be a setback for all American working- 
men, 
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Explanation of Honesty 

A story is related by one of the early 
Jesuit missionaries which puts to shame 
those whose consciences accuse them 
of dishonesty. 

A poor Chinese Christian, scarcely 
able to eke out a living for himself 
and his family, was walking wearily 
along a street in Pekin in search of 
some means of sustenance, when he 
suddenly came upon a purse lying in 
the roadway. Upon picking it up and 
opening it, he found that it contained 
twenty pieces of gold—-more money 
than he had ever seen at one time in 
his whole life. 

The coolie looked around and no- 
ticed that a rich gentleman had just 
passed on horseback; thereupon he ran 
after the man and cried out: 

“Sir, have you lost anything from 
your pocket?” 

The rich man stopped, searched his 
pockets, and said in dismay: 

“Yes, I have lost my purse, contain- 
ing twenty pieces of gold.” 

“Be not worried,” returned the other, 
“Here is your purse, with all of your 
money still in it.” 

Amazed at such honesty, the gentle- 
man cried out: 

“Who are you? Where do you live, 
and how is it that you practice such 
great honesty?” 

“Tt matters little,’ replied the poor 
Chinese, “for you to know who I am 
or where I live. It is enough to tell 
you that I am a Christian, and I strive 
to live by the law of the Gospel, which 
forbids me not only to steal the goods 
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of others, but even to keep what may 
be found by chance, if the owner can 
be discovered.” 

The Christians that day, it is said, 
gained an influential adherent. 


The Glory of Toil 

Mother Cabrini, recently canonized, 
was a great friend of Pope Leo XIII, 
and on her numerous journeys from 
America to Europe never failed to be 
received in audience. 

The Pope in his turn had the great- 
est admiration for the dauntless little 
nun. On once occasion, his greeting to 
her as she approached him was as 
follows: 

“Let us work, Cabrini, let us work, 
and what a heaven will be ours!” 

At this Mother Cabrini smiled and 
answered: ; 

“Holy Father, I like to work, and 
therefore 1 wonder whether I will get 
any merit from it.” 

“Have no fear,” responded the Pope. 
“Heaven is given to those who work 
unselfishly as you are doing.” 


Sign Language 

When St. Augustine was at table 
with his friends in his own home, and 
one of them began to speak uncharitably 
about someone else, the saint would say 
nothing, but lift his eyes to a sign which 
hung upon the wall. 

The offending guest, of course, would 
look at the same object, and would read 
this legend: 

“Be it known to detractors that they 
are forbidden this table.” 


Capitalistic Wisdom 

In the wake of the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley bill into law, with its 
drawing up of battle lines between capi- 
tal and labor, it is profitable reflectively 
to read the words of Cyrus S. Eaton, 
noted iron ore, steel, coal and railroad 
industrialist of Cleveland, published 
recently in the University of Chicago 
Law Review. We select a number of 
sentences from his article, each one of 
which can stand by itself as incorporat- 
ing some solid principle of labor rela- 
tions. 

“Labor not only produces the goods 
and consumes a large part of them— 
labor also has the votes. In a democ- 
racy like ours—where the majority rules 
—capitalism cannot survive without the 
support of labor.” 

“To avoid extinction, if for no loftier 
motive, we who are capitalists will have 
to make immediate and radical changes 
in our attitude toward labor and our 
methods of dealing with labor.” 

“We'll have to begin by muzzling 
such organizations as the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and by 
recognizing and_ sincerely regretting 
that there are bad feelings on both 
sides.” 

“For every corporation officer who 
characterizes a union official as a crook, 
there is a labor leader willing to label 
an industrialist a bandit.” 

“The proprietors of our agencies of 
publicity are capitalists, forming a 
strong community of interest with their 
industrial brethren. Any labor dispute, 
however inconsequential, is fair game 
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for a front-headline. I am a firm believer 
in the freedom of the press, but cer- 
tainly freedom of the press becomes a 
downright menace to society when mis- 
used in this manner.” 

“One of the worst sins committed by 
our corporations is entrusting the hand- 
ling of labor relations to lawyers. So 
far as I know, no appeal to the courts 
and no amount of flyspecking of sta- 
tutes for technicalities to prove labor is 
in the wrong ever settled a strike.” 

“One of our peculiar national traits 
is a pathetic eagerness to believe that 
passage of a law will solve any problem 
we have. Let no business man be naive 
enough to believe that restrictive legisla- 
tion will be any more effective in bring- 
ing about industrial harmony than the 
Volstead Act was in discouraging drink- 
ing. The only recourse we capitalists 
have, if we want to preserve our system, 
is to deal directly with labor ourselves.” 

“This is not to say that labor is per- 
fect .... But it is difficult to berate 
labor for demanding more money for 
less work, however, while many cor- 
poration officials, who devote half of 
their time to golf, vote themselves 
enormous ‘incentive’ bonuses at the ex- 
pense of their stockholders.” 

America needs more capitalists like 
Mr. Eaton, before’ it will have coopera- 
tion and not conflict between capital and 
labor. 


Caught In the Middle 

Among the sad stories that continue 
to come out of all parts of Europe con- 
cerning the privation and_ starvation 
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there, we have seen few more poignant 
than that of the baptized Jews, who are 
almost completely abandoned. Such 
Jews are caught in the middle: they 
have been rejected by their own people 
because of their baptism, and have not 
been Catholics long enough to have any 
contact with fellow-Catholics who could 
help them. 

There are many such converts in Eu- 
rope. Some of them were converted 
while they were fleeing the persecution 
of Hitler, and the occasion of their con- 
version was the shelter and protection 
they received from Christians. A large 
number were converted in concentration 
camps, where Catholics and Jews were 
thrown together. One Catholic priest 
converted over a hundred Jews in one 
concentration camp alone. 

We have at hand a letter from a 
priest in Italy telling of the sad plight 
of many of the Catholic Jews there. An 
unbaptized Jew, he relates, receives 
substantial help from the American 
Joint Distributing Committee, but the 
baptized Jew receives nothing. There 
are instances on record of such con- 
verted Jews being told: “Return to 
Judaism, and then we will help you.” 


There are two convert Jewish priests 
in America who are interested in doing 
something for the abandoned Catholic 
Jews in Europe, and both welcome cor- 
respondence or any kind of help. They 
have the names, case histories, and 
present addresses of many such con- 


verts. One is Very Reverend Arthur’ 


Klyber, C.Ss.R., 145 S. Millwood Ave., 
Wichita, Kansas, and the other is Rev. 
John M. Oesterreicher, 425 W. 49th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Sign of Corruption 
It is rather sad to note how the news- 
paper and magazine writers of America, 
both reporters and commentators, put 
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forth political motives first in the ex- 
planation of almost every word and 
action of public officials. Do the re- 
publicans propose a tax-cutting bill in 
Congress? It is, according to the news- 
papers, a measure designed to win votes 
for the next election. Does the President 
veto a labor bill? It is, according to the 
“best” analysts, because he will thereby 
influence more people to vote for him 
at the next election than he would if he 
signed the bill. Does a democratic sena- 
tor bolt his party on a particular issue 
and vote with the republicans? It is, 
announces a wise commentator, because 
he feels that the country is going to 
vote republican in the next elections 
and he wants to ride into reelection on 
their coattails. 


This sort of thing means that it is 
taken for granted by propagandists that 
there is no such thing as true states- 
manship left in America; nothing but 
politics rules. Statesmanship is the art 
and science of deciding what is best for 
the country on the basis of principle, re- 
gardless of popularity, interest in the 
next election, or personal ambition. It 
is true that good statesmanship is usu- 
ally good politics in the sense that the 
people are capable of recognizing both 
the intelligence and the sincerity of a 
public official and will ordinarily keep 
him in office. But corruption is at hand 
when public officials themselves think 
first of votes and only secondly of prin- 
ciple, and when commentators can talk 
only about the political motives of such 
officials. 


We do not believe that all our elected 
representatives in government are op- 
portunists and sycophants, We believe 
that those writers in papers and maga- 
zines who attribute only political mo- 
tives to them are guilty of making this 
nation appear to the world as decadent 
and effete. We believe that the exact 
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motives of any public official are some- 
thing that only God can judge, and that 
it is the task of commentators and ob- 
servers to analyze their proposals and 
enactments primarily on the basis of 
principle and truth. Above all is this 
necessary for commentators who find 
themselves in disagreement with pro- 
posed or passed legislation; they are 
the ones who, instead of putting forth 
solid objective arguments against the 
legislation, usually attribute it to the 
political-mindedness of its proponents, 
thereby, of course, easily proving it to 
be of no value. 

If to enter public service means, as 
the journalists seem to think, to become 
a base opportunist, it is no wonder we 
are unable to induce better men to serve 
us in government positions. 


Boycott 


It was interesting to read of the re- 
actions to the international Marian 
Congress that was held in Ottawa, Can- 
ada, during the month of June. One 
Ottawa Protestant minister, known for 
his public anti-Catholic utterances, ex- 
pressed from his pulpit the wish that it 
would rain throughout the entire Con- 
gress. (He was disappointed.) During 
the events of the Congress, picket lines 
were formed by certain groups whose 
members carried banners with the 
legend: ‘We have no mediator save 
Christ.” A few instances were reported 
of how individuals, who could not stand 
the sight of public honor being paid to 
the Mother of the Redeemer, tore down 


banners and otherwise defaced signs 
and symbols of honor to Mary. 

No doubt the Mother of God, who 
was magnificently honored by over 200,- 
000 pilgrims to the city of Ottawa to- 
gether with, of course, the Catholics of 
Ottawa itself, dealt leniently with those 
few who sought to dishonor her. We 
shouldn’t be surprised if she said a 
kind word to her Son about them. They 
are the victims of a sorry tradition (less 
than 300 years old) that has hurt the 
world and has hurt them: of the stone- 
hearted attitude towards God that 
scorched the earth with Jansenism; of 
the bitter antagonism to the ancient 
faith (15 centuries old when they 
thought of this) that stripped the 
churches of altars and sacraments and 
candles and pictures and, of course, of 
the Mother of Him who had set up the 
altars and given the sacraments and 
inspired the pictures that keep the soul 
in touch with God. “Victims” is indeed 
the word for them, because the world 
has suffered sorely for the absence of 
Mary. 

She is coming into her own again, 
and the world, in the measure in which 
she is received, will be happy again. Her 
task is to use the artifices of a Mother 
to keep her children mindful that 
Christ is the only Saviour. The un- 
counted thousands who have forgotten 
or rejected the Saviour since the boy- 
cott of His Mother began in the 16th 
century are proof sufficient of how wise 
Christ was in giving the world His 
Mother. 


Advice to Young Men 


This, young man, is my advice: Be generous, be humorous, be courageous, and 
do not put too much stock in moderation. Moderation is a good rule for certain 
indulgences, but as a general principle of life, it leads to futility. The world is 
overrun with moderates. Be an extremist on occasions. Try to be magnificent al- 


ways. Learn to laugh by yourself, and never be mean, even in private 
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member: there’s one fellow worse than a quitter; he’s the guy who’s afraid to 


begin —M yles Connolly. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


History of Heresies 
Chapter VIII. Heresies of the Eighth Century 


The Iconoclast Heresy: 

The Gentiles, Jews, Marcionites and 
Manicheans had previously waged war 
on sacred images. But it was renewed 
during the reign of the emperor, Leo 
the Isaurian, in the year 723, when a 
Jewish leader persuaded an Arab prince 
to destroy all sacred images in the 
homes and churches of Christians, 
promising him a long and happy reign 
if he did so. The prince issued a public 
edict commanding that all images be 
destroyed. The Christians, however, re- 
fused to obey, and within a year and 
a half the impious ruler was called from 
this life. 


In the year 726, however, the em- 
peror himself proclaimed before the peo- 
ple that it was wrong to “adore” 
images. But when the faithful took issue 
with his words he quickly explained that 
he did not wish entirely to destroy 
images, but merely to place them in a 
higher place in the churches to pre- 
vent their being kissed, thus spreading 
disease. Realizing the emperor’s true 
purpose, St. Germanus, patriarch of 
Constantinople, strongly resisted Leo, 
stating that he was prepared to lay 
down his life in defense of sacred 
images. He wrote many letters to the 
bishops who were following the em- 
peror in an effort to recall them from 
their error. He likewise wrote to Pope 
Gregory II, who answered in a long 
letter commending the patriarch’s zeal 
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and explaining the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church on the approved cult 
of sacred images. 

When the emperor continued to press 
his attack a group of Greeks rose in 
rebellion against his rule, equipped an 
army, and proposed to make Cosmas, 
one of their leaders, emperor. The re- 
bellion, however, was stifled, its lead- 
ers put to death, and, as a result, Leo’s 
animosity towards the Catholics was 
increased. He called St. Germanus be- 
fore him in an attempt to win the patri- 
arch over; but the saintly man re- 
sponded by styling Leo the precursor of 
Antichrist and by an attempt, which 
proved unsuccessful, to remove Anas- 
tasius, a former disciple of his, from 
the influence of the emperor. Now be- 
gan a persecution which was to last for 
almost 50 years, through the reign of 
three emperors. 

In the beginning of the year 730 
the emperor convoked a council in 
which he issued a decree against images 
and endeavored to force the patriarch 
to sign it. St. Germanus, however, re- 
fused and as a consequence was forcibly 
expelled from his See. He retired, at the 
age of 80, to his family home there to 
live the life of a monk until death 
crowned his saintly life. 

Only a few days after the expulsion 
of St. Germanus, Anastasius was con- 
secrated Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and with the armed support of the em- 
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peror took possession of the See. The 
emperor immediately began to put his 
decree into force. In the vestibule of 
his palace there hung a famous image 
of Our Lord on the cross which had be- 
come an object of special veneration for 
the people. It had been placed there 
by Constantine the Great in memory of 
the Cross which had once appeared to 
him in the heavens. Leo commanded 
Jovinus, one of his soldiers, to remove 
the image of Christ’s Body from the 
Cross. When he placed a ladder next 
to the Cross to do so a group of women 
were praying before it. They attempted 
to prevent him from carrying out the 
order. But Jovinus ascended the ladder 
and began to remove the image. There- 
upon the women seized the ladder, cast 
it to the ground, killing Jovinus, and 
mangled his body. The image, however, 
was removed by other soldiers and 
burned. The women who had killed 
Jovinus then hastened to the palace of 
the Bishop and threatened Anastasius. 
The latter fled to the emperor and de- 
manded their punishment. Along with 
ten others they were put to dath. The 
Greek Church still honors them as 
martyrs. 


The emperor, Leo, now began to per- 
secute the Catholics more savagely than 
before. With unbelievable cruelty he 
ordered the burning of a school in which 
sacred images were made, along with all 
its inhabitants. By commands and 
threats he forced many of the in- 
habitants of the city to bring their 
images of the Saints, the Blessed Virgin 
and Jesus Christ to a central place in 
the city where a great fire was made 
of them. He likewise commanded that 
‘ the walls of those churchs and chapels 
upon which the lives of the Saints or 
the history of religion were depicted be 
whitewashed. Many of those who re- 
fused to comply with either of these 
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commands were put to death or suf- 
fered, at least, the amputation of mem- 
bers of their bodies. 


When news of the persecution reached 
Rome, the Roman people were so angered 
that they cast images of the emperor 
into the streets and trampled upon them. 
And when Leo sent his impious decree 
against sacred images to Rome, threat- 
ening Pope Gregory if he neglected to 
put it into force, the Pontiff did not 
merely refuse to carry out the edict but 
opposed it by his letters to the bishops — 
and leaders of Italy. Many more im- 
pulsive leaders conceived the plan of 
overthrowing the emperor, but Gregory . 
still had hopes of effecting a change in 
Leo. He sent several letters to the em- 
peror with this intention, but Leo, fore- 
warned, prevented them from ever reach- 
ing Constantinople. Finally Gregory as- 
sembled a Council of the bishops and 
clergy in Rome in the year 732, in 
which it was solemnly decreed that all 
who spurned the use of sacred images 
were to be separated from the com- 
munion of the Church. 


Even after this action Leo remained 
obstinate, increasing the cruelty of his 
persecution. A wonderful miracle which 
occurred at this time is.worthy of note 
here. St. John Damascene for some time 
defended the honor of sacred images in 
Syria, and constantly refused to heed 
the emperor’s promises and threats. 
Finally Leo commanded that the Saint’s 
right hand, which John had used so re- 
markably in the dfeense of sacred 
images, be cut off. The carrying out of 
this command, however, resulted only 
in the emperor’s greater confusion. For 
John, inspired by great faith, presented 
himself before an image of the Blessed 
Mother, and extending his right arm, 
asked the mother of God to restore his 
hand that he might continue to write 
her praises. His request was granted. 


ve 


Conducted by T. Tobin, 


CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Reverend Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., 1889 


I. Life: 

Raphael Charles McCarthy was born in 
Marquette, Michigan, on January 20th, 1889. 
His college education was received at the 
Spaulding Institute in Peoria, Illinois, and 
at Regis “College in Denver. After complet- 
ing his college work he entered the Society 
of Jesus on August 14th, 1906. He studied 
philosophy and theology at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. As a scholastic, he was sent to Regis 
for his teaching experience. He was ordained 
in St. Louis in 1921. After ordination his 
superiors assigned Father McCarthy to take 
higher studies in psychology. Before entering 
Kings College of the University of London, 
Father McCarthy studied the fundamentals 
of medicine at St. Louis University. He re- 
ceived his Doctorate in Psychology from 
Kings College in 1925. His first teaching as- 
signment was as professor of psychology at 
St. Louis University. He taught there from 
1925 until 1936. During the last seven years 
at the University he was head of the depart- 
ment of psychology. Father McCarthy was 


president of Marquette University from 1936 


until 1944. In June of 1947 he was ap- 
pointed president of his Alma Mater, Regis 
College. 


Il, Writings: 


Father McCarthy’s interest has been in the 
field of psychology. His educational back- 
ground has prepared him for writing in this 
field. His books have all been popular trea- 
tises that the ordinary layman can _ under- 
stand. In 1934 he wrote Training the 
Adolescent. This is a very practical book 
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that is animated with Catholic principles. So 
much trash has appeared under the guise of 
adolescent psychology that it is refreshing to 
pick up a book that is based on sound founda- 
tions. Lately, Father McCarthy has collab- 
orated with Father Lord in two pamphlets 
on the topic of mental hygiene. Who’s Push- 
ing Your Mind Around? is a very practical 
explanation of the great roles that suggestion 
and auto-suggestion play in modern American 
living. The part on advertising is very good. 
Is Religion Bad for Your Mind? answers 
the objections that religion makes neurotics 
of those who believe in it. Some psychiatrists 
insist that religion is harmful to those who 
profess it. Both these pamphlets are very 
interesting and instructive. The Queen’s Work 
publishes the pamphlets. 


Ul. The Book: 

Interest of the general public in mental 
hygiene, or the prevention of mental illness, 
has grown a great deal in the United States. 
People will read almost anything that claims 
to be able to keep them sane. Father Mc- 
Carthy has written a very readable book on 
Safeguarding Mental Health. It is written 
for the layman in the field of psychology. 
The author treats of the basic problems of 
mental and emotional control. The dangers 
of defence mechanisms, the paralyzing force 
of fear and the nature of various compensa- 
tion devices are explained. The section on 
the “inferiority complex” is especially worth 
while. This is a very practical book that will 
help many to keep their mental balance. For 
all, it is a sound Catholic book on a very 
important topic. 
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August Book Reviews 


The Sacred Heart: Two books have been 
published recently on the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. Right Reverend Hugh F. 
Blunt is the author of the first book, The 
Heert Aflame (Bruce, 172 pp., $2.50). It is 
a very readable presentation of the history 
and doctrine of the devotion. The emphasis 
is rather on tracing the development of the 
devotion than on a theological explanation of 
the doctrine. The first chapters on the love 
of God for men are excellent digests of the 
basic Scriptural texts and the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church. The great prophets 
and promotors of the devotion, St. Gertrude, 
St. Mechtildes, St. John Eudes, St. Margaret 
Mary and Blessed Claude de Ja Columbiere 
are given their rightful places in the spread 
of the devotion. This is a popular outline 
of this great devotion of Catholic life with 
a full account of the history of the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. The last chapter is 
concerned with the theology of love for the 
Sacred Heart. 


The Love of the Sacred Heart (Bruce 
108 pp., $2.25) by Reverend Leo M. Dooley, 
S.V.D. is the second recent book on this popu- 
lar subject. In relation to the first book, 
it is more concerned with the doctrinal and 
devotional aspects of the Sacred Heart devo- 
tion. Reverend Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., in his 
introduction suggests the practical concern 
of the author. “When our Lord, through 
St. Margaret Mary, inaugurated the modern 
form of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
the reason for it was clearly that men’s hearts 
had grown cold... . In our day, it cannot 
be said exactly that it is coldness that affiicts 
mankind. There is a fire burning in men’s 
hearts, but a fire of another sort than love; 
the fire of hate.” It is to conquer fire with 
fire that this book was published. As the 
title indicates, the author is intent on show- 
ing the greatness of the love of the Sacred 
Heart that can be repaid only with love. 
The reflective considerations on _ various 
aspects of this devotion will be helpful to 
souls. 


The Natural Law: Doctor Heinrich A. 
Rommen was a very active lay leader during 
the Jast years of the German Republic before 
the advent of Hitler. He held official posi- 
tions in many German Catholic social, 
political and educational groups. His educa- 
tional training had prepared him for his prom- 
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inent role in Catholic life. He received a Doc- 
torate in Political Science and in both Canon 
and Civil Law. During the last few years he 
has been teaching in Catholic Colleges in the 
United States. An earlier work, The State in 
Catholic Thought has introduced him to 
English readers. 


In 1936 Dr. Rommen published in Germany 
a book that he entitled: The Perpetual Re- 
turn of the Natural Law. Its thesis was the 
utter futility of the Nazi dream of changing 
the natural law that ruled the actions of 
men and society. Those who attempt to 
destroy the natural law always find that the 
natural law remains while they themselves 
pass and die. Reverend Thomas R. Hanley, 
O.S.B., the translator, asked the author to 
revise and change some sections of the Ger- 
man original publication. Dr. Rommen 
graciously made suggested changes and addi- 
tions, so that the English book amounts to 
almost a new book. The translation is pub- 
lished under the fitle: The Natural Law 
(Herder 290 pp., $4.00). The work is con- 
cerned with the history and the philosophy 
of the natural law. The first section traces 
the origin and development of the concept 
of the natural Jaw from the early Greeks 
and Romans down to the present defenders 
of the ancient law. The natural law received 
its full formulation at the hands of the 
Scholastics; Hugo Grotius expounded the in- 
ternational law as based on the natural law. 
Rationalism and Positivism tried to destroy 
the very idea of a natural law. It is interest- 
ing to note that the nations which were most 
receptive to the doctrine of Positivism, Italy 
and Germany, were the ones to succumb to 
the dictates of Totalitarianism. It was an 
easy step to make from the basic principle 
that law is not truth, but will and power. 


_ The last chapter states the fact that the 


natural law has and is returning to its right- 
ful place as an unchanging guide of all law. 


The second part of the book deals with 
the basic philosophical principles of the 
natural law. Dr. Rommen insists that law 
depends upon truth or upon the objective 
order of things and not upon mere will. The 
relation between morality and the natural 
law is the subject of a special chapter. Thea 
natural law is the foundation of all positive 
law. Finally the content of the natural law 
is explored. 


Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published by Best Sellers, 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 


Our Lady of Light—Barthas 
The Magnificent Barb—Faralla 
The Quiz Kids—Hickok 
Dust on the King’s Highway—White 
Empire in Green and Gold—Wilson 
Full Moon—Wodehouse 
The Eagle and the Cross—Loewenstein 
II. Suitable for adults only because: 
A. Style and contents too advanced for 
adolescents: 
There Once Was a Slave—Graham 
Inside U.S.A.— Gunther 
Vermillion—Jones 
Three Came Home—Keith 
The Scarlet Patch—Lancaster 
There’s a Spot in My Heart—Leslie 
Christ Stopped At Eboli—Levi 
The Abolition of Man—Lewis 
Kingsblood Royal—Lewis 
The Wallaces of Iowa—Lord 
: Silver Fountains—MacKinder 
The Ebbing Tide—Ogilivie 
Gallows for the Groom—Olsen 
Miss Withers Regrets—Palmer 
Always Young and Fair—Richter 
The Tin Flute—Roy 
Peace Breaks Out—Thirkell 
Appeal to the Nation—Thomas 
Madman’s Memory—Vercel 
Thinking it Over—Woodlock 
y Our Fair City—Allen 
A Surgeon’s Domain—Bernheim 
Bedeviled—Block 
The Shadow of Guilt—Bloomfield 
Where is Truth—Britt 
1 This is My Story—Budenz 
Out of Many Waters—Buehrle 
} The Struggle for the World—Burnham 
} There Was a Time—Caldwell 
: Defeat. in Victory—Chiechanowski 
: The Mind and Heart of Love—D’Arcy 
The Story of Wake Island—Devereux 
How Green Was My Father—Dodge 
Philosopher’s Quest—Erdman 
The Practicing of Christopher—Eckert 
B. Because of immoral incidents which do 
not invalidate the book as a whole: 
Banner by the Wayside—Adams 
Whispering Hill—Albrand 
The Doctor Has a Baby—Barkins 


is 
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Il. 


Ty. 


The Exodus—Bercovici 

House of Mist—Brombal 

With Intent to Deceive—Coles 
Jeremy Bell—Davis 

False Face—Edgley 

Mary Hallam—Ertz 

The Enchanted—Flavin 

The Case of the Fan-Dancer’s Horse— 

Gardner 

The Big Sky—Guthrie 

They Can’t All Be Guilty—Herbenden 
Gentlemen’s Agreement—Hobson 
Without Seeing the Dawn—Javellana 
A Garden to the Eastward—Lamb 
The Web of Days—Lee 

The Black Goatee—Little 

Three Days—Longstreet 

And Hope to Die—Powell 

Home Port—Prouty 

Presidential Mission—Sinclair 

Vain Shadow—S pence 

Moon Gaffney—Sylvester 

Aurora Dawn—Wouk 

The Vixens—Yerby 

Unsuitable for general reading, but per- 
mitted for the discriminating reader: 
, Angel’s Flight—Holstius 

Prelude to a Certain Midnight—Kersh 
The Rediscovery of Morals—Link 
Under the Volcano—Lowry 

Table in the Wilderness—Parker 
David and Anna—Payne 

Pilgrim of the Absolute—Bloy 
Russia, Menace or Promise—Dean 
Not recommended to any class of 
readers: 

Mama Maria’s—Chidester 

Smith Unbound—Dilworth 

The Sling and the Arrow—Engstrand 
The Children—Fast 

Ceylun—Lay 

The Dagger and the Cup—Lockwood 
Dwight Craig—MacRae 

Knock on Any Door—Motley 

Puzzle for Pilgrims—Quentin 

Return to Night—Renault 

Mr. On Loong—Standish 

In a Yellow Wood—Vidal 

The Elephant and the Kangaroo— 

White 
End As A Man—Willingham 
An Essay on Morals—Wylie 


Farmer Giles had been invited to supper by 
his rich neighbor, Farmer Miles. Expecting 
that his journey homeward would be dark, he 
had taken the stable lamp. The wine was not 
spared and both sat long over the glasses. Giles 
however, reached home in safety, guided, as he 
thought, by his lamp. 

Next morning he received the following note 
from his friend: 

“Dear Giles—I am returning your stable 
lamp with bearer. Please send back my parrot 
and cage.” 

e 

“Tf you refuse me,” he swore, “I shall die.” 

She refused him. 

Sixty years later he died. 

r) 

“Well, what excuse have you got for com- 
ing home at this hour of the night?” 

“Well, my dear, I was playing golf with 
some friends and .. .” 

“What? At 2 a. m.?” 

“Sure. We were using the night clubs.” 

® 


The teacher believed in giving her class 
lessons in general knowledge. 

“What is this?” she asked one day, holding 
up a small object. 

“A pay envelope,” replied little Freddie 
promptly. 

“Good!” exclaimed the teacher. “And what 
did it contain?” 

“Money,” said Freddie; “your wages.” 

“Very good, Freddie!” she said, beaming 
around the class. “Any questions about it?” 

“Please, teacher,” remarked one thoughtful 
child, “where do you work?” ~ 

e 


The Bore—“I passed by your place yes- 
terday.” 
The Bored—“Thanks, awfully!” 


There was an old man who said, “How 
Shall I flee from this horrible cow? 
I will sit on this stile 
And continue to smile, 
Which may soften the heart of that cow.” 


Lucid Intervals 


Sam—“Say, Mose, what am you all doin’ 
now?” 
Mose—‘I’se an exporter.” 
Sam—“An exporter?” 
Mose—“Yep, the Pullman Company dey 
done fire me.” 
e 


A page passed through the lobby of the 
exclusive hotel. 

“Young man,” remonstrated the manager, 
sternly, “you should know that it is against 
the rules of this hotel for an employe to 
whistle while on duty.” 

“J’m not whistling, sir,” replied the em- 
ploye. “I’m paging somebody’s dog.” 

® 


“Jones always strikes me as an indolent 
sort of chap.” 

“Indolent? Why that fellow is so lazy he 
always runs his automobile over a bump to 
knock the ashes off his cigar.” 

e 


A Paris theater has found a means of mak- 
ing ladies remove their hats. Before the per- 
formance a strip appears on the screen 
curtain. “The management wishes to spare 
elderly ladies inconvenience. They are per- 
mitted to retain their hats.” There follows 
a general stampede to remove hats. 

e 


A colored warrior was explaining judo to 
a friend. 

“Tt’s just a lowdown mean form of wrasslin’ 
that you might know a Jap would think of. 
When you gits to close-in fightin’, you exten’s 
the glad hand of fellowship to the enemy, and 
while you is shaking hands, you sprains his 
ankle so he can’t run while you breaks his 
neck.” 

e 


Two men who hadn’t seen each other for 
fifteen years met and began reminiscing. 

“Ts your wife as pretty as she used to be?” 
asked one. . 


“Oh, yes,” replied the other, “but it takes 
her quite a bit longer.” 
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a QUESTION FOR TEEN-AGERS 
The most important question that can be put 


‘toa teen-aged youth, either by himself or by 
ES if others, is: "What about your vocation?” 


The Liguorian Pamphlet Office has published 
' a@ booklet that asks that question and then pro- 
_ vides the material on which an answer can be 
_ given by each individual. 


_ It tells the stories of many boys and girls who 
' were at one time confused, doubtful, uncertain, 
_ about their vocation; who finally made a choice 
_ and who now reveal how they reached it and 
' . what satisfactions, difficulties, and surprises they 
© _ found in following their chosen vocation. 


It also offers a complete outline of the signs 
» ‘of a religious or priestly vocation, and contains 
- @ questionnaire that a boy or girl may address 
to themselves for the sake of finding out what 
God is asking them to do. 


| __ WHAT ABOUT YOUR VOCATION? 


x Ay. 10 cents each, $7.00 a hundred 
‘tag The Liguorian Pamphlet Office 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


ADDRESS: 


YOUNG; 


VESS EMPEY ee gee 


1801] Ens JARVIS ST.---AP.1LO8 
MELWAUKEE, 21 
WIS. 


Motion Picture 


UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 
Buffalo Bill Rides Again 
Fiesta 
Perils of Pauline 
are of Kings . 

igilantes Return, The 
Welcome Stranger 

Previously Reviewed 
Angel and the Badman 
Angels of the Streets 
Apache Rose 
Banjo 
Barber of Seville 

a waren 4 or the End, The 

ls of San Angelo 
Biase of Noon 
Blondie’s Big Moment 
Blondie’s Holiday 
Border Feud 
Buck Privates Come Home 
Bulldog Drummond at Pans i 
Cage of Nightingales, A 

(French) 

Galendar Girl 
Carnegie Hall 
Captive Heart, The 
Citizen Saint 
Code of the West 
Cynthia 
Fabulous Dorseys, The 
Farmer’s Daughter, The 
For the Love of Rusty 
Girl on the Spot 
Great Expectations 
High Bar 
Hit Parade of 1947 
Homesteaders of Paradise 


Valley 
“a tow Where I’m Going 


It Happened in Brooklyn 
It’s a Hoke Sati 

King of Wake Eats 

Last Frontier Uprising ; 
Last of the Redmen, The 
Late George Apley, 

Law of the Canyon 

Law of the Lash. 

Lone Hand baal The 


Magic Bow, T: 


Matura-Reise (Germah) 

Michigan Kid 

Over the Santa Fe Trail 

Pilgrim Lady, The 

Prairie Raiders 

Raiders of the South 

Range Beyond the Blue 

Riding the California Trail 

St. Francis of Assisi (Spanish) 

St. Therese of Lisieux 
(Re-Issue) 

San Demetrio, London 


Seven Were Saved 

Six Gun Serenade 
erazade . 

the Wasteland 


Trail to San Antone 
Trail a Aircor aed 


Trail S 
‘Twilight on on the Rio Grande 
_ Unexpected Guest 


acation Days 
Valley of Fear 
Vigilantes of Boomtown 
West of Dodge City 
Wild Country 
Wild West 
Yankee Fakir 


» UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 
Dear Ruth . 
Long Night, The - 
Philo Vance’s Gamble 
Riff Raff 
Santa Fe Saddlemates 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 
Previously Reviewed 
Adventuress, The 
Amelo Affair, The 
Backlash 
Beast With Five Fingers, The 
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lower left hand corner of the cover, h 
dual significance. It is a reminder that 
for the teeming cities must still come 
the farms, which are more important 
the cities; and it is also a reminder of 1 
parable of the sower once utilized by Christ. 
The written word is only the sowing of | 
It may fall on hearts that are like rocks, ° 
that are already overgrown with weeds, ¢ 
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fruit in abundance. THe LicuvortAN hopes 
that its seed will fall on this last kind of 
ground. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 


and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Why Be A Socialist? 


The Socialists are very active these days, using an anti-Communist, 
liberalistic program as points of appeal. The above question is there- 


fore appropriate. 


R. J]. Miller 


THE Socialist Party of the United 
States has put out a snappy little book- 
let, about the shape of a railroad time 
table, only thinner and a little smaller 
—with a bright yellow cover and the 
two big white letters g a; and in fine 
print: Your Questions Answered. 
Open the pamphlet, and on the inside 
of the cover page you get right down to 
work: 
How much do you know about So- 
cialism? 
you are asked; and then you are told: 
Socialism is the fulfillment of man’s 
greatest quest. it is as old as Chris- 
tianity, as new as the atomic age. 


Read or glance through the booklet, 
and it will begin to seem that the So- 
cialists of the USA really have some- 
thing there. Some of its objectives and 
attitudes are for instance the living 
wage, in fact 


“$100 a week for every American family’; 
also “develop new industries”, “build new 
homes”, “working farmers will keep their 
_ own land”, private property—“more than 
ever before . . . more food, more clothing, 
more homes and gardens, more furniture, 
-_- more cars, radios, and refrigerators, more 
books”; “free speech, free assembly, free 


’ he J 


press and radio, freedom of religion and 
freedom of organization for all political 
groups”; “absolutely demecratic unions”. 


If all this is not “the fulfillment of 
man’s greatest quest,” it certainly offers 
the satisfaction of some very vital needs 
of the average man and woman at the 
present hour. 

And if you wonder how the Socialist 
Party of the USA stands on Russia and 
Communism, the pamphlet tells you: 


“Socialism is democracy; Russia is a 
dictatorship. The two are incompatible.” 


It is all very wonderful indeed; and 
yet to a Catholic who has had some ac- 
quaintance with the Popes’ and the 
Catholic Church’s social doctrine, it will 
have a rather familiar ring. Where did 
I hear that before? is the question that 
may be hovering in the back of his 
mind; and the answer is that the ob- 
jectives of the “Socialist Party of the 
USA” are in very many instances ex- 
actly the same as the objectives of the 
Catholic social program. 

Living wages, co-operatives, private 
property, new homes, free press and 
radio, absolutely democratic unions, in- 
compatibility with Russian Communism, 
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— all these have been the objects for 
which Catholics have been struggling, 
and for which in many instances they 
have gone to concentration camps and 
to death in the dictator countries — 
right down to the present day. 

So when you turn back to the cover 
of the little Socialist pamphlet, and 
glance again at that “gq a’’, another bell 
may ring in your subconscious mind: 
QA—where did I hear that before? And 
the answer will come: Why certainly, 
that’s it; the Encyclical Letter of Pope 
Pius XI on the Reconstruction of the 
Social Order, called from its opening 
Latin words, “Quadragesimo Anno,” by 
the initials: QA/ 

And “as old as Christianity’”—that’s 
right too, in a higher sense than the So- 
cialist author of the little pamphlet real- 
ized: the objectives of this particular 
program of the Socialist Party of the 
USA are “as old as Christianity” for 
the simple reason that they are Chris- 
tianity! 

So why be a Socialist? 

As Pope Pius XI said in that very 
Encyclical QA: 


Such just demands and desires have 
nothing in them now which is inconsistent 
with Christian truth, and much less are 
they special to Socialism. Those who work 
solely toward such ends have, therefore, 
no reason to become Socialists! . .. So- 
cialist claims, so far as they are just, are 
far more strongly supported by the prin- 
ciples of Christian faith and much more 
effectively promoted through the power of 
Christian charity. 


For there are certain difficulties which 
may well arise if these objectives are 
left to the Socialist development rather 
than to that laid down in the social 
Encyclicals. 

Granted that the Socialist Party of the 
USA is one of the most valiant and 
‘vocal enemies of Communism in the 
country today, there is another spectre 


besides Communism which has haunted 
mankind in recent years. 

Both Hitler and Mussolini started 
out as Socialists. The ““NSDAP”—Na- 
tional Socialist German Workers’ Party 
—was Hitler’s party right down to the 
end. Syndicalism, one special kind of 
Socialism, was Mussolini’s original par- 
ty. Both were violently anti-Communist. 
Yet when they came to power, both 
turned totalitarian. 


What guarantee do we have that the 
Socialist Party of the USA would resist 
the temptation to go down the totali- 
tarian road of Hitler and Mussolini if 
in turn it came to power in the United 
States? 


Well, the Socialists probably have a 
good answer to that one, especially the 
Socialists or “Liberals” such as William 
E. Bohn, Liston M. Oak, William Hen- 
ry Chamberlain of the excellent anti- 
Communist New Leader (and perhaps 
it should be said here that in the United 
States today the people who call them- 
selves “Socialists” and the people who 
call themselves “Liberals” hold very 
much the same political and_ social 
views, and above all else an attitude 
that is anti-Communist and anti-totali- 
tarian): ‘‘We have come to learn the 
value of the individual man and woman 
during the days of the European dic- 
tatorships. The human being has dig- 
nity, imprescriptible rights, inviolable ° 
liberty.” 

Very well; but that brings up a still 
greater difficulty against Socialism mi- 
nus Catholicism. 

Why is the human individual such 
a wonderful creature? 

As a mass of matter, he is worth 
something like 98c on the chemical 
market (unless prices have gone up a 
few cents since the war). 

As an intelligent being he is prone 
to selfishness, pettiness, craft, cruelty, 
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malice, and even incredible depravity. 

What is there that Socialism minus 
Christianity finds in this freak or this 
fiend to exalt him above even the power 
of government, and make him the cen- 
ter and the sun of the universe? What 
is it that they suggest to make “dig- 
nity”, “rights”, “liberty”, more than 
mere words? 

The fact is that unless they appeal to 
the teaching of Christianity, they can 
suggest nothing. If what Christianity 
teaches about the individual is not true, 
then Stalin is right, and the protests 
of the Liberals and the Socialists are 
only the sentimental wailing of a bour- 
geois attachment to the instinct of self- 
preservation. Man without Christian- 
ity is only a cog in the machinery of 
the community. If he runs well, let him 
run; but if he gets rusty, or he seeks to 
become more than a cog, throw him on 
the junk pile in Siberia; liquidate him, 
and use his hide to make a lamp shade. 
Whatever you do, don’t waste any tears 
or energy bemoaning his fate. He’s 
nothing to you. He’s only a cog in the 
machine; and there are a lot more where 
he came from. 

It takes the Christian view of life to 
put meaning in that phrase “human 
dignity”, and place man among the 
stars, above conquerors and almighty 
dictators. 

Why? 

Because in the Christian view of life, 
every single human being has an im- 
mortal soul that came directly from the 
power and wisdom of the infinite Being, 
and a destiny that is not human or 
finite, but infinite and divine. He may, 
it is true, abuse the great gifts of his 
soul to turn into a sinner or a pervert, 
and a futile everlasting failure. But 
this does not change the fact that his 
origin was divine. For human life does 
not originate as a mere biological phe- 
nomenon. Human life begins when God 


Almighty creates directly and immedi- 
ately, out of His infinite resources and 
with full intelligence and sublimely wise 
purpose, an immortal soul. No acci- 
dent, that; whether it be Adam in the 
garden of Paradise, the king’s son in the 
royal palace, or a half-witted illegiti- 
mate child in the slums, the soul, the 
intelligent and free soul and life of the 
human being, comes directly, without 
the slightest intermediary, only on the 
material invitation placed by the par- 
ents, from the creative power of the 
Lord of the dictators and the stars. 

And more than that. The individual 
human being is not only the direct and 
“made to order” product of the divine 
power of God, he also has a divine des- 
tiny. The half-wit in the slums as well 
as the king’s son in his palace is made 
for no mere finite joy or triumph. His 
capacity for bliss is infinite; and to 
earn that infinite bliss, to exploit his 
infinite capacities, is the fundamental 
reason for human existence on this 
planet. 

Incredible? Paradoxical? 

Just as paradoxical as you please; 
but it is the literal teaching of the 
Catholic Church on the meaning of 
human life. 

And with what a world of meaning 
it fills the phrase—so often used as a 
meaningless oratorical expression, or a 
wishful catchword, or a feeble dim grop- 
ing for the majestic truth:—HUMAN 
DIGNITY! 

There are other things too. A human 
being—any human being—is not mere- 
ly the masterpiece of God’s natural 
creation, and the beloved for whom a 
mansion is fashioned in heaven. He is 
the sinner who was loved unto death by 
God in human form, and by Him en- 
dowed with strange new life and powers 
above the realm of nature; made a Son 
of the great God Himself; made to feed 
on the flesh of a God-Man, and to be 
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the chosen dwelling place and home of 
the Sacred Spirit. of God and the living 
Triune God. 

The casual Socialist or Liberal read- 
er of these lines may at this point, with 
all the best will in the world, feel like 
one who gazes dizzily from some height 
at a prospect of towering mountains, 
too lofty and too far reaching to be 
enjoyed comfortably even from a dis- 
tance. But his experience and his dizzi- 
ness are not unique. Even “fervent 
Catholics” (as the phrase goes), even 
the Saints of God, have never been able 
to understand the mystery of human 
dignity; or to get a bird’s eye view, 
as it were, of the magnificent spectacle 
of mountain range on mountain range 
of distinction and dignity that the Al- 
mighty has raised up in the human soul. 
And no wonder; for human dignity is 
something divine. 

And now our Socialist may be down- 
right squirming with discomfort. “Why 
drag religion in, and keep dragging it 
in, this way?” 

Very well; let us leave religion out. 
Man was not created a living intelligent 
soul by God’s infinitely loving and per- 
sonal act; he has no destiny beyond the 
grave; he does not mean a thing to his 
Maker, any more than an ape or a 
jackass or a germ, in this world or in 
the next. 

So sell his chemical content for what 
the market will bring, and make a 
handbag out of his hide; send him to 
Dachau or Siberia, or torture him to 
death in Moscow. Who cares? Small 
loss; there are a lot more where he 
came from! 

Yes, says our Liberal or Socialist 
friend, but what about liberty? 

Very well, what about it? 

If this mass of diseased matter in the 
form of a freak or a fiend, or this petty 
bourgeois or proletarian with the piti- 
ful, desperate will to live, if he happens 


to be endowed also with a strange 
power called liberty,—what of it? How 
does that add to his stature, except to 
make him more dangerous to the State, 
or to the political clique in power? 
All the more reason for the strong to 
crush the weak! 

But if that liberty is a sacred trust 
from God; if it is a divinely conferred 
power to choose heaven instead of hell, 
and to work for everlasting, unimagi- 
nable bliss; if, in short, it is man’s way 
of wooing God Almighty,—then, in- 
deed, the weakest on earth has a faculty 
and a distinction that entitle him to de- 
fy the strong, and the strong of this 
world with all their strength are puny 
before the gigantic stature of the human 
spirit, and to lay the hand of tyranny 
upon it is to commit a sacrilegious out- 
rage. 

That freedom can be distorted and 
abused indeed; but only the human in- 
dividual, master of his freedom, can 
abuse it. God Himself, its Author, still 
“treats it with great reverence,” as 
Pope Leo XIII said in Rerum Novarum. 
Even when the human being turns it 
into ways of pettiness and greed, of 
craft and cruelty and depravity, and 
brings upon himself in consequence 
death, war, or everlasting hellfire, God 
still looks up to it with reverence as to 
something too lofty and too sacred for 
even Him to intervene to move it 
against its own free choice. He lays 
His gifts before it——-Heaven and life 
everlasting — and then stands back to 
let it choose. Too high it towers, too 


-delicate in its structure and too mighty 


in what it works for even the Master 
of the galaxies to interfere—except by 
way of rare and miraculous dispensa- 
tion—in its own free guidance of its 
course. 

Such is the Christian view of human 
liberty. It is not a sentimental attach- 
ment to one’s own sweet will; not even 
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a mere sympathetic feeling for the vic- 
tims of the world’s tyranny. It is a 
matter of exact logic rising into inspira- 
tion on the basis of the fundamental 
position and structure of human liberty 
among the works of. God’s creation. 
So again, why become a Socialist? 
For disillusioned Communists—such 
as some of the writers in the New 
Leader—it is true that Socialism offers 
a kind of temporary shelter where they 
can keep their humanitarian ideals, if 
they are not particular about why they 
are keeping them. For others, Social- 
ism is a limbo of weary or timid intel- 
lects, weary or timid, that is, of finding 
a rational basis for their noble ideals. 
For still others, it is a “good fight,” 
without the dirty work of Communism 
nor the hampering logic and rules of 
Christianity; a program without a phi- 
losophy of its own. But Socialism is no 
place for a man or a woman who will 
not be satisfied with compromise or 


half measures or activity for activity’s 
sake. Such a one will find Socialism— 
for all the “Socialist programs” and 
“programs for Liberals” that appear so 
regularly in the pages of the New Lead- 
er,—finally unsatisfactory. 

Socialism and modern Liberalism are 
constantly trying to discover programs 
for the remedying of the misery of the 
poor, and for the reconstruction of the 
social order. But in 1891 Pope Leo 
XIII gave the world his Rerum No- 
varum with the express object of pre- 
senting a “remedy for the misery of the 
poor’; and in 1931 Pius XI drew up 
the supreme blueprint, in his Forty 
Years After, for the “reconstruction of 
the social order.” 

There is no need to discover @ pro- 
gram; what is needed is the tough- 
mindedness and the greatheartedness to 
discover the program laid down by the 
Popes, and to work for its realization. 

So why be a Socialist? 


Geography of Saints 

A recent news item affords the remarkable information that at least 350 
American cities have the names of saints of the Church. California, in addition 
to 52 cities named after saints, has 11 counties similarly named. Ranking next 
to California is Texas with 21, Minnesota and Missouri each have 18, and New 
Mexico is credited with 16. St. John is the name of no fewer than 22 cities; 
there are 15 named after St. Joseph and 14 apiece for St. Mary and St. Charles. 
Besides these there are half a dozen or more towns named after Saints Francis, 
George, Louis, Clair, Anthony, Michael and James. Add to these, four cities 
named Sacramento, two called Holy Cross, and 11 named after the Holy Trinity, 
and you have imposing evidence as to the part Catholics played in our national 
foundations. 


No Bars to Charity 


A priest friend of ours working for the colored in St. Louis relates the fol- 
lowing incident. , 

Just before Christmas the Sisters in a colored school were preparing a list of 
needy families, the idea being that individuals and groups would supply these 
families with baskets of food. Naturally, it was colored families that the Sisters 
had in mind, but charity knows no racial lines, and one of the girls in the school 
turned in the name of a young mother and her two babies, remarking as she 
did so: 

“She’s a lovely person, Sister, but her husband came back from the army and 
was such a drunkard that he finally deserted her and the children. She is white, 
Sister, but I thought perhaps we could help her anyway.” 

There is a certain type of Catholic who should ponder this story well. 
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Three Minute Instruction 


On Trying To Be Perfect 


It was not intended by Christ that His followers should be content 
with the minimum amount of service required for the salvation of their 
souls. He wanted all to try continually to be perfect according to their 
state in life. He said to all: “Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father 
is perfect.” He said: “Let your light shine before men, that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” In 
many other ways He made known His will that all who believe in Him 
should try to grow in holiness and virtue. The perfection he desires 
of His disciples means two things: 


1. It means freedom even from venial sin. Too many Christians limit their 
fear of sin to mortal sin only, in practice making little effort to overcome daily 
tendencies to venial sin. They are content to remain addicted to the smaller, 
sins of profanity in speech, anger and impatience, lying, petty stealing, unkind 
conversation about others, wilful distractions at prayer, etc. Such sins fre- 
quently lead to mortal sin; they give scandal to the non-Catholic world; but 
above all their frequent commission keeps the soul in a state of imperfection 
and mediocrity that signifies gross indifference to the will of Christ. 


2. It means positive growth in virtue and in friendship and union with 
Christ. Virtue is promoted in a Christian by growth in understanding and 
by repeated acts of virtue. Some persons have no interest in learning more 
and more about the various virtues, and thus they do not know how to “grow.” 
Others permit selfishness, human respect, and passion to impede their practice 
of virtue. Union with Christ means not only living in sanctifying grace, but 
striving to increase sanctifying grace by a growing spirit and habit of prayer 
and by frequent reception of the Sacraments. It also means striving to remain 
more and more consciously united to Christ through frequent good intentions, 
acts of thanksgiving and expressions of love and praise. 


Perfection in these senses is the proper goal of every true Christian. 
The power of the true faith to transform the world and to win converts 
would be immeasureably increased if only more and more Christians 
would at least make the effort to reach that goal. 


—ee— ene Sees! 
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Is Your Mind O. K.? (ID) 


Here is a description of the most common of all forms of mental 
breakdown — neurasthenia. See if you are afflicted with it, as thou- 


sands are without knowing it. 


H. J. O'Connell 


THE offices of medical practitioners the 
world over are besieged by men and 
women who are haunted by the fear that 
they have heart trouble, cancer, ulcers, 
and countless other diseases. They com- 
plain of palpitation of the heart, short- 
ness of breath, dizziness, excessive fa- 
tigue, inability to concentrate, digestive 
troubles of every sort, headache, back- 
ache, and aches of all kinds. It is true 
that in many cases there is a physical 
basis for these symptoms. Human be- 
ings undoubtedly do have diseased 
hearts, kidneys, lungs, and other organs. 
However, in the case of a very great 
number of men and women who spend 
their time and money running from one 
doctor to another, there is no evidence 
of physical defect or organic disease to 
account for the symptoms of which they 
complain. The heart, lungs, kidneys, 
and other organs are found, after the 
most thorough examination, to be per- 
fectly normal. The truth is that these 
people are victims of a nervous, rather 
than a physical disorder. This does not 
mean that there is anything physiologi- 
cally wrong with the nerves. Beneath 
a microscope the nerves of these men 
and women would appear just as sound 
as those of one enjoying perfect health. 
However difficult it may be to make 
them understand this, their bad health 
and the various symptoms of which 
they complain are the result of mental, 
rather than physical causes. They are, 
to use the technical term, neurasthenic. 
The real basis of their trouble is an 
unresolved emotional conflict. To real- 
ize how frequently these emotional 


causes are at work in the lives of those 
who complain of bad health, it is 
enough to read the estimate of a noted 
authority, who judges that from 60% to 
70% of medical practice is made up 
of nervous and mental disorders, either 
as total cause or as a contributing factor. 
The chief symptom of neurasthenia 
is fatigue, either mental or physical, 
accompanied by an abnormal aware- 
ness of various bodily processes, such 
as the pounding of the heart, the beat- 
ing of the pulse in the head or throat, 
the movements of the digestive organs, 
or tenseness of the muscles. Thus, a 
student, after a long year of study, 
may come to the school authorities just 
before the examinations, declaring: “I 
think I am very sick. I’m all worn out. 
I have no appetite, and even when I 
manage to get some food down, it 
causes terrible attacks of indigestion. 
My abdomen feels bloated. I haven’t 
had a good night’s rest in weeks, and in 
the morning I am so tired that it is 
almost impossible to get up. When I try 
to study, I just can’t concentrate. 
I can’t go on this way. There’s no use 
in my taking the examinations, because 
I would only fail. I think this may all 
be due to my appendix. If I had that 
removed, maybe I’d feel better.” 
Victims of neurasthenia may think 
they have any disease under the sun. 
They draw up detailed lists of symp- 
toms, all indicating an intense aware- 
ness of the body, its aches and pains 
and processes. Even though assured by 
the physician, after every reasonable 
examination, X-ray, and test, that 
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there is nothing physically wrong with 
them, they will not accept the verdict. 
They run off to another doctor, and 
begin the expensive procedure once 
again. They answer patent medicine 
ads in the newspapers and magazines, 
and take up every new health fad that 
is advanced. As a result, they are the 
favorite game and form the chief source 
of income of medical quacks and fakers. 
If a competent physician proves that 
they do not have one disease, they will 
be sure they have another. “If it’s not 
my appendix, then it must be ulcers,” 
is their attitude. Hearing the symptoms 
of any disease described, they immedi- 
ately conclude that they have that dis- 
ease. These men and women simply will 
not believe that they have no bodily dis- 
ease. ‘I know how badly I feel, and 
you can’t convince me that I am not 
sick,” is their response. They are in- 
deed sick. The symptoms they com- 
plain of are often really present. But 
their sickness has a mental, rather than 
a physical cause. 

What is the real cause of this trouble- 
some condition? Certainly, physical 
weakness, malnutrition, lack of sleep, 
overwork, and chronic disease can be 
contributing causes. They supply the 
symptoms upon which the neurasthenic 
can fasten his attention. But the chief 
cause is mental, and is to be found in 
an unresolved mental conflict. Two 
strong desires are tugging at the indi- 
vidual. They are mutually incompat- 
ible. Hence a decision would involve 
the relinquishing of one or the other 
of these desires. But the person can- 
not bring himself to make this decision. 
He wants, consciously or subconscious- 
ly, to keep and gratify both desires. 
As a consequence of the pull of these 
opposing tendencies, each of which is 
exerting a strong emotional force, the 
man is in a state of continual mental 
conflict. From this the neurasthenic 


attempts to escape by attention to his 
bodily processes, by diverting his mind 
to the consideration of bodily symp- 
toms. These symptoms may be per- 
fectly normal, such as the beating of 
the heart, or the movement of the in- 
testines, which the ordinary person 
automatically disregards. Or they may 
be the result of a defective physical 
condition, caused by overwork, malnu- 
trition, or disease, but are magnified 
out of all proportion by being made 
the center of attention. When a person 
has a headache, for example, if he ap- 
plies himself to some interesting work, 
or goes for a walk, he can often forget 
about the headache until it disappears. 
On the other hand, if he sits down and 
holds his head in his hands, moaning 
and groaning, the headache will seem 
all the worse because it is occupying 
all the attention. Again, the physical 
symptoms may be the direct effect of 
the emotional conflict itself. As will be 
explained, emotional conditions, such as 
fear, anger, desire, tend to produce 
bodily changes, tensing of the muscles, 
quickening of the heartbeat, modifica- — 
tions of the digestive system. The 
neurasthenic fastens his attention on 
the bodily change, rather than on the 
emotional condition which has _pro- 
duced it. 

It is important, therefore, to dis- 
tinguish between the bodily symptoms 
and the abnormal awareness of these 
symptoms. The nervousness, irritabil- 
ity, insomnia, fatigue, and exhaustion, 
which are the chief symptoms of the 
neurasthenic, are caused by excessive 
emotion, by the mind being continually 
at cross purposes. The symptoms, as 
has been stated, are not merely imagi- 
nary. They are really present. Hence 
it will do no good to say to the patient: 
“There’s nothing wrong with you.” 
There is something wrong with him; 
but it is of emotional, not physical 
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origin. The abnormal awareness of the 
bodily symptoms, called Aypochondria, 
is the method used by an introspective 
person to escape from the emotional 
conflict resulting from unfulfilled de- 
sires. The individual diverts his mind 
from attention to the conflict to the 
consideration and cure of the physical 
conditions which accompany it. Thus 
the physical symptoms become the sub- 
stitute for his unfaced problems. He 
becomes aware of these bodily condi- 
tions, and, since he does not understand 
their true cause, attributes them to 
some disease. In this way, he diverts 
his attention, at least temporarily, from 
the conflict in his life, and escapes for 
the time being from making a decision 
about it. The contemplation of his 
physical symptoms is not pleasant; but 
it is more attractive for him than facing 
the conflict in his life. There are com- 
pensations, too, in this procedure, such 
as the attention which the doctor pays 
him, interesting new medicines to take, 
tests to undergo, and sympathy from 
relatives and friends. Moreover, the 
development of these physical symp- 
toms sometimes relieves the person of 
unpleasant duties. 

To illustrate how this condition can 
develop in an individual, we may take 
the case of the student previously men- 
tioned. Actually, a life-long feeling of 
inferiority was at the root of his trou- 
ble. He was ambitious for success, and 
desired to achieve distinction in his 
scholastic work. However, his abilities 
were not sufficient to make him the 
shining success which he longed to be. 
Try as he might, even by the most in- 
tense application, he could never rise 
much higher than average in the class. 
The students with more brilliant talents 
surpassed him without much apparent 
effort. Consequently, a feeling of dis- 
couragement began to take hold of him. 
What was the use of trying? No matter 


how hard he tried, he could never reach 
a high position in the class. Here he 
was, working his head off, sacrificing 
good times and parties, while the ones 
who went out and enjoyed themselves 
got all the honors just the same. His 
condition was aggravated by the fact 
than an older brother, naturally more 
gifted, had completed a very successful 
scholastic career in the same university, 
and was constantly being held before 
him as an example. The student could 
not bring himself to face the fact that 
his abilities were only average, that he 
could not expect to be among the first 
in the class, or come up to the marks 
set by his more talented brother. Hence 
he kept up the unequal struggle. At 
the same time, the discrepancy between 
his ambitions and his actual achieve- 
ments haunted him. Thus, he was in 
a state of continual tenseness and emo- 
tional conflict, stubborn pride and am- 
bition battling discouragement and the 
desire to give up. This constant state 
of emotional conflict and the overwork 
to which he subjected himself, by a 
natural process, began to interfere with 
his digestion. He suffered distress after 
meals. His abdomen felt bloated. The 
discomfort and his habitual tension kept 
him from sleeping. Lack of sleep and 
the prospect of facing another day of 
battle with himself made it very diffi- 
cult to get up in the morning. His 
physical state and emotional struggle 
made concentration well nigh impos- 
sible. The student then fastened upon 
these physical symptoms as a way out 
of the conflict. If he were really sick, 
if his indigestion came from a bad ap- 
pendix, no one could blame him for not 
doing well in his studies. Nor would 
he be forced to face the fact and admit 
to himself that his lack of success was 
due to inferior talent. How can anyone 
study if he is sick all the time? If he 
were only well, then he would show 
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them! He would be right up with the 
leaders. But in the meantime, there is 
no use taking the examinations, because 
he can’t study properly for them. Thus 
he escapes the prospect of doing poorly 
in the examinations without deflating 
his ego. 

Or again, we may take the example 
of a housewife who is dissatisfied with 
the routine and monotony of her daily 
duties. She is a woman of very real 
talents, and might, if given the oppor- 
tunity, have become a brilliant scholar 
or social leader. However, the circum- 
stances of life do not afford her an out- 
let for these abilities. Coming from a 
poor family, she was forced to leave 
school and work in a factory, while her 
less able companions went on to high 
school and college. She married a labor- 
ing man, and life for them has been 
pretty much of a struggle for existence, 
with not much -chance for the higher 
and more beautiful things for which 
she is by nature so well adapted. She 
struggles along for a time as best she 
can, doing her household duties, caring 
for the children, trying to better the 
family’s condition. But always there 
is gnawing at her an inward discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction, the cause of 
which she does not recognize herself. 
At length, perhaps after years of con- 
flict, her health begins to break under 
the strain. Physical symptoms, such as 
those previously described, manifest 
themselves. She turns her attention to 
them as an escape from the monoto- 
-nous and humdrum duties that make up 
her daily life. Being sick, she cannot 
be expected to go on scrubbing floors, 
. washing dishes, cooking meals. The 
children will have to take over. The 
husband will have to help. There are 
visits to the doctor, where she gets 
some of the attention she craves, and 
feels herself something special. There 
are prescribed rest periods when she can 


read or go to the theater, and thus get 
into her life some of the beautiful things 
for which she has been longing. In this 
manner, she avoids facing the fact that 
the hard, grim realities of her life will 
never fulfil her vaguely conscious de- 
sires of social position, success, and 
self-expression. 

It has been stated that the physical 
symptoms in neurasthenia are to a great 
extent due to emotional conflict. How 
does this come about? In answer to 
this question, it may be pointed out 
that human emotions, such as fear, an- 
ger, desire, automatically cause changes 
in the body. In the face of danger, the 
muscles tense, the heart beats more 
quickly, breathing becomes more rapid, 
the blood pressure rises. These are na- 
tural reactions to the emergency, result- 
ing chiefly from the working of the so- 
called ductless glands. There is, for 
example, above each kidney a small 
gland, shaped like a cocked hat, which 
secretes a chemical substance, or hor- 
mone, called adrenalin. This adrenalin 
is a chemical of such remarkable poten- 
cy that it is perceptible in water though 
present only in the proportion of one 
part to three hundred million! Under 
the stress of emotion, it is poured into 
the blood, and produces very definite 
physical reactions. It quickens the 
heartbeat, heightens the blood pressure, 
speeds up the rate of respiration, makes 
the blood clot more readily, increases 
the sugar in the blood, and halts the 
movements of the stomach and intes- 
tines. All this is nature’s provision to 
meet the danger which threatens the 
life of the human being or animal. The 
whole energy of the body is diverted to 
the muscles to cope with the external 
foe. If the danger is met and disposed 
of, all returns to normal. The muscles 
relax, the internal organs take up their 
regular functions. However, with human 
beings, especially in the complex cir- 
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cumstances of modern life, the cause of 
the emotion may be present for long 
periods of time. It is not merely a mat- 
ter of escaping from a wild animal, and 
then going to sleep in a cave. The stu- 
dent in the case described was con- 


stantly faced with the discrepancy be- - 


tween his desire of success and his 
failure to achieve this success. The 
housewife had to take up every day her 
unsatisfactory duties. Consider, too, the 
emotional strain in the life of a young 
couple who are very much in love, but 
are prevented by circumstances from 
marrying. Or that of a God-fearing 
woman whose husband insists on using 
contraceptives. Or, again, that of a man 
with a family dependent on him, who 
fears losing his job. In all these in- 
stances the emotion is prolonged, the 
physical effects of emotion are more or 
less continually present, and exhaustion 
results. The person, not realizing the 
cause of his physical condition, attrib- 
utes it to some disease. He may even 
use it as a substitute for the real cause 
of his trouble, or make it a means of 
escape from facing and deciding the 
conflict of desires which is at the basis 
of the physical symptoms. Ordinarily, 
this does not happen all at once. Neu- 
rasthenia usually develops gradually. 
The individual may face the difficulty 
for a time, and carry on bravely. But 
at length exhaustion sets in, and the 
physical symptoms perpetuate them- 
selves, even when the object causing the 
emotion is not present in consciousness. 
The person then turns his attention to 
his physical condition, and seeks for 
some disease which may be its cause. 
Strange to say, when some outlet is 
temporarily provided, the exhaustion 
and other physical symptoms may dis- 
appear. The student who is too ex- 
hausted to study, or the housewife who 
is too tired to wash the dishes, may 
perk up immediately if a trip to the 
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movies or a ride in the family automo- 
bile is mentioned. In fact, this quick 
disappearance of the symptoms when 
pleasant diversion is provided is one of 
the best signs that the condition is emo- 
tional, rather than physical. Serious or- 
ganic diseases, such as stomach ulcer or 
cancer, will not be relieved by a simple 
diversion, 

What should one do, if he recognizes 
himself, or is told by a competent author- 
ity, that he has a tendency to neuras- 
thenia? First of all, he must make sure 
that no organic disease is present. Ul- 
cers, gall-stones, sinus trouble, and other 
physical disorders need medical atten- 
tion. Hence the preliminary step must 
be to consult a physician and have the 
necessary tests made. If the examina- 
tion proves negative, as it will in very 
many cases, the next step must be one 
of re-education. The person must con- 
vince himself that if the trouble is due 
to emotional causes, drugs, treatments, 
and operations will afford no more than 
temporary relief. The cure should reach 
the cause, and not restrict itself to the 
symptoms. Indeed, the very realization 
that the bodily disorders are caused by 
emotional strain, rather than physical 
disease, is an immensely important step 
in the right direction. As an aid to con- 
vincing oneself that this is true, an un- 
derstanding of how emotional conflict 
can produce physical symptoms, as ex- 
plained above, will be of service. 

But the most important thing is to 
discover and remove the emotional con- 
flict which is at the basis of the trouble. 
Is there, for example, in the personality 
an excessive desire for security, success, 
social position, or wealth, beyond what 
is really attainable in the circumstances 
of life? Are there marital difficulties, 
unsettled love affairs, unresolved sex 
problems? If these, or other similar 
sources of conflict are discovered, the 
person must frankly and openly bring * 
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the conflict before the bar of reason, 
and by reflection, counsel, and prayer, 
decide what is the reasonable viewpoint 
and the proper course of action. All the 
light available from one’s own common 
sense and experience of life, from the 
advice of prudent counselors, and from 
the great truths of religion must be util- 
ized. Thus, for example, the student 
mentioned above must face the fact that 
his scholastic abilities are only average, 
that he cannot expect the same success 
in this field as those who are naturally 
far more gifted. He must be brought 
to realize that this is no disgrace for 
him. Men do not measure out their own 
talents. These are given to them by 
God with infinite wisdom and love, to 
accomplish the precise work that His 
Providence has set for them. Each man 
has all the abilities necessary for the 
task that has been assigned to him. The 
man who has received only one talent is 
not expected to do the same work as one 
who has been given ten. To fight against 
reality, to refuse to recognize the truth 
because it is not just what the person 
wants it to be, to rebel against the Will 
of God, will result only in being broken 
on the wheel of life. After all, it may 
be added, temporal success and human 
accomplishments are of little account in 
the light of eternity, and in comparison 
with the tremendous spiritual destiny 
which God has in store for all men of 
good will. The young man in question 
can arrive at mental peace by accepting 
the gifts that have been given to him, 
which may, indeed, in their own line be 
greater than those of his more scholastic 
companions, and utilizing them in con- 
structive fields, in accordance with the 
opportunities afforded by the circum- 
stances of his life, for his own welfare 
and that of his fellowmen. Good brick- 
layers, mechanics, and grocery clerks 
are necessary for society, as well as 
brilliant professors. 


Or take the case of the housewife who 
is rebelling against the humdrum duties 
of her daily life. It will do her no good 


~ to refuse to face the fact that social 


prominence and the excitement of public 
life are for her impossible of attainment. 


_ By the Providence of God, Which or- 


ders all things for the best, she is a wife 
and mother. Her glory and success must 
consist chiefly in the ruling of her home 
and the education of her children. Nor 
should she forget that the work of a wife 
and mother, even though made up for. 
the most part of monotonous and un- 
glamorous tasks, is just as necessary and 
important as careers which receive the 
applause and attention of the world. To 
sweep a floor or wash a dish, when it 
is God’s Will, is more glorious in a truly 
human sense, and far more meritorious, 
than to build bridges or rule an empire 
by one’s own will. It is true that such 
an attitude requires faith and confi- 
dence in God, humility, and the spirit 
of sacrifice. But without these virtues 
there can be no. abiding peace or happi- 
ness in human life. Having faced and 
settled this problem in the light of faith 
and common sense, the woman can go 
on to find what outlet for her talents 
and aspirations her circumstances allow. 
Even the busiest person, by the use of 
a little foresight and planning, can have 
a certain amount of leisure time. This 
she can utilize to read worth-while 
books, apply to music, take an excur- 
sion now and then, visit an art museum, 
or have tea with interesting friends. But, 
of course, the ambition of every mother 
should be principally to develop a con- 
tented, happy home, and to train her 
children in the ways of virtue. Through 
them she can realize many of the desires 
for better things, which by force of cir- 
cumstances she was denied. 

Cases could be multiplied; but the 
principles are the same for all. The per- 
son must try to discover the cause of the 
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emotional conflict in his life. He should 
then face the issues frankly and judge 
them in the light of faith and common 
sense. Whatever is faulty in the situa- 
tion should be remedied as far as pos- 
sible. What cannot be remedied must 
be accepted with humility, confidence 
in God, and the spirit of sacrifice, and 
compensation found by directing desire 
and activity to useful and satisfactory 
fields. The following of these principles 
will make for a well-adjusted person, 
whose mind and heart have found that 
measure of peace which is possible in 
a life that is essentially a time of trial. 


Of course, one must not expect that 
perfect adjustment will be attained all 
at once. The neurasthenic condition has 
developed over a period of years. It may 
likewise take years to overcome it com- 
pletely. Each man must learn to be 
patient with himself, as well as with 
others. What is important is that the 
person be steadily making progress in 
the right direction, gradually but surely 
adjusting himself to the problems of life. 
In the meantime, there will be hours of 
difficulty and of emotional stress. At 
such times, one must briefly recall the 


. 


principles that have been adopted, quiet 
fear and anxiety by a determined effort 
of will, make use of the comfort afforded 
by religion, and take the proper rest and 
recreation. The mind should be dis- 
tracted from the object awakening the 
harmful emotion, and an effort made to 
relax, Relaxation, it should be remem- 
bered, does not necessarily mean going 
to bed, but is the temporary and voli- 
tional abandonment of worry and re- 
sponsibility. A walk in the country, a 
baseball game, an hour of music, or a 
chat with friends, may well afford a 
tense, nervous person more relief than 
going to bed with his worries. Sedative 
drugs should be used only when really 
needed, and with the advice of a physi- 
cian. As a rule, it is better not to employ 
drugs at all. For the keynote of treat- 
ment is not the remedy of the physical 
symptoms, but of the emotional conflict 
which is their cause. This is effected 
chiefly by re-education along the lines 
indicated. The struggle may be long and 
difficult; but it is well worth while, if 
it results in the development of a well- 
adjusted, balanced personality, which 
can meet the problems and hardships 
of life without being broken. 


Faultless Translation 


A Negro in a certain southern state reported at the appointed place in order 
to register for his vote. The clerk gave him a passage of English to read—a rou- 
tine literacy test. The Negro read it. Instead of being registered, he was handed 
a passage of French. Since he was a modern language instructor in a colored 
college, he could read that too. Next came a passage of German. He read that. 

Finally the clerk wearily handed over a passage which the colored man recog- 
nized as Russian, although he was unable to read it. 

“What does that say?” the clerk asked. 

The Negro handed it back with the remark: 

“Tt says I can’t.vote in this state.” 

Wallace Stegner. 


Blessing the Sneeze 


The universal custom of saying “God bless you” or “Gesundheit” upon hearing 
someone sneeze is said to have arisen in the time of St. Gregory the Great. While 
he was Pope, a great plague swept over Italy, and repeated sneezing was one of 
the signs that an individual was about to be seized by the disease, which in very 
many cases proved fatal. The saint instituted a short benediction to be said when- 
ever anyone began to sneeze in this way. 
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L. M. Merrill 


On Human Respect 


Like many terms that can be used to express moral qualities, human respect 
is one that can be given a good and bad interpretation. Defined as a reasonable 
regard for the opinion and estimate that good people have of us, it can be a safe- 
guard of virtue, a help to charity, and a means of avoiding undue singularity of 
habit and action. But in its bad sense, which is the sense in which it is usually 
used, human respect is the habit of being more concerned over and more directly 
influenced by the opinions and views of other human beings than by the commands 
of God Himself and the requirements of religion and virtue. The victim of human 
respect measures his conduct primarily by the effect he feels it will have on other 
people, even in those situations in which the approval or disapproval of others 
clearly involves flouting the approval or disapproval of God. 


Both sins of commission and sins of omission are frequently motivated by 
human respect. Many a person takes part in obscene conversation, not primarily 
because he particularly likes that sort of thing, but because he fears to be 
ridiculed if he does not join in. Drunkenness is often the result of human respect; 
a man feels he has to continue drinking with others, not for love of the drink 
itself, but to be considered “a good fellow” by others. Husbands and wives (the 
latter especially) take up the sinful practice of contraception often for no other 
reason than human respect; they feel that their friends and neighbors may ridicule 
them if they have more than two or three children. 


It is even easier to omit necessary good actions out of human respect than to 
commit the bad. Catholics miss Mass on Sunday because they don’t want to offend 
guests, or because they are on a trip with non-Catholics who might think them 
peculiar if they insisted on going to Mass. It is very easy to let human respect 
inspire silence in the face of bitter attacks against one’s religion, or when a third 
party is being unjustly criticized and condemned. It is easy, too, to give the 
impression that one has no interest in religion, in the presence of those who have 
no time for it themselves. 


Human respect is a bad blot on any character. It marks spiritual stagnation and 
sterility, and can purchase for one all the pains of hell. 
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Career Women 


The one career the publicists forgot to mention, when they showed 
that most women are unhappy in their careers today. 


E. F. Miller 


OUR only purpose in writing this-piece 
is to supplement another piece, pictured 
in Life magazine in a recent issue, and 
insinuating the idea that women are 
quite dissatisfied with themselves these 
days because they either have too much 
to do or they have too little to do, or 
because they do not like what they have 
to do whether it is too much or too 
little. In pursuing this subject Life pre- 
sents a picture gallery of the various 
positions that modern women can oc- 
cupy, such as a full-time career, a part- 
time career, a housewife, an office-work- 
er, a mother, and so forth, and then 
titles the whole album “American Wo- 
man’s Dilemma,” as though to say, 
“this is what modern woman is doing, 
but this is not what modern woman 
wants to do.” It would be difficult to say 
just what modern woman does want to 
do if she doesn’t want to be a housewife 
and a mother; if she doesn’t want to 
work in an office or a factory and make 
a lot of money; if she is not content 
merely to sit back and do nothing. Per- 
haps she would like to recall the deci- 
sion.she made in the person of her sister 
Eve, and not eat the apple after all. 
The only trouble with that desire is, it 
comes too late. The apple was eaten, 
and with the forbidden bite came the 
destruction of paradise. One must earn 
one’s bread now in the sweat of the 
brow; and one must bring forth children 
in travail and pain. There’s no way out 
of it. Suffering is the price of the orig- 
inal fall. Fortunately, a great many 
women, unlike the models in the pictures 
of Life, understand this, and refuse to 


reach for that which they know they 
cannot obtain this side of heaven. 

The implication in the Life series of 
pictures is that all the important posts 
proper to women and being filled by 
women today are covered in the article. 
Such is not the case. Our surprise was 
great when we noticed that so well- 
informed a magazine could make so ma- 
jor a mistake as to skip over entirely 
a career that is occupying the full time 
and efforts of thousands of women in 
the world, and bringing them happiness 
and contentment too, insofar as happi- 
ness and contentment can be found here 
on earth. No mention is made of the 
sisterhoods, even though there are over 
a hundred thousand women who have 
entered the convent in the United States 
alone. 

The career of a nun is a good and 
worthy one to follow for the simple rea- 
son that it has the direct approval of 
God. In fact God was the first one to 
conceive the idea of such a life; and God 
makes no mistakes. It was on a sunny 
hillside that Our Lord was giving a talk 
to the people. It must have been an 
inspiring talk, for after it was over, a 
young man came up to Him and asked 
Him in all sincerity what he had to do 
to go to heaven. The answer was easy— 
keep the commandments. But, insisted 
the young man, what further program 
might he follow in order to be sure that 
all would go well with him after his 
death? The Bible says that Christ 
looked upon the young man and “loved 
him;” then he said those famous words 
that many a young woman is still hear- 
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ing today: “If thou wouldst be perfect, 
go sell what thou hast and give the 
money to the poor. Then, come, follow 
Me.” 

The sister takes this advice literally 
—she sells what she has and follows 
Christ. Her vow of poverty forbids her 
to own anything for her independent, 
personal use. She goes forth to her work 
of teaching or nursing or whatever else 
it may be ‘“‘without scrip or staff,” just 
as Our Lord went forth to His work 
in the same way. But she does more 
than ‘imitate Christ only in His poverty. 
She tries to be like Him in His chastity. 
Thus she gives up the privilege of hav- 
ing a home of her own, and children 
after her own image. Some time ago 
a minister wrote a letter to Time maga- 
zine, commenting on an article that had 
appeared in that magazine a few weeks 
previously in which an outline had been 
given of the order of the day that is 
followed by the Holy Father. The 
preacher said that he found the article 
interesting, but that he could not under- 
stand how the Pope could take his meals 
alone each day in view of the fact that 
“the Master had eaten even with publi- 
cans and sinners;” furthermore, he went 
on, how unlike Peter was the Pope, for 
the first Apostle had a wife, and did not 
believe in living all alone in sterile celib- 
acy. The good minister apparently 
failed to notice the contradiction in his 
words. In one sentence he wanted the 
Pope to be like Our Lord (during the 
dinner hour), while in another sentence 
he didn’t want the Pope to be like Our 
Lord at all (in depriving himself of the 
happiness of a wife). The sisters are 
more logical than the minister — they 
follow Our Lord right through. And 
therefore they don’t take a husband. To 
be sure that they shall have help in 
following the two wonderful yet difficult 
ideals of poverty and chastity, they 
place a third obligation on their souls, 


that of obedience. They promise solemn- 
ly to obey their lawful superiors in all 
things that do not involve sin. Here 
again they are following Christ. On 
many occasions He praised the virtue 
of obedience; on many occasions He 
gave the example of perfect obedience 
to His Father, even though He was God 
Himself. When the sister obeys, then, 
she is only doing what Christ did. — 

To keep the three vows is a career in 
itself, and a greater career than any 
other that a woman might select for 
herself. But the sisters are not content 
to confine their activities merely to that. 
They perform a thousand varied labors 
that are for the good of society and the 
welfare of the human race. They con- 
duct hospitals, homes for the aged, or- 
phanages, leper colonies, institutes for 
the blind and the deaf; they teach in 
schools, providing an education that is 
admittedly better than that which is 
given in the public schools; they do 
social work, visiting families that are 
destitute and helpless, bringing them 
food and clothing and medicines as well 
as spiritual aid. Indeed, there is no work 
that one might think of which is calcu- 
lated to bring ease to burdened lives 
that the sisters are not engaged in. And 
they do not perform their many tasks 
in order to make money, but only out 
of love for God. Anyone who doubts 
this should ask a teaching sister how 
much salary she draws for spending all 
day in a class-room; or a nursing sister 
how much she receives for waiting on 
the sick, twelve, thirteen and fourteen 
hours a day. That which is given to 
them is only a pittance in comparison 
to the remuneration of a lay nurse or 
a public school teacher. 

Of all careers that can be followed, 
that of a nun is the most intelligent, for 
it concerns itself with first things first. 
Life is made up of relationships—be- 
tween friend and friend, between mem- 
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bers of a family, between the work of 
the hands and the object that is made 
by the hands, between employer and 
employee, plus a thousand more that 
are essential to the living of a normal 
_and happy life. But the highest rela- 
tionship that exists on earth is that be- 
tween creature and Creator. Therefore, 
the most intelligent manner of spending 
one’s life is by developing that relation- 
ship, by cutting away anything that 
may tarnish or weaken it. Two friends 
remain friends only by constant atten- 
tion to the demands of friendship. Liv- 
ing up to these demands may be pleas- 
ant. Still, they must be lived up to, 
pleasant or not, or the relationship will 
suffer. It might even be broken so that 
an entirely new kind emerges, namely, 
that of enemies. So it is with the rela- 
tionship between God and man. It is a 
full-time job to keep it flourishing; and 
for that reason St. Paul said that the 
woman who marries does well, but the 
woman who does not marry does better, 
for while the former is concerned pri- 
marily with her husband (a secondary 
relationship), the latter is concerned 
primarily with god (the first and high- 
est relationship). 

The sister gives her life to this tre- 
mendous task of being right with God. 
It is so tremendous that even though 
she spends so much time at it, she can 
never say that she has finally done evy- 
erything that she could and should do. 
Certain things in herself tend to draw 
her away from the most essential of all 
relationships. Passions, dangerous ten- 
dencies, incipient and clamoring habits 
—these would bind her to the world. 
And so she undertakes a program of 
mortification and penance; she prays 
and receives the Sacraments; she in- 
closes herself in a convent, away from 
newspapers and frivolous magazines and 
the tempests of time, that she may con- 
centrate on the center and source of all 
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being, which is the center and source 
of her own being. After fifty years, per- 
haps, she finds that her labors are re- 
warded, with the relationship between 
herself and God healthy and strong. 
Even then she must continue to work 
lest she lose what she has gained. Who 
would dare intimate that this career 
takes second place to that of the wo- 
man who spends her life in making shoe- 
strings for shoes or in typing letters for 
creatures if such a woman places no em- 
phasis on and gives no time to the 
strengthening of the relationship be- 
tween herself and God? It is like plac- 
ing the work of Shakespeare alongside 
the labored compositions of a third 
grader, and maintaining that the work 
of the third grader is more deserving of 
consideration than that of Shakespeare. 
Or it is like preferring a neon sign on 
the window of a beer joint to a giant 
rainbow in the sky. F 

The life of a nun is doubly an in- 
telligent career because it prepares her 
to die well, and nothing can be more 
important than that. To be an illus- 
trator or an advertising executive, and 
nothing more, as most bright and brittle 
young women are in most magazine 
stgries (thereby insinuating that a wo- 
man can hardly rise higher or do better) 
is poppycock in comparison to the far- 
reaching task of working for a happy 
death. Denying the danger of the judg- 
ment after death does not destroy either 
the danger or the judgment. And follow- 
ing a career that has a woman act (the 
planned one- or two-baby woman) 
against a superabundance of evidence 
to the contrary, as though there were 
to be no judgment, is to be a fool, even 
though she has a pretty face, a glib and 
witty tongue, a thousand admirers and 
a salary that mounts into five figures. 

The nun is a realist in the midst of 
a multitude of dreamers. She is con- 
vinced that life at the longest is short. 
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She is certain that she is going to die. 
She has no doubts about the fact of 
judgment for sins committed. And so 
she gives over her days to preparation 
for the time when the last act of her life 
will be played. On the manner in which 
she plays that act, the reward, not of 
happiness for a hundred million years, 
but of happiness for eternity, will de- 
pend. But she knows that a perfect 
final act cannot be played without long 
rehearsing and practicing. Thus her life 
in a convent; thus her long and sombre 
robes that cover her charms and hide 
her beauty; thus her meditations and 
rigorous self-discipline. She is not as one 
batting the air, but one who has a very 
definite target at which she is aiming 
all her blows. Is not that an intelligent 
career? 

And the strange aspect of the matter 
is that even though the career of a nun 
is one that is directed to eternity, it 
affords the greatest amount of joy in 
time. True, we do meet unhappy sisters 
from time to time, but their number 
does not compare with the number of 
unhappy women in other careers. The 
series of pictures in Life magazine 
proves this assertion, at least as to the 


amount of dissatisfaction that exists 
among women in the world. Those who 
know sisters will prove the other part 
of the assertion—that nowhere is laugh- 
ter so spontaneous and peace so evident 
as in the convent. Added to the reasons 
given above for the existence of happi- 
ness in a life that on the surface seems 
to exclude the possibility of happiness, 
is the reason of hope. Happiness de- 
pends on hope. If a man has a sickness 
for which there is no cure, that man 
can hardly be happy. If a man is poor 
and has no hope of ever getting away 
from his poverty, that man will always 
be in misery. And if a man suspects 
that there is an eternity and yet does 
nothing to assure himself of a happy 
eternity, that man certainly cannot be 
happy. But nuns spend their lives in 
preparing for eternity. Therefore, their 
hope is always strong. Therefore, they 
are always happy. 


Someone should print in a national 
magazine a spread of pictures depicting 
the life of a nun. Then the world would 
know that there is at least one career 
that a woman can select which will not 
beget restlessness and dissatisfaction. 


Nowddle Tears 


At a dinner given many years ago to some Indians in Philadelphia, one of the 
Indians, not knowing the purpose of the mustard which he saw in a jar on the 
table, proceeded to put an entire teaspoonful of it into his mouth. He was, of 
course, rendered highly uncomfortable, and for a moment or two the tears 


streamed from his eyes. 


Another Indian who had not seen him take mustard, but observed the tears, 


asked him what he was crying for. 


Not willing to be embarassed, the victim answered: 

“TJ am thinking of my father, who was killed in battle.” 

Later on the questioner became curious about the mustard, and tried the same 
experiment, with the same result. With a tell-tale grin, the first Indian asked 


him why he was shedding tears. 


“T weep,” came the answer, “because you were not killed at the same time as 


your father.” 


Digg 


er 


A mole, placed upon the ground, will dig himself out of sight in 10 seconds; 
this little animal has been known to dig a tunnel 100 yards long in a single 
night. Proportionate to his size, a man, in order to equal that record, would have 
to dig a tunnel 50 miles long, large enough to crawl through in 12 hours time. 
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Mr. Lasky’s Miracle 


Formula for a movie that has a couple of called strikes on it before 


it is made. 


L. G, Miller 


IT has been brought home to us in sev- 
eral successive newspaper stories bearing 
the unmistakable pachyderm imprint of 
Hollywood, that Mr. Jesse Lasky has in 
hand the filming of Russell Janney’s 
Miracle of the Bells, and that none 
other than the well-known virtuoso, Mr. 
Frank Sinatra, is to play the role of the 
gentle priest, Father Paul, in this super- 
colossal production. We submit it as our 
opinion that these two announcements, 
taken either singly or in conjunction, 
are enough to curdle the blood with 
sickening apprehension, and this for 
reasons which will be herein set forth. 

As nearly everyone knows, The Mira- 
cle of the Bells concerns the adventures 
of a Hollywood press-agent who is shat- 
tered by the sudden death of his young, 
beautiful and talented client. It was 
the dying wish of this deceased actress 
that she be buried in her native town, 
a grubby collection of shanties in the 
heart of the Pennsylvania coal-mining 
district. When he arrives at the town 
in order to carry out this request, the 
press-agent conceives the idea of having 
the bells of all the churches in town 
rung for three days and nights without 
intermission, and the story is concerned 
thenceforth with all the strange happen- 
ings that ensue as this project is carried 
out. 

Without going into detail, it will suf- 
fice to say that, as a result of the ring- 
ing of the bells, good triumphs over 
evil to an unprecedented degree: cer- 
tain evil characters are thoroughly re- 
formed; the good begin to enjoy their 
reward a thousandfold even in this life; 


the press-agent scores a triumph in that 
the name of his deceased client begins 
to flash on theatre marquees all the way 
from Cape Breton to Albuquerque, and 
in a final blaze of glory the press-agent 
goes forth into the world with his shat- 
tered confidence fully restored because 
his little Olga, though dead, still walks 
by his side with her tiny hand thrust 
confidingly into his. 

Although the author of this best-sell- 
ing novel is not a Catholic, he has 
chosen to project his story against a 
highly religious and Catholic back- 
ground, and, alas, in a few instances 
seems to have culled his information 
on Catholic teachings and customs from 
somewhat doubtful sources. But what 
particularly makes us shudder when 
we think of Hollywood getting hold of 
this story is the shallowness and arti- 
ficiality with which it is written. Despite 
the sensationalism of the central plot 
idea, there is a certain stale and static 
quality about the actions of the charac- 
ters. Their motivation comes complete- 
ly from without and not from within 
themselves. They are types, not indi- 
viduals, and they dance upon their 
strings like puppets: the good men do- 
ing good and the bad men trying to 
frustrate them and everything working 
out beautifully in the end, while any 
resemblance to real life is strictly co- 
incidental. It is all made to order for 
the Hollywood grist mills, and when 
garnished with cliches and stock senti- 
mental situations, it will, we fear, 
emerge upon the screen fairly dripping 
with counterfeit emotion. 
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It must be confessed, likewise, that 
our fears were not allayed, but rather 
intensified by the announcement that 
Mr. Frank Sinatra had been chosen for 
the part of Father Paul. This character 
in the novel is the pastor of the church 
where the press-agent makes arrange- 
ments for the actress’s funeral, and in 
the course of the book he assumes al- 
most heroic stature by his selflessness 
and devotion. 

According to one account, the Voice 
was reading Mr. Janney’s book while 
traveling across the country, and no 
sooner did he come in contact with the 
character of Father Paul than the light 
of inspiration leaped into his eye. He 
could hardly contain himself until the 
train reached the next stop, where he 
wired his agent in Hollywood to post 
his name immediately in the list of en- 
tries for the part. So eager was he for 
the role, we are told, that he had no rest 
until the business was carried through 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. Sinatra will have to pardon us 
if we do not share fully his enthusiasm. 
We have nothing against the young man 
as a singer; in fact, we have found his 
voice rather pleasant at times, when it 
could be heard above the din of the 
bobby-soxers. But the few samples of 
his acting ability which have come to 
our notice left us singularly cold. Mr. 
Sinatra will undoubtedly get himself 
quite worked up in this new role, and 
will charge his delivery of the lines with 
heavy emotional overtones when and as 
needed. He may even, at the behest 
of Mr. Lasky, be portrayed in the film 
as standing on the steps of the rectory 
at evening, rendering a ballad in his 
hesitant baritone in order to revive the 
drooping spirits of the men as they 
trudge wearily homeward after a long 
day in the mines. We can see the scene 
before us as we write, and the prospect 
is appalling. 


A further objection that we find to 
Mr. Sinatra’s playing the role of a 
gentle priest is the succession of bizarre 
incidents in which recently he has fig- 
ured and which have been reported free- 
ly in the press. These happenings have 
given rise to a prevalent opinion that 
the young man is singularly naive and 
immature, and we do not think that 
immaturity will make for a good per- 
formance in such a serious role. There 
was the matter of his relationship with 
certain unsavoury characters from the 
underworld, with whom he seemed for 
a time to be on very friendly terms in- 
deed. There is his support of certain 
red or pink organizations along the lines 
of Youth for Democracy, support of 
which he still has not seen fit publicly 
to repudiate. There was the pugilistic 
interlude, in which Mr. Sinatra in a 
very public place chose to repair his 
wounded vanity by swinging at an un- 
friendly newspaper critic. And there 
was the matter of the quarrel between 
the young man and his wife, thorough- 
ly aired in the newspapers and culminat- 
ing in the incredible scene which saw 
husband and wife reconciled beneath the 
bright lights of a night-club, with the 
orchestra playing softly in the back- 
ground and the patrons alternately gap- 
ing and letting tears fall into their 
Martinis. 

Now incidents such as these mark 
Mr. Sinatra as a young man of spirit, 
enterprise and daring. But they do 
nothing to convince us that he is cut out 
either to understand or to portray the 
role of a supposedly saintly and sympa- 
thetic priest. Nor are we reassured by 
unimpeachable reports that he leaves 
much to be desired in the manner in 
which he lives up to his personal obli- 
gations as a Catholic. Being a good 
Catholic will not necesarily make a good 
actor out of him, but it will at least give 
him a certain insight into the character 
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of a good priest, an insight which is 
never possessed by a Catholic who is 
indifferent and lax in his loyalty to the 
faith. 


Mr. Pat Scanlon, editor of the Brook- 
lyn Tablet, reflecting upon these mat- 
ters, recently addressed an inquiry re- 
garding Sinatra to a friend of his in the 
motion picture business, and in his re- 
ply the correspondent stated among 
other things: 


“My information is that Sinatra is 
mainly a pawn in these political matters, 
that he has been used in this Youth for 
Democracy idea by a Hollywood clique, 
centrally interested in pro-Communist 
propaganda. As a person, he probably 
suffers from nothing that failure could 
not help to cure. He has found success 
beyond his wildest dreams, and plainly 
he does not know how to carry it or how 
to contain himself in his new circum- 
stances. He seems short of that intelli- 


gence which would guide him away from 
people who pander to him for political 
reasons and, in that respect, is more to 
be pitied than blamed. As a Catholic, 
however, he knows well his personal 
obligations and it is my observation 
that these are not met.” 

For the reasons given above and for 
others which might be mentioned we 
shudder at the thought of what Mr. 
Jesse Lasky will do with Miracle of the 


. Bells. It may be that we shall be sur- 


prised. We fervently hope that our 
gloomy prognostications will be proven 
wrong. But Mr. Lasky may as well 
know that he will have to encounter 
and overcome a good deal of scepticism 
if his picture is to be a critical success. 
And that scepticism has its roots firmly 
planted in past experience. When it 
comes to producing religious pictures 
with true understanding and sympathy, 
Hollywood, in nine cases out of ten, 
simply hasn’t got what it takes. 


Man’s Inhumanity 


The old Roman slaves had no rights before the law. They were classed with 
cattle and often treated with even less regard; indeed, the story of slavery is a 


dark and shameful one. 


Female slaves were at the complete disposal of their masters. Some broken-down 
aristocrats even supported themselves by prostituting the young girls among 
their slaves. No marriage bond was ever allowed to them, but the master could 


and did pair them off like horses or dogs. 


Runaway slaves were branded with red hot irons, condemned to work in chains 
in the mines or to take the place of the ox in walking around the grindstone. 
If a slave murdered his master, Roman law imposed the death penalty on all the 
slaves of that household. Thus when Pedanius Secundus, Prefect of Rome, had 
been killed by one of his slaves, his four hundred slaves, men, women and children, 


were all immediately put to death. 


Slavery was long in disappearing, but only the spirit of Christianity was able 


to meet and overcome it. 


Funny Story 


When I was at school, among my schoolfellows were a Presbyterian and a 
Methodist. One term the Presbyterian came back and said that during the holidays 
his parents had read the New Testament and as a result he and they had become 
Roman Catholics. The Methodist thought this a very funny story. I did not 
at the time see why it was so particularly funny, and when, some years later, 
I came to read the New Testament myself, I found that it was even less funny 


than I had imagined. 


—Christopher Hollis, in an account of his conversion. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


Problem: It is frequently thrown up to us Catholics that the practice.of rhythm 
in marriage is the same thing as the practice of contraception, and that our Church 
is inconsistent in forbidding the latter while it permits the former. What is the 
difference between them? It does seem to us that the same end is attained by 
rhythm as by any other form of contraception. 


Solution: There are few subjects on which there is more confusion of thought 
than on this topic of limiting offspring. The reason for the confusion is that the 
publicists for birth control have abandoned all the logic and reason that support 
the natural law, and have made up a morality of expediency on the question of 
contraception. Therefore the.best way to arrive at an understanding of the above 
question is by starting out with simple, universal principles and then applying 
them to the morality of rhythm and contraception. 


First of all, the Catholic Church, in promulgating the natural law, does not 
blindly object to limitation of offspring on the part of parents. Sometimes she 
even advises and urges such limitation, as for example, in cases of severe or con- 
tagious disease on the part of parents, extreme poverty, etc. She does maintain, 
according to the natural law, that such limitation may be effected only by limi- 
tation of intercourse, because it is contrary to the natural law ever to use the 
marriage right while frustrating its primary purpose. 


Secondly, the Catholic Church does not maintain that the sole purpose of inter- 
course is the begetting of children. She maintains that that is the first and primary 
purpose —the one that may never be deliberately avoided through the manner 
of exercising the marriage right. But the Church states the natural law that 
there are secondary purposes of intercourse, which are the showing of mutual love 
between husband and wife and the avoidance of the wrong use of sex. These 
purposes may still be sought and fulfilled in the use of the marriage right, even 
when the primary purpose cannot be achieved because of age, sterility, etc., so 
long as the marriage act is properly performed. In other words, a husband and 
wife are bound always to act in their relations with each other in cooperation with 
the primary purpose of sex, even though they know it cannot be attained. 

Contraception, therefore, is wrong because it means attacking the primary 
purpose of the marriage act in the very manner of performing it. The use of 
rhythm may be justified in certain circumstances because in this no attack is made 
on the primary purpose of the marriage act in the way it is performed. It should 
be remarked that rhythm is not universally permissible to married persons; they 
must have a reason for using it, and should ordinarily subject that reason to a 
confessor’s decision. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives (7) 


Untulfilled Dream 


Of the Saint who died without seeing his greatest work ever begun. 


Hugh J. O’Connell 


JUST off the coast of China, not far 
from Canton, the island of Sanchian 
lies in a bay of the South China Sea. 
The region is barren and desolate, with 
only a few inhabitants, who wring a 
meager living from the rocky soil. How- 
ever, in the days when the mainland of 
China was forbidden to foreigners under 
pain of death, Sanchian formed a con- 
venient anchoring-place where daring 
traders came to exchange the goods of 
Europe for the treasures of the East. It 
was here, on this lonely isle, across the 
world from the home of his childhood, 
that the great life of Francis Xavier 
burned to its end. The story of how 
he came to die there is one of adven- 
ture and romance, of courage that knew 
no fear, and of zeal that reached out 
to embrace all mankind. 

In the veins of Francis ran the blood 
of the Basques, that strange, proud, 
hardy race of Northern Spain which 
has given so many dauntless explorers 
and missionaries to the world. Ambi- 
tious by nature, and endowed with great 
talent, Francis had in his youth looked 
forward to a brilliant career as profes- 
sor of Philosophy at the University of 
Paris. However; he fell under the influ- 
ence of St. Ignatius Loyola, who di- 
verted the young Basque’s energy and 
ambition to the service of God. Once 
he had bowed his proud neck to the 
yoke of Christ, and taken the humble 
habit of the new order of the Jesuits, 
Francis gave himself to the acquiring 
of sanctity and the saving of souls with 
the same ardor that he had previously 
demonstrated in his studies. His was 


not the temperament to do things by 
halves. 

The outstanding quality that marks 
the life of Francis Xavier is his devour- 
ing zeal for souls, a zeal that could know 
no rest, and spare no sacrifice while 
there was yet a single soul that might 
be won for Christ. Soon after his ordi- 
nation, he began his apostolic career by 
preaching in the streets and squares of 
Bologna. It was his custom to borrow 
a stool or bench from a near-by house, 
stand upon it in some crowded place, 
and, waving his hat and hands, call the 
people around him. Out of curiosity, a 
group would assemble to hear what this 
strange man, in his threadbare black 
gown, had to say. Many a laugh and 
coarse jest must have been provoked 
by Francis’ halting and imperfect Ital- 
ian. Yet he caught and held his hearers. 
For ardent charity speaks a language 
that men are not slow to understand. 

For three comparatively quiet years, 
Francis worked in Italy. Then came the 
decisive moment in his life. In August, 
1539, the King of Portugal wrote to the 
Pope, asking Jesuit missionaries for his 
newly discovered Eastern lands. St. 
Ignatius Loyola, founder and superior 
general, at once accepted, and looked 
among his few companions for those 
who might be sent. At first his choice 
fastened upon Fathers Rodriquez and 
Bobadilla; but he was forced to change 
his plans. Bobadilla was too sick to go; 
Rodriquez was detained in Portugal. . 
The finger of God pointed to Francis, 
and Ignatius speeded him on his way 
with the prophetic words: ‘Master 
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Francis, you know that by order of His 
Holiness two of us are to go to the In- 
dies, and that we have chosen Master 
Bobadilla for this mission. Illness pre- 
vents his departure. The ambassador 
cannot wait. The work is yours. Re- 
joice that you have found an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy that fervent desire that 
we all have of carrying the faith into 
remote countries. An entire world is 
reserved for your endeavor; and noth- 
ing but so large a field is worthy of your 
courage. and zeal. Go, my _ brother, 
where the voice of God has called you, 
where the Holy See has sent you, and 
set those unknown nations on flame 
with the fire that burns within you.” 

On April 7, 1541, Francis Xavier 
sailed from Lisbon. Accustomed as we 
are to the luxurious ocean liners of our 
day, we can scarcely imagine the cour- 
age required to undertake a journey 
across the world in the sailing vessels 
of those days. The voyage to India took 
thirteen months. By day passengers and 
crew were exposed to the burning rays 
of the tropical sun, and by night they 
were lashed by the spray. Francis’ bed 
was a coil of rope, with an anchor for 
a pillow. The food consisted principally 
of salted pork and wormy biscuits. Even 
the drinking water was brackish and 
foul. As a result, sickness in all its 
forms, especially the dreaded scurvy, 
took its toll among all those on board. 
Eighty men died on the journey. Added 
to all this, Francis was seasick for over 
two months at the start of the voyage. 
Only God’s help and the zeal of his 
great heart gave him strength to bear 
these privations. “The sufferings were 
such,” he wrote, “that I should not dare 
face them for a single day for anything 
in this world.” 

What was even more terrible for the 
soul of a saint, was the company in 
which he was thrust. Soldiers of for- 
tune, criminals, paupers, half-castes, 


many without religion, without culture, 
without decency, made up the passenger 
list. Gambling, cursing, fighting, and 
vice of every sort went on about him. 
Still, calmly, cheerfully, quietly, he 
went among them, conversing with each 
of his affairs, dropping a word of spirit- 
ual advice when he thought it would be 
received, caring for the sick and the 
dying, even going so far as to hold the 
cards, if a man was called away from 
the game. Gradually the effect of his 
sanctity made itself. felt. Men called 
him “the holy Padre,” treated him with 
respect, and preserved outward decency 
in his presence. 

After more than a year on the way, 
the ship arrived at last at India. Fran- 
cis disembarked «at Goa, on May 7, 
1542, and for the first time set his foot 
on the soil of Asia. He was just thirty- 
six years old; only ten years of life re- 
mained to him. But the story of those 
ten years is one of almost incredible 
labor, hardship, and accomplishment. 
From place to place he hastened, as 
though he realized that the time was 
short. After establishing his work in 
Goa, he went to Cape Comorin, on the 
southern tip of India, thence to the in- 
terior, where teeming millions awaited 
the word of Christ—on to Travancore 
—to Ceylon—by ship to Malacca—to 
the Molucca Islands—back to India— 
to Japan, where he spent two years and 
a half. 

Souls were calling him, and he could 
not rest. Pathetically he wrote to Rome: 
“Tf I could have been in ten places at 
once, I should have found work to do.” 
There was no thought of sparing him- 
self. In sickness and in health, in burn- 
ing heat and drenching rain, his zeal 
drove him on. Friends cautioned him 
to pay some heed to his frail body; but 
he answered that his food and sleep, 
his very life itself, consisted in deliver- 
ing from the power of Satan the souls 
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of men, to save whom God had called 
him for from the ends of the earth. He 
baptized as many as ten thousand in 
one month; yet even a single soul was 
precious in his sight. Once, when 
aboard ship, he became acquainted with 
a high Portuguese official whose life 
was a scandal even to the pagans. With 
his gift for winning hearts, Francis soon 
struck up a friendship with the man. 
As the vessel put into a port for a brief 
stay, the missionary landed, under pre- 
text of taking a walk with his new 
friend. They went inland for a short 
distance, and when they were in a se- 
cluded spot, Francis began to scourge 
himself so severely that the ground was 
reddened with his blood. The man in 
amazement and alarm asked what he 
was doing. “I am doing this to obtain 
pardon for your sins, and to win your 
soul for God,” was the calm reply. Over- 
come, the official threw himself on his 
knees and made the confession he had 
long refused to make. 

Not content with all his wanderings 
over strange seas for Christ, Francis 
cherished still another dream in his 
heart. North of India, across from Ja- 
pan, lay the huge, mysterious, forbidden 
_empire of China. Here, he knew, dwelt 
hundreds of millions of souls for whom 
his Master had died on the Cross, and 
‘yet who never called upon His Name. 
All the yearning of Xavier’s great heart 
went out to these poor, forsaken chil- 
dren of God. Early in his sojourn in 
the East, he began speaking of the possi- 
bility of visiting China. After his trip 
to Japan, this desire became a resolve. 
He felt that if China were converted 
to Christ, all of Asia would follow. 

He was not ignorant of the awful risk 
that any foreigner took in entering the 
forbidden borders of that ancient em- 
pire. Other Europeans before him had 
tried, and met imprisonment or death. 
His friends sought to persuade him to 
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abandon the plan; but his resolve would 
not be shaken. Calmly he faced the 
prospect of martyrdom: “TI will follow 
the voice that calls me, and obey my 
Lord. I count my life and liberty as 
nothing.” Again, he wrote to a friend: 
“We run great risk of being captured. 
However, we are comforted by the 
thought that it is better to be a prisoner 
for the love of God, than to be free be- 
cause one has fled from the sufferings 
of Christ.” 

At length the day arrived when he 
was to put his plan into effect. On 
Easter Sunday, 1552, he entered the 
ship that was to take him to the coast 
of China. After a long journey, in 
which there was much delay and he met 
with many troubles, toward the end of 
August, the ship cast anchor in the har- 
bor of Sanchian. He was close to the 
goal. Across the bay, his straining eyes 
could see the outlines of the Chinese 
shore. The vision of his mind went over 
the hills and valleys, over the fertile 
plains, where pagodas rose like rocks 
from the sea, even to the imperial city 
itself, more than a thousand miles away. 
“Tf I get to China,” he wrote from 
Sanchian, “you will probably find me a 
prisoner in the dungeons of Canton, or 
at the royal palace in Pekin.” 

But in the mysterious plan of God, 
Francis Xavier was never to realize his 
dream. Like the prophet Moses, he was 
given a glimpse of the promised land; 
but not permitted to enter. The con- 
version of China was reserved for other 
hands and other days. For months 
Francis waited at Sanchian, striving 
vainly to find a means of reaching the 
mainland. From time to time a door 
would seem to open, only to slam shut 
again. Everyone was afraid to assume 
the responsibility of helping a foreigner 
enter the forbidden land. 

At last, the frail body, which for 
years had lived by love and hope alone, 


gave way. He was stricken with an ill- 
ness which he knew would end in death. 
Desolate and alone, stripped of all hu- 
man help, he lay for weeks in a poor 
hut, open to the wind and rain, without 
any comfort, except that which came 
from God. The candle was burning to 
its end. The great heart which had 
reached out to the world in love was 
beating feebler now. The breath which 
had been the instrument of grace to 
countless thousands was coming in short 
gasps. At last the breathing stopped, the 
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great heart grew still. Like Christ, his 
Master, Francis died in loneliness and 
abandonment, in the midst of apparent 
failure, and went from the Cross into 
the Hands of his Father. God, the wis- 
dom of Whose ways is inscrutable to 
men, had denied him the fulfillment of 
his dream of converting China; but had 
answered the prayer that was so often 
on his lips in life: “Who will grant that 
I may die for Thee, that the ends of the 
earth may know Thee!” 
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Suspended Blessing 


Thackeray tells of an old Irish woman whont he met begging by the side of the 
road. As he passed her, he put his hand in his pocket, and the old lady said: 
“May the blessing of God follow you.” But when she saw his hand emerge with 
nothing but his snuff-box, she added: “And may it never overtake you!” 


Science Unmasks the Nervous Tic 


“A facial ‘tic? might express a repressed desire to laugh at someone whom 
it would be ‘wicked’ to make fun of.’ From a syndicated article of Dr. Lawrence 


Gould, Consulting Psychologist. 


The secret’s out, of my repression 
I now am forced to make confession. 


My nervous tic, my eyebrow waver, 
That left-ear twitch, that nostril quaver, 


Are now unmasked. Alas, what trouble! 
Oh heartless science, to burst my bubble! 


Friends used to be so sympathetic, 
They thought that I was diabetic. 


They gave me every loving service 
Because they thought me merely nervous. 


But now my tic just makes them heckle, 
They call me Hyde behind my Jekyll. 


They look at me as if they’re fearing 
That while I smile, inside I’m sneering. 


Oh Dr. Gould, how could you do it? 
I hope you get a tic, you bruite! 


L. G. M. 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (10) 


The Origin of Races 
E, A. Mangan 


Question: What has the Bible to say about the origin of the different races 
of mankind? 

Answer: The Bible says nothing about the origin of the different races of man- 
kind as the races have been distinguished and are distinguished today, scientifically 
speaking. Scattered references are made, especially in Genesis, Chapter 10, to 
nations and families of nations but even in these passages no attempt is made 
at anything approaching a scientific classification. In regard to the origin of races, 
all we know from the Bible is the fact and article of faith that all men came 
from Adam. 

2. It is foolish to say that any race of mankind arose on account of the curse 
which God put on Cain or on account of the later curse that was levelled at the 
descendants of Cham and Chanaan. 

3. Science has always had its theories on the classification of mankind into 
different races, but there has never been, nor is there today, anything certain as 
to this classification except the agreement that such a division exists. 

4. First of all, scientists are not agreed as to what constitutes a race. The color 
of the skin is certainly not a basis for classification into races. The texture of the 
hair is a much more satisfying and reliable basis, if only one element is used for 
a division, An ensemble of characteristics is still used by the most reputable 
scientists as a foundation for distinguishing the different races. An acceptable 
definition of race, then, would be a relatively permanent variety of mankind 
possessing very similar hereditary physical characteristics. Certainly three of the 
elements considered in all attempted classifications are shape of skull, texture of 
hair, and color of skin. 

5. As far back as the dawn of history, at least 5,000 years before Christ, we 
find in general the same races as today. As far back as 25,000 years ago or more— 
according to reputable scientists—traces of two types of man are found, the long- 
headed type and the broad-headed or round-headed type. There is an increasing 
tendency among scientists to say that both of these come from an original, common 
type. Now some time between 25,000 B.c. and 5,000 B.c., the races, rather com- 
monly known today as the Negroid, Australoid, Mediterranean and Alpine or 
Mongoloid developed, and they all seem to have preserved the same general char- 
acteristics from 5,000 B.c. to the present time. 

Today a theory that is rather well-received, though it may lose favor tomorrow, 
is built on the following conjecture. Somewhere in Northern Asia was the primi- 
tive group. They migrated in successive waves west to Europe, South to Australia 
and Africa, east as far as Alaska. It is conjectured that one of the first migrations, 
a composite Negroid type having a long head, curly hair and dark complexion, 
went into Africa and New Guinea. Closely following this, another wave, this time 
of Australoids, went into Australia, and possibly some came to America. The 
kinky hair is gone and the skin is brown. A few more physical changes produced 
the group closer to home, the so-called Mediterranean race, which spread all over 
Asia, Europe and America. At about this time a long-headed, wiry-haired, brunette 
type appears in India, Arabia, Persia and on both sides of the Mediterranean. By 
1,000 B.c. the Nordic type had been bleached out of the Mediterranean com- 
posite. All of these were long-heads. The broad-heads or round-heads appear in 
the Mongoloids (now in Asia and the American Indians) and in the white western 
Europeans in Southern France, the Balkans, and east into Asia Minor. 

According to science, therefore, it is silly to talk about a superior race, 
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Questions on Education 


A questionnaire that real Catholics should be afraid neither to put 
to themselves directly, nor to answer forthrightly. 


E. F. Miller 


IS it just that Catholics should be re- 
fused tax money for their schools (and 
at the same time made to give money 
for the support of the public schools 
which they do not use) when they are 
fulfilling all the requirements of educa- 
tion laid down by the government? 

It is not just, and especially so in a 
democracy that boasts of treating all 
people, even minorities, with equal fair- 
ness. 

Should Catholics, therefore, refuse to 
pay taxes for public schools in view of 
the fact that they are already carrying 
a greater financial burden than non- 
Catholics for the education of children? 

They should not. It is a Catholic 
principle to obey the government in all 
things that are not clearly sinful. Be- 
sides, it is better to teach “fools who 
say that there is no God,” to which 
category belong those people who don’t 
want to learn anything about God, to 
read and write than it is to allow them 
to wallow about in the amorality of 
complete ignorance. 

Is education that leaves out any men- 
tion of the supernatural or even the 
natural as it touches God and virtue and 
heaven and hell the kind of education 
that fits a child for the future in time 
and in eternity? 

It is not. It is the equivalent (with 
a few extra flourishes, such as tile swim- 
ming pools, football teams and puppy 
love) of the training that is given the 
animals in the zoo so that they can per- 
form before the audiences that come out 
to see them on Sunday afternoon. 

Is there any support in the consti- 


tution of the United States for the re- 
fusal to allow children attending Cath- 
olic schools to ride on tax-maintained 
buses? 

There is not. The constitution does 
not even infer such discrimination be- 
tween schools and schools. 

What is to be thought of the dele- 
gates at the National Educational Asso- 
ciation convention who “shouted down” 
without even allowing a vote to be taken 
the proposal of Miss Helen M. Malloy 
“for Congressional action to provide . 
health and transportation services for 
children of both public and non-public 
schools?” 

They are to be loved and prayed for 
with the hope that in case of another 
war they will not be our buddies on 
whom we have to depend for an equal 
effort in defending a position or taking 
an objective. If Catholics may not ride 
on public buses to Catholic schools, or 
to a spot near a Catholic school, be- 
cause they are Catholics, Catholics have 
no right to wear the uniform of a de- 
mocracy that considers only Protestants 
and pagans equal, by which is meant, 
real Americans. In protest these Prot- 
estants and pagans may strike in the 
very heat of battle or “take off” to the 
rear as they “shout down” the soldiers 
who owe “allegiance to Rome” and who 
would introduce the union of church and 
state by means of the stratagem of fight- 
ing for their country. Thus, we would 
be left alone to defeat the enemy. It is 
quite certain that all of us would be 
killed in spite of the fact that very 
likely 50 per cent of all the troops 
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would be Catholic even though only 30 
per cent of the people in the United 
States is Catholic. 

In spite of the opposition of our 
fellow Americans to everything that 
touches Catholic education, should we 
Catholics continue to build and support 
Catholic schools? 

By all means. According to the Canon 
law of the Church, we have the obliga- 
tion of giving our children a Catholic 
education. This duty cannot be fulfilled 
in the public schools. Therefore, we 
have to build our own. 

Is it sufficient to give a child a Cath- 
olic education in the grade school, and 
then send him or her to a public high 
school for the completion of their edu- 
cation? 

It is not. Most people are beginning 
to recognize the fact that more harm 
can be done in high school than in grade 
school. One can hear stories of the 
looseness of public high schools in al- 
most every city of the country. And 
sadly enough, Catholic young people are 
often involved in this looseness. It 
proves beyond a doubt that no matter 
how much Christian doctrine instruc- 
tion is given on the side, the child fol- 
lows the way of life that he learns in 
school. Parents who are truly interested 
in the present and future welfare of 
their children will not live in a place 
where a Catholic high school is not 
available. They will move to the neigh- 
borhood of a Catholic high school even 
at the cost of great sacrifice. The money 
that the father makes by retaining a 
certain job in a section of the city or 
country where there is no Catholic 
school will bring him little consolation 
if in later years he sees his children 
without faith and in grave danger of 
losing their souls. 


How about the university? Should 
Catholics attend Catholic universities? 

They certainly should. Anyone at all 
acquainted with most state universities 
would rather see his son or daughter go 
without any higher education than be 
exposed to the godlessness and mental 
foolishness of such a place. Attendance 
at a Catholic grade school and a Cath- 
olic high school will not insure perse- 
verance in the true religion if the child 
is exposed to the pagan atmosphere of 
a pagan institution. 

If it is impossible to find the course 
that is wanted at a Catholic university, 
is it permitted then to attend a state 
university? 

Almost any course that is wanted can 
be found at some Catholic university. 
The above question when affirmatively 
answered is often, though not always, 
the rationalization of a weak Catholic. 
And very often it is the rationalization 
of a Catholic who can afford almost any 
school in the country. The scandal given 
by well-to-do Catholics who do not seem 
to scruple over their children’s attend- 
ance at schools that have no connection 
with Catholic ideas or ideals is great; 
and God will surely call them to task 
for it even though their children by 
some special grace do not lose their faith 
as a result of their secular education. 
“Tt were better that a millstone were 
tied around their necks and that they be 
cast into the depths of the sea.” 

Are Catholics opposed to public 
school education? 

Not at all—as far as other people are 


. concerned. America is a free country, 


and the citizens may do what they de- 
sire. Catholics are opposed to public 
schools only insofar as their own chil- 
dren are concerned. They know better 
than to patronize them, 


A vacuum is nothing with the air sucked out of it put up in a small bottle. 
It is very hard to get... . From a child’s examination paper. 
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“Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Zeal 


It is possible for a shut-in to exercise just as great a zeal for the winning of 
souls to God as for active missionaries, pastors, catechists, writers and teachers. 
It is possible for the zeal of shut-ins to be even more effective than that of those 
actively engaged in the apostolate, because the grace of God is necessary for 
all conversions, and the shut-in is in a position to obtain greater and more power- 
ful graces than anyone else. 


A few simple principles revealed by Christ make this clear. Our Lord told the 
Apostles, one day when they complained of the refusal of certain cities to heed 
their sermons and be converted, that some evils can be overcome only by prayer 
and fasting. Fasting for a healthy person is the equivalent of bearing pain’ pa- 
tiently for the shut-in and disabled. Our Lord implied that there are extraordinary 
evils in the world that cannot be touched by sermons or any other ordinary means, 
and that the only means whereby they can be overcome is suffering, combined, 
of course, with prayer. This should be a great consolation to the shut-in, just to 
know that in the offering of his inconveniences and sufferings for sinners he has 
a power not possessed even by great preachers and missionaries. 


Christ went even further and, in regard to Himself, revealed that suffering 
would be a far more powerful means of winning souls away from evil than his 
preaching and working miracles. That is the meaning of His statement: “And I, 
if I be lifted up (on a cross) shall draw all things to Me.” The Christian shut-in 
is a part of the Mystical Body of Christ, and as such can be assured that the 
same power of the Cross applies to the offering he can make of his sufferings 
for the sinners of the world. 


For these reasons, every shut-in should cultivate intensely the virtue of zeal. 
Every instinctive complaint should be turned into an offering for souls that can 
be saved only by suffering. Every moment of anguish should be recognized as 
an offering that God cannot resist when it is accompanied by prayer for those 
who resist all other attempts to save them. 
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Portrait of Christ (10) 


Christ before Herod 


The most dramatic use of silence in the world’s history. 


R. ]. Miller 


HEROD was a great lover of theatri- 
cals. He had a complete set of stage 
equipment and kept a troupe of actors 
in his desert castle of Machaira, and 
carried them about with him on his 
travels. He even took them to war with 
him, the time Aretas, King of the Arabs, 
set out to avenge his daughter’s wrongs 
(she had been deserted by Herod for 
Herodias) and attacked Herod’s do- 
main,—and defeated him in battle, too. 

So when “the fox” saw the chief 
priests bringing Jesus to him on Good 
Friday morning “he was very glad.” 
Not for any religious motive; not out 
of piety; hardly even out of supersti- 
tion, but just as one good showman to 
another, or as a leading theatrical pro- 
ducer to a sucessful and famous magi- 
cian, Herod was “very glad” to welcome 
the wizard of Nazareth. 

He had wanted for a long time to see 
Him, because he had heard a great deal 
about Him, and he hoped to see some 
wonderful thing worked by Him. 
Apparently Herod had got over any 

superstitious fears he originally had 
about Our Lord, when he had thought 
the new Prophet was John the Baptist 
risen from the dead. 


John I have beheaded; but who is This 
of Whom I hear such things? (and he 
sought to see Him). 

This is John the Baptist. He is risen 
from the dead; and that is why He can 
do these wonderful tricks. 


“Tricks”! If there was one thing 
Herod liked more than another — even 
more than pagan dancing—it was 
“tricks,” — whether on the stage or off. 


(It was not for nothing Our Lord had 
called him “that fox.”) So now when 
his servants came running to tell him 
that the travelling trickster from Gali- 
lee was being brought to his court, he 
was simply delighted. “Get the stage 
ready; bring down the magician’s equip- 
ment from the loft; we’ll have every- 
thing ready for Him, and He can give 
the most colossal performance of His 
entire career! Get all the courtiers to 
come to the auditorium; call-up the 
royal guard; we’ll give Him an audience 
He never had before!” 

So Our Lord was ushered into the 
presence of an expectant throng: Herod 
on his throne, the courtiers around him, 
and “his army,” as St. Luke indicates, 
filling the hall. The chief priests and 
the scribes accompanying Our Lord were 
eager to have their say of accusation 
against Him, but at the outset Herod 
motioned them to silence. He had some- 
thing to say first himself. 

He questioned Him in many words. 

St. Luke does not tell us what the 
“many words” were, but they are not 
difficult to surmise. 

“So You are the great magician, eh?” 

But He answered him nothing. 

“Come now! I have heard all about 
You—how You can produce bread out 
of an empty basket, how you can make 
a fig tree wither, how You can make 
Yourself invisible, how You can walk 
on water. Here is Your chance to give 
a really worthwhile performance before 
an intelligent and appreciative audi- 
ence!” 

But He answered him nothing. 
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“Well, perhaps You are wondering 
about equipment. I know how it is with 
you magicians; have to have things set 
and arranged to suit yourselves. And 
I'll admit this is rather abrupt. Do you 
wish us all to withdraw for a while so 
that You can arrange Your cards, boxes, 
tables, screens? I'll supply anything you 
need; just say the word!” 

But He answered him nothing. 

“And by the way, where did You pick 
up Your bag of tricks? I have a few 
good magicians in my troupe, and can 
work some pretty good tricks myself; 
in fact, I had some experts in black 
magic at court for considerable periods, 

and learned a lot from them. But none 
of them ever had any contacts with 
You! What’s Your secret?” 

But He answered him nothing. 

“Won’t tell, eh? That’s all right; 
that’s quite all right, Professional se- 
crecy, of course; and it’s not fair, is it, 
to ask a magician to give away his se- 
crets before he does a trick!” 

But He answered him nothing. 

“Well then, we’ll make it easy for 
You. Bring him in, men! That’s right; 
set the stretcher down right there. Here, 
sir, is good old Issachar, faithful body- 
guard of mine for fifteen yaers. One 
night last week he had a little too much 
to drink, and tumbled all the way down 
a set of back stairs in the castle. Doc- 
tors tell me his leg is broken and there 
is something wrong with his head. Now, 
just lay Your hand on him there, and 
mutter Your usual formula, and let’s see 
what happens!” 

But He answered him nothing. 

“No? Something more simple, per- 
haps? I see Your’ are pretty well tied 
up Yourself. How about slipping Your 
hands out of those bonds? That really 
ought to be easy for a fellow like You!” 

But He answered him nothing. 

“Aha! I see it now! You're thinking 
about the money! Well, don’t let that 


worry You in the least! Give us a good 
performance, and You can name your 
own price. I’ll engage to give You any- 
thing, anything You ask. In fact, I 
might even think of finding You a 
steady job at a good salary with my 
regular troupe! How about it?” 

But He answered him nothing. 


“Perhaps Your present circumstances 
—under guard and all that—make You 
feel uneasy, and unwilling to perform 
for the crowd. Pretty hard, I'll admit; 
but didn’t I hear that You had a man’s 
ear cut off last night (when You were 
under guard as You are now)-and then 
put back on his head so well that no- 
body could tell the difference?” 

But He answered him nothing. 


“Be careful, sir! Remember You are 
here as a prisoner, on a capital charge! 
Do not forget that I am Your sovereign, 
and that Pilate has placed Your fate in 
my hands! Do not trifle with my kind- 
ness, sir! For the last time, are we going 
to have a magic performance here today, 
or not?” 

But He answered him nothing. 


How different the attitude of the Hu- 
man Being to Herod from what it had 
been to Annas and to Caiphas! No long- 
er the crushing logic or, the divine de- 
fiance; nothing now but supreme con- 
tempt! 

And of course it was the perfect atti- 
tude under the circumstances. 

The one thing Our Lord had studi- 
ously avoided in the working of His 
miracles was the thing Herod was asking 
of Him now: to make a show of Him- 
self, to strive after dramatic effect, to 
appeal to the sensational in the crowds, 
to work wonders for wonders’ sake. 
Christ’s appeal was the supreme appeal 
to reason; His very miracles were such 
an appeal. 


If you will not believe Me, believe the 
works. . 
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The works that I do, they give testi- 
mony of Me. 

They have no excuse for their sin... 
If I had not done among them works such 
as no man hath done, they would not have 


He worked His miracles, and passed 
along. He repeatedly bade those who 
saw and felt His wonders: “See thou 
tell it to no man!” If need be, He took 
refuge in flight to escape any sensational 
or emotional effects of His miracles. So 
He did after the multiplication of the 
loaves, when the Jews would come and 


_ take Him by force and make Him. King, 


“He fled into the mountains Himself 
alone.” 

He worked His miracles, and passed 
along. Let the people look after Him; 
let them look at the miracle again, and 
back after Him; and let the “‘works give 
testimony” that He was the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. 

And now, Herod the fox wanted Him 
to work some magical tricks just to 
amuse the crowd! Just a little something 
to pass the time; a new diversion for 
“that fox,” for the adulterous and mur- 
derous Herodias who sat by his side, 
and for the profane mob around them; 
a new show, on a par with the obscene 
dance of Herodias’ daughter that had 
adorned his birthday party in the castle 
of Machaira, and cost St. John the Bap- 
tist his head. 


No wonder Our dear Lord “answered 
him nothing.” It was not merely that 
Herod was everything that He was not: 
a shifty politician, a double-dealing 
adulterer, a “reed shaken by the wind,” 
a “man clothed in soft garments” who 
lived on the froth and filth of life. It 
was the very character of the request 
for miracles from the fox in those sur- 
roundings. Herod wanted nothing of the 
things Our Lord treasured most highly, 
and was most eager to give; and Our 
Lord gave him just that—nothing. 


But now the Jews who had brought 
Him from Pilate entered the scene. 

And the chief priests and scribes stood 
by, earnestly accusing Him. 

Of course they were “earnestly accus- 
ing Him,” Filled with rage and fear 
lest their Prisoner escape —as Pilate 
gave every indication of letting Him do 
— they were not going to miss any 
chances with Herod. 

What were the things of which they 
were so earnestly accusing Him? St. 
Luke does not tell us; but again, they 
are not too difficult to surmise. 

One of the Jews probably cried out 
fiercely: “Your Majesty, this is that 
false prophet Who claims to be the Son 
of David and the King of Israel; He 
threatens Your Majesty’s reign!” 

Herod must have looked curiously if 
not superstitiously at Our Lord on hear- 
ing such an accusation, and questioned 
Him in many words here too: 

“Well, sir, is this true? What do You 
say for Yourself?” 

But He answerd him nothing. 

Another priest or scribe yelled out: 

“He is related to John the Baptist, ~ 
and praised him after Your Majesty had 
him put to death! This is treason!” 

And Herod: “So You are related to 
John? Just how, now? And You think 
he was a good man, eh? And You don’t 
like the way he met his death?” 

But He answered him nothing. 

Another charged: “He said it was 
adultery to marry a second time! This 
was aimed directly at Your Majesty!” 

But He answered him nothing. 

“He said He was going to destroy the 
temple built by Your Majesty’s father!” 

But He answered him nothing. 

“He commanded His followers to pay 
tribute to Caesar, knowing Your Ma- 
jesty’s rights would suffer!”’ 

But He answered him nothing. 

“He called Your Majesty a fox!” 

But He answered him nothing. 
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By this time Herod was thoroughly 
disappointed, and chafing under this 
striking humiliation. After calling to- 
gether his entire court with pompous 
preparation, and in the presence of the 
members of the Great Council, with 
their well-known skill at biting sarcasm, 
his projected show had turned out to be 
a total failure!: 


“The fellow is mad!” he exclaimed 


peevishly. 
The soldiers and army of actors at 
once took their cue from the King. 


And Herod with his army set Him at 
nought, and mocked Him. 


How did they do this? 

Not with blows and spittle, like the 
Jews in the council hall. Herod was too 
elegant a gentleman for such crudities; 
and it would seem too that some of his 
old superstitious fear of the Prophet of 
Galilee had been reawakened in his 
heart. So he was satisfied with some high 
class mockery and tomfoolery. Very 
likely the actors gathered around Our 
Blessed Lord and went through some 
elaborate pantomime, imitating His si- 
lent attitude, dancing round Him, mak- 
ing signs to Him as though He were 
deaf and dumb, tickling Him or shout- 
ing in His ear to see if He would jump, 
or utter an exclamation. 

All of this, of course, was accom- 
panied by hoarse guffaws from the sol- 
diers, and jeering remarks from the 
courtiers; even the sour features of the 


priests and scribes must have expressed 
an evil satisfaction. 

Finally one of the actors brought out 
a white garment from the royal stage 
effects. It was the kind of robe usually 
worn by a half-wit in the theatricals 
of the time. Now it was draped around 
Our Lord’s shoulders, to the immense 
delight of the audience. 

And that in turn gave Herod his cue. 
The old fox had been in a quandary. 
Evidently the Jews wanted the death 
of this Prisoner; but what about Pilate? 
What did he want? It appeared that 
he did not find much reason to condemn 
the Man, and was trying to pass the 
burden of responsibility to Herod him- 
self,—in fact, trying to make a fool out 
of me (thought Herod)! And then, this 
Prophet; while He certainly had not 
spared Herod’s feeling after all that spe- 
cial preparation (yes, He is trying to 
make a fool out of me, too!), yet, there 
is unmistakably a kind of dignity about 
the Man that looks dangerous, to say 
the least. (Better not make Him another 
John the Baptist! ) 

Very well, I'll show them; I’ll show 
them all. You there,—that robe, that’s 
just the thing; leave it on Him; fasten 
it about His shoulders. The Fellow is 
nothing but a half-wit. We’ll not waste 
any more time on Him. Send Him back 
to Pilate still bound, but wearing the 
robe of a fool! 

And the infinite Wisdom went forth 
from Herod’s court dressed like a fool. 


Builders 


In the last century Catholics in the United States have built: 


20,000 churches and chapels. 


10,000 schools, in which annually 2%4 million young people are educated by 


teachers. 
800 hospitals with 95,000 beds, 


600 other institutions, providing for 65,000 orphans and 20,000 aged people. 
Truly a record for which God should be thanked! 
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The Association of Caholic Trade Unionists 
(commonly referred to as the ACTU) held its 
first national convention since before the war 
and the third in its history in early July of 
this year. This organization should be known 
to all Americans who have a sincere desire to 
be well informed on all matters pertaining 
to social and economic justice, to all partisans 
of either capital or labor in the disputes that 
arise between them, and to all Catholics who 
want to know what other Catholics are doing 
to promote social justice and industrial peace. 
The ACTU is not as yet strong and powerful 
in numbers, and its total effort to enlighten 
people on the truths and principles involved 
in industrial and labor disputes cannot even 
be brought into comparison with the propa- 
ganda expenditures of organizations like that 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Yet its constitution, basic principles, type of 
membership, competence to present facts, and 
announced program, all recommend it to the 
serious consideration of those who feel the 
need of expert help and leadership in working 
or even speaking in behalf of industrial peace. 
Surely it should win the support of all Cath- 
olics in the labor movement, no matter what 
their capacity or position. 

be 3 

First, a word or two about the make-up of 
the ACTU. It is composed of a National Chap- 
ter and local chapters organized on diocesan 
lines. Membership in any chapter is open to 
all Catholics who are members of bona fide 
unions, and who are willing to accept, adhere 
to and sign the following pledge: “I hereby 
pledge to abide by all the teachings and prac- 
tices of my Catholic faith, including those 
teachings expressed in the Social Encyclicals 
of Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII in their 
entirety. I pledge to do my utmost to oppose 
Fascists, Communists, Nazis, and racketeers 
and their philosophies and their adherents. 
I pledge that I will abide by all the rules and 
regulations of the ACTU and the chapter to 
which I belong. I promise to be a faithful 
member of my union, to maintain my dues, 
and to attend meetings regularly.” It is a 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


part of the program of each ACTU chapter 
to receive corporate Communion quarterly or 
at least annually, to sponsor retreats and days 
of recollection, to take active part in parish 
sodality and society activities, and to foster 
devotion to Christ the worker and to the 
Holy Ghost. Evidently this sort of program 
is bound to attract men of high character and 
spirituality and to make whatever they have 
to offer in behalf of social justice worth hear- 
ing. The inspiration for the formation of the 
ACTU came from the words of Pope Pius XI, 
who, in speaking of the importance of unions 
for workingmen, added these words: “Side by 
side with these unions there should always be 
associations zealously engaged in imbuing and 
forming their members in the teaching of re- 
ligion and morality, so that they in turn may 
be able to permeate the unions with that good 
spirit which should direct them in all their 
activities.” A fourfold objective is accepted 
as the overall aim of every ACTU chapter: 
1) to bring all Catholic workingmen into the 
unions of their occupation and choice. 2) To 
bring all Catholic union members into the 
ACTU. 3) To assist the labor unions, wher- 
ever feasible, by lawful support of just de- 
mands. 4) To spread among all people the 
social teachings of the Church, and the idea 
that it is a religious duty to aid the reform 
of society according to a definite set of prin- 
ciples taken from the social teachings of the 
Church.” 


oe 

The ACTU has always worked in close asso- 
ciation with and dependence upon the bishops 
and appointed chaplains of the areas in which 
it was organized. No clearer proof that it does 
work with the Catholic hierarchy need be 
adduced than the fact that two Cardinals 
(Cardinal Spellman of New York and Cardi- 
nal Mooney of Detroit), and several arch- 
bishops and bishops sent greetings to the July 
convention of this year, most of them express- 
ing enthusiastic admiration of the Associa- 
tion’s work. Cardinal Mooney, especially, sit- 
uated strategically as he is in the heart of a 
great manufacturing district, has repeatedly 
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and publicly commended the ACTU program 
and activities. The ACTU has a national labor 
.paper called The Labor Leader, published in 
New York, and the Detroit chapter has its 
own local paper also called The Labor Leader. 
It is from these organs that anyone can ob- 
tain the best inside information on facts of the 
labor movement, (e.g. who are the Commu- 
nists in specific unions, the background of 
various strikes, etc.) as well as a continuous 
commentary on the principles of social justice 
as applied to special issues. 


oe 


The resolutions adopted at the ACTU con- 
vention this year were not, as too often con- 
vention resolutions are, mere platitudes or gen- 
eral remarks. They bit right into some of the 
major issues of the hour. Among them were 
the following: 1) Vigorous opposition to the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Management Act was ex- 
pressed, with a determination to campaign 
for its repeal.. At the same time American 
unions were urged to reject the advice of 
those who propose general strikes and tech- 
niques of violence and class war as means of 
expressing their opposition. 2) An earnest ap- 
peal was made and sent to the heads of the 
AFL and the CIO to take immediate steps 
toward unifying the American labor front. 
3) The president of the CIO, Mr. Phil Mur- 
ray, was commended for his action in replac- 
ing the Communist editor of the CIO News 
with a truly American, non-Communist labor- 
union man. 4) There were resolutions: Urg- 
ing the raising of the minimum wage standard 
of. forty cents an hour to an amount com- 
mensurate with ordinary living costs; calling 
on American unions to eliminate from their 
ranks every form of discrimination, especially 


against Negroes; advocating that Catholic high 
school directors incorporate some teaching on 
the social encyclicals and some outline of 

parliamentary procedure in their curricula, in 
view of the fact that the majority of high 
school graduates take up trades or industrial 
work and need to be prepared to take a part 
in union activity; recommending industry 
councils in all plants employing labor, in 
which labor, management and government 
might together work out regulations for each 
industry, and so insure full employment, fair 
prices and fair wages, production to the needs 
of the nation and just distribution of the 
profits. These recommendations were also 
made: In view of the need for proper home 
and family life and of more adequate housing 
programs and slum-clearance, it was urged 
that all groups at-all affecting building work 
take a united action, and that Congress enact 
the Ellender- Taft- Wagner Housing Bill; 
American labor unions should press _profit- 
sharing plans in their contracts with capital, 
that workers may share in the fruits of indus- 
try and feel the sense of ownership; support 
should be given to amendments to the Social 
Security law in the light of present day price 
increases; ACTU would promote governmental 
family allowances to help meet modern prob- 
lems threatening the nation’s family life; it 
would have the public authorities, through 
private citizens, investigate the question of 
government ownership of “certain forms of 
property” as indicated in the Encyclical Qua- 
dragesimo Anno; ACTU reaffirms the right of 
public employees to organize, bargain collec- 
tively and strike; the President and Congress 
are called upon to enact laws in the light of 
the Latimer Report looking to guaranteed- 
wage plans for workers. 
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Same Old Atheist 


On the subject of atheism, Francis Bacon several hundred years ago made some 
shrewd observations which are as applicable today as they were in his time: 

“It appeareth in nothing more, that atheism is rather in the lip than in the 
heart of a man, than by this ; that atheists will ever be talking of that their 
opinion, as if they fainted in it within themselves, and would be glad to be 
strengthened by the consent of others; nay more, you shall have atheists strive 
to get disciples, as it fareth with other sects: and which is most of all, you shall 
have some of them that will suffer for atheism, and not recant, whereas if they 
did truly think there was no such thing as God, why should they trouble them- 


selves? .. 


. They that deny a God destroy man’s nobility, for certainly man is 


kin to the beasts by his body; if he be not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a 


base and ignoble creature.” 
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Bound Wanting 

| A certain minister of state in Holland 
a Catholic, had a great esteem for the 
Catholic religion, and thought very little 
of the half-hearted Catholics he encoun- 
tered who were ashamed of their faith, 
fests. 

A young man came to him on one 
occasion seeking employment in the 
service of the government. Among many 

“What religion do you belong to?” 

The young man, mistaking the pur- 
pose of the question, and willing to 

_ sacrifice his convictions, replied: 
care much whether I continue to be one 
or not.” 
_ But to the young man’s surprise, the 
Minister answered him: 
you. You were brought up in a very 
- great and holy religion, and you do not 
know how to prize the privilege that is 
yours. It is my conviction that a poor 
_ king, because he does not know how to 
serve his God.” 

And with these words, the interview 

ended, and the young man was dis- 


who died some years ago, although not 
as the following incident clearly mani- 
other qustions, the official asked him: 
| “T am a Catholic, but I do not really 
_ “Then I have no appointment for 
Catholic is not fit for the service of the 
- appointed in his request. 


' 


Friends W aiting 


“My children,” said the Cure of Ars, 
in one of his sermons, “With whom 
shall we be in heaven? With God who 
is our Father; with Jesus Christ, Who 
is our Brother; with the Blessed Virgin, 


Catholic Anecdotes 


who is our Mother; with the angels and 
saints, who are our friends. 

“A king in his last moments said with 
regret: ‘Must I, then, leave my kingdom 
to go to a country where I know no 
one?’ This was because he had never 
thought of the happiness of heaven. Let 
us make friends for ourselves in heaven 
now, that we may meet them again after 
death.” 

Pots of Gold 

Phythius, King of Lydia, was, ac- 
cording to the legend, a very wealthy 
monarch, but also extremely avaricious 
and miserly. ; 

The queen determined to cure him 
of this vice, and one day when the king 
returned from a hunting expedition and 
sat down at the table, he found it cov- 
ered with dishes filled with nothing but 
freshly minted gold coins. 

The king’s eyes sparkled, as they al- 
ways did at the sight of money, but it 
was not long before the pangs of hunger 
began to assert themselves, and he called 
out for food. 

“But isn’t this what you love most 
in life—all this gold?” asked the queen. 

“Yes, but it can’t satisfy my hunger.” 

“Then you are very foolish indeed.” 

“Why do you say that?” said the 
king, in anger. 

“Because you have such a great pas- 
sion for something which is utterly use- 
less to satisfy the needs of your body 
or your spirit while it remains shut up 
in your coffers.” 

According to the legend, the king 
profited by this little lesson in generos- 


ity. 
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No Defense of Psychiatry 


Interesting from many angles was the 
storm which centered around the head 
of Monsignor Fulton Sheen as a result 
of a sermon recently delivered at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York. The 
famous Catholic Hour speaker directed 
a series of derogatory remarks against 
present-day psychiatrists, and ended by 
asserting that psycho-analysis was noth- 
ing but a form of escapism. Newsmen, 
ever on the alert, pounced upon his 
statements and splashed them over the 
front pages of the newspapers. Imme- 
diately things began to happen. 


It so happened that at the time the 
story appeared a convention of psychi- 
atrists was being held in St. Paul, and 
the reaction of these eminent worthies 
was, naturally enough, instantaneous 
and violent. Several prominent Catholic 
psychiatrists stated with varying de- 
grees of warmth that the Monsignor 
was talking through his biretta, and 
they underscored their remarks by point- 
ing out that they themselves worked 
hand in hand with priests in affording 
the opportunity for psychiatric consul- 
tation, and could, if need be, call upon 
these priests to testify that their science 
was securing good results. 


Next, the newspapers carried a story 
to the effect that Dr. Frank J. Curran 
of St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York, 
and psychiatric consultant for the dio- 
cese, had resigned in protest against 
Monsignor Sheen’s remarks which, he 
stated, had not been ‘withdrawn or 
clarified” by the diocesan authorities. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


There are several reflections that oc- 
cur to us in connection with this edify- 
ing series of events. One is the fact, 
which will probably occasion much sur- 
prise among our Protestant friends, that 
there is considerable liberty of expres- 
sion allowed within the Catholic Church. 
Catholics are, of course, strongly united 
in essentials pertaining to faith and 
morals, with a unity that stems from 
Christ Himself. But beyond the field of 
faith and morals, there is a wide area 
of thought in which there is probably 
more variance of opinion among Cath- 
olics than in any other organized group. 
In labor questions, in literature, and in 
medicine you will find all shades of 
opinion among Catholics who would 
nevertheless cheerfully die together for 
the same truths in religion. 

Our own opinion is that Monsignor 
Sheen was both hasty and extreme in his 
observations on the merits of psychi- 
atry. There is no question at all in our 
minds but that this science has a defi- 
nite contribution to make in the treat- 
ment of certain nervous ailments and 
maladjustments. 

On the other hand, it is not difficult 
for us to understand how Monsignor 
was betrayed into impatience after com- 
ing in contact, as he must so often have 
done, with the sad results of the quack- 
ery and, what is worse, downright ma- 
terialism of so many pseudo-experts in 
the field, steeped in Freudian sex-images 
and paying no homage whatsoever to 
any recognizable code of morality. 
There is surely no department of medi- 
cine in which the weeds are more in 
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evidence than in this, the latest field 
to be cultivated. 

_ If the good and honest and humble 

_ psychiatrists throughout the country are 

hurt by Monsignor Sheen’s rather in- 
temperate remarks, we can only hope 

that they will not follow Dr. Curran’s 
example and, like Achilles, sulk within 
their tents, but instead will bend every 
effort to prove by their success that 
theirs is an essential service to a sick 
and fretful world. 


“Fighting” for One’s Religion 
The attack against the Catholic 
Church, generally made in good faith, 
goes on apace. Our educational system, 
our marriage legislation, our connection 
with Rome and almost everything else 
that we have and do come in for con- 
stant whackings from the misinformed 
and the malicious. How should we 
| 


Catholics react to these unceasing at- 
tacks? 


There is such a thing as too much 
“fight” in our system. There were Cath- 

; olic chaplains in the war who were for- 
ever going about with a chip on their 
shoulders. They would take issue with 
their Protestant brothers of the cloth on 
every conceivable occasion. Sometimes 
they did more harm to the Church than 
good. There is also such a thing as 
fighting for the wrong thing, or rather, 

_ becoming disturbed over a question of 
minor importance. An example of this 
latter misdirected zeal is the moving 
picture “Going My Way.” Some Cath- 
_ olics were quite angry over various hid- 
den meanings that they read into the 
movements and words of Barry Fitz- 
gerald and Bing Crosby. In fact, they 
made so much noise over “Going My 
Way” that they were voiceless when 
“Duel in the Sun” began to peddle its 
pernicious wares. I mean, people did not 
take their latter criticism seriously be- 
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cause they had lost faith in the validity 


of their critical powers. 


Charity should be the motivating 
force in all Catholic rejoinders to anti- 
Catholic attacks. Nothing should be 
said for the purpose of giving hurt to 
anyone, no matter what may be said 
against the Faith. Argument should be 
built without the need of going into 
personalities. If the Catholic position 
cannot stand on its own feet, then better 
that it fall. 

The only time that Catholics have to 
take a firm and uncompromising stand 
is when faith or morals are at stake. 
Then they must be like the martyrs— 
ready to give up. their life rather than 
give up what they know is right and 
true. Catholic young people should be 
most gracious and kindly to their non- 
Catholic neighbors. But that does not 
mean that they have to keep steady 
company with their non-Catholic neigh- 
bors. Catholic business men should be 
most charitable with their fellow-busi- 
ness men. That does not mean that 
they have to take part in the sharp 
practices of their fellow-business men. 
Charity is not a permission to commit 
sin. 

The best answer that a Catholic can 
give to all the attacks that are being 
made on his beliefs is the answer of a 
good life. His mere walking down the 
street will be a refutation to those who ” 
want to see and know, to the false 
things that are said about his religion. 
The Cure d’Ars converted as many peo- 
ple by his presence as he did by his 
words. 


Second-Rate News 

Many of our readers doubtless no- 
ticed in the papers the news item of 
recent date which described a rather 
strange happening in a California vil- 
lage. A very intense brush fire, such as 
are common to that region, began to 
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sweep over the surounding terrain, and, 
with the wind behind it, pushed vigor- 
ously towards a Catholic hospital. The 
firemen were at hand, but professed 
themselves unable to avert the impend- 
ing disaster. Thereupon the priest in 
attendance at the hospital fell upon his 
knees before the building and invoked 
the intercession of the recently canon- 
ized Mother Cabrini. Then, as the fire- 
chief (presumably a non-Catholic) later 
described it, a remarkable thing hap- 
pened. With no noticeable change in the 
direction of the wind, the wall of fire 
suddenly halted its advance, and the 
hospital was spared. The chief was 
quoted as professing himself unable to 
offer any natural explanation of the 
phenomenon which, we imagine, must 
have been in the nature of a sensation 
to those who observed it. 


What struck us in the account car- 
ried by the secular newspapers was the 
fact that practically all of them saw fit 
to relegate the item to an inside page, 
and to allow it only a short and incon- 
clusive paragraph. 


Now we have no intention of stating 
categorically that a miracle was worked 
in the circumstances as they were given 
to us. Only a few meagre details were 
afforded, and no one could be expected 
eto reach a definite conclusion in such a 
matter unless Ne had access to all the 
facts. But what strikes us as strange is 
that the newspapers, professedly con- 
cerned with strange and unusual hap- 
penings, did not search out the full story 
and present it with screaming headlines 
and fulsomeness of detail. If there is 
anything stranger or more unusual than 
a happening of this sort, it would be 
difficult to discover what it is. 


We can imagine what ran through 
the minds of the various editors of the 
secular papers to whose attention this 


item was brought. When an event takes 
place which seemingly has no explana- 
tion in the natural order, they would 
not in a hundred years be guilty of 
identifying it as a “miracle.” It might 
be an “alleged miracle,’ but in most 
non-Catholic circles acceptance of mira- 
cles or even discussion of miracles in 
the strict sense of the word, namely, 
events in which the laws of nature are 
prevented from operating by superna- 
tural power, is considered not in good 
taste and even bordering on the in- 
decent. 


Some of them might even go so far 
as a certain minister with whom the 
writer was associated in an army camp 
during the last war. This minister be- 
longed to a sect known as the Disciples 
of Christ. One day our conversation 
turned somehow or other on the subject 
of the miracles worked by Christ, and 
the discussion had not proceeded very 
far before this worthy individual re- 
marked with considerable supercilious- 
ness: 


“Tf, like St. - Peter; TD were sto seen 
Christ walking towards me on the wa- 
ter, I would say: ‘Do it again!’ ” 


This clinching argument, of course, 
put an end to our discussion. 


A miracle, of course, before it can be 
accepted, must be based upon facts 
which are readily susceptible of investi- 
gation. Either the facts are as stated, 
or they are not. One might suppose 
that the newspapers would be interested 
in searching out the facts. Unfortu- 
nately, editors, if not infected with ma- 
terialism themselves, feel themselves un- 
der obligation to please their material- 
istic readers. And, of course, the final 
retort of the materialist in the face of 
a miracle is: “Even if what you say is 
true, I still don’t believe it!” 
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Depression 

A depression came after the first 
world war. Therefore, it is argued, a 
depression must come as a result of the 
last world war. People are holding their 
breath, waiting and worrying, and won- 
dering how they will ever be able to 
stand it if all of a sudden their fine 
wages, their beautiful homes, their ex- 
pensive cars, are swept away, and the 
disgrace of poverty once more falls upon 
them. The very thought is unbearable. 


There are many people of prominence 
and position who say that there is not 
going to be any depression this time. 
They admit that a slight recession may 
sweep over the country; but there will 
.not, there cannot be the financial de- 
_bacle that marked the late ’20’s and 
early ’30’s of half a generation ago. We 
are not in a position to say whether they 
are right or wrong in their wishful think- 
ing. Nobody wants a depression. But 
that does not say that nobody will have 
a depression. 


Good people are not too worried 
whether they themselves personally are 
set aside for poverty or not. They have 
sense enough to know that when they 
die, they shall lose everything of a ma- 
terial nature, no matter what they had 
here below, for no one yet has been 
known to take it with him when he goes. 
And the only ones who would really suf- 


fer from a depression are the ones who. 


are already up in years. The young have 
a resiliency that enables them to bounce 
back from any disaster. Therefore, a 
financial depression on earth is only a 
prelude of a few years to the final de- 
pression, when eyen the millionaire will 
leave this life without a single penny to 
buy his way into heaven. “Shrouds have 
no pockets.” It seems silly for a man 
of sixty or even fifty to give way to 
despair at the thought of losing money 


in view of the fact that that man’s life 
is almost over anyway. If he raised his 
children rightly, he doesn’t have to 
worry about their future; they’ll be able 
to take care of themselves. If he did not 
raise them rightly, all the money in the 
Federal Reserve Bank will not secure 
for them happiness in life. Thus, he 
need have no concern for the welfare of 
his family. Why, then, should the 
thought of a possible depression bring 
so much trepidation to so many people? 


The answer is simple—they do not 
know the purpose of life. They gather 
from the moving pictures and the maga- 
zine stories and the schools and uni- 
versities that the main reason of exist- 
ence is to become well-off, to acquire 
the respectability that is associated with 
possessions. They spend their lives in 
acquiring possessions, and thereby con- 
sider themselves as having fulfilled their 
purpose and reached their true destiny. 
When their possessions are taken away 
from them, they become so confused that 
there is nothing left for them but the 
oblivion of death. They have failed in 
“making something” of their lives. 


The real Catholic, on the other hand, 
fully realizes that heaven is his true 
home, and that he arrives at that true 
home partially through his own efforts. 
If possessions come his way, he accepts 
them, but with misgivings. Possessions 
can cause a man to get lost in the all- 
important journey. He is afraid for him- 
self and for his family. Thus, it is no 
tragedy to him to find himself of a sud- 
den stripped of these dangers. Thank 
God, he says, as he picks out a nice 
shovel to earn his bread in the sweat of 
his brow through the excavating of 
ditches. A man can’t make a mistake, 
at least an eternal mistake, by being 
poor. He can make an awful one by 
being rich. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


History of Heresies 
Chapter VIII. Heresies of the Eighth Century 


The Iconoclast Heresy (Cont.): 
In the year 741, after his kingdom 
had been preyed upon by the Saracens, 
famine and pestilence, Leo died in 
excruciating torments, and left the king- 
dom to his son, Constantine Coprony- 
mous. Constantine, if possible, outdid his 
father in cruelty, persecuting the Catho- 
lics during practically the whole of his 
34 years as emperor. It was during his 
reign that Anastasius, the false patriarch 
of Constantinople, was publicly humili- 
ated by being scourged through the 
streets of Constantinople while seated 
backwards upon an ass. He died a dis- 
gusting death shortly afterwards with- 
out showing any signs of repentance. 
Constantine died in torment in the 
year 775, himself exclaiming that he 
was being burned alive by an internal 
fire for the many insults he had offered 
the sacred images of the Mother of God. 
His son, Leo IV, succeeded him. For a 


while he pretended to be a protector of 
the Church, but when his rule: was 
firmly established he renewed the perse- 
cutions of his father. Shortly afterwards, 
however, he died a death similar to that 
of his father. His wife, the empress 
Irene, who had never wavered in her 
faith, thereupon assumed the govern-” 
ment in the name of her 10 year old 
son, Paul, and was instrumental in end- 
ing the persecution, restoring the Catho- 
lic religion, and assembling the Coun- 
cil of Nice. 


This Council, held in the year 787, 


condemned the heresy of the Iconoclasts, 
defined the Catholic doctrine on the 


_ cult of sacred images, and excommuni- 


cated those who dare to hold the con- 
trary. Some attempts were made to re- 
vive the heresy by a number of emperors 
in the East in the 9th century and 
groups of heretics in the West as late 
as the 12th and 15th centuries. 


Chapter IX. Heresies of the Ninth Century 


The Greek Schism: 

During the reign of the emperor 
Michael, the Church of Constantinople 
was governed by the Patriarch St. Ig- 
natius. The son of a former emperor, 
likewise named Michael, Ignatius was 
educated among the austerities and pen- 
ances of a monastery. So renowned did 
he become for his sanctity that, upon 
the death of Methodius, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, he was unanimously se- 


lected to occupy the See. Because of 
his determined defense of the faith and 
the Church, however, Ignatius gained 
for himself many powerful enemies. 
Among them were Bardas, an uncle of 
the emperor, Photius, and Gregory, 
Bishop of Syracuse. 

The brother of the empress Theodora, 
Bardas’ sole ambition was to usurp the 
kingdom of his nephew, and he em- 
ployed all the cunning and cruelty of 
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his nature to further his ambition. Ig- 
natius especially incurred his wrath 
when he publicly rebuked Bardas for 
putting away his wife and living pub- 
licly with his widowed daughter-in-law. 
Bardas refused to heed the admonitions 
of the saintly patriarch and one day 
dared to appear at church to participate 
in the Sacred Mysteries. Ignatius fear- 
lessly expelled him from communion 
with the faithful. Whereupon, Bardas 
threatened to kill the patriarch, and 
from that moment did all in his power 
to bring him into disrepute at the court. 
Finally, on November 23, 858, he suc- 
ceeded in having Ignatius banished to 
the island of Terebinth. 


The court, thereupon, chose the im- 
pious and ambitious Photius to be the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. Photius 
was a very learned and rich man. But 
he was a layman and, moreover, an ad- 
herent of the schismatic Bishop Gregory 
of Syracuse who had formed a faction 
against Ignatius and who had been de- 
posed from his bishopric by the latter 
in a council about the year 854. Photius 
was ordained by Gregory and took pos- 
session of the See. 


Scarcely six months had elapsed be- 
fore Photius began to torment and per- 
secute Ignatius. He endeavored by tor- 
ture and cunning to force the patriarch 
to renounce his office. Upon witnessing 
such barbarous cruelty, the bishops of 
the province of Constantinople assem- 
bled in a council, declared Photius de- 
posed, and excommunicated him and all 
who recognized him as patriarch. Pho- 
tius, in his turn, assembled another 
council, excommunicated St. Ignatius, 
deposed the complaining bishops, and 


‘cast them into prison with St. Ignatius. 


Finally, after being treated cruelly, they 


‘were all banished to the island of 


Lesbos. 
Under the pretext of stamping out 


the remains of the Iconoclast heresy, 
Photius and the emperor Michael re- 
quested Pope Nicholas to send two 
legates to the East. Since Nicholas had 
heard nothing of his deposition from 
Ignatius himself he commanded the 
legates to obtain information concern- 
ing it. When the legates arrived at 
Constantinople, however, they were not 
permitted to communicate with Igna- 
tius or his followers. For a long time 
they refused to submit to the will of the 


emperor, but after eight months they 
gave in. 


Photius assembled a Council in Con- 
stantinople and Ignatius was summoned 
to appear before the legates of the Pope. 
When he realized, however, that they 
had been won over by the emperor and 
Photius, he appealed from their judg- 
ment to that of the Sovereign Pontiff 
himself. Despite this appeal, Ignatius 
was deposed by the Council for ‘tyran- 
nical government of the Church and the 
use of his office for political purposes.’ 
Following this new deposition Ignatius 
was again cruelly tortured. Finally he 
managed to escape. Then it was that 
an earthquake shook Constantinople for 
forty days. At this judgment of God 
the emperor and Bardas permitted the 
Saint to return to his monastery and to 
live in peace, though he was later again 
sent into exile. 


When the legates returned to Rome, 
they were censured severely by Pope 
Nicholas for deposing Ignatius. Nich- 
olas wrote letters to the emperor and to 
all the faithful of the East stating that 
Ignatius had never been deposed and 
demanding that they adhere to this 
judgment. In two separate Councils, 
held in the year 863 in the Vatican and 
Lateran basilicas, the two unfaithful 
legates were excommunicated and de- 
posed, Photius was deprived of his office 
and the sacerdotal dignity. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Graham Greene, 1906 


I. Life: 

Graham Greene was born on October 2, in 
Berkhampstead, England. His parents were 
from the upper middle-class. Mr. Greene was 
the headmaster of the Berkhampstead school 
which Graham later attended. After finishing 
the preparatory course he entered Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. While at the University he was 
the editor of The Oxford Outlook. Greene be- 
came sub-editor of the Nottingham Journal 
after his graduation. From 1926 until 1930 
he was with the London Times. At various 
times he has had roving assignments from the 
Spectator. In 1926 Mr. Greene married Miss 
Vivien Dayrell-Browning. During the years 
1935 to 1939 he served as film critic for the 
Spectator. During the late war he was en- 
gaged in war work. He is a convert to the 
Catholic Church. He now lives in England 
with his wife and two children. 

Il. Writings: 

Greene is a modern novelist who deals with 
Catholic topics in his books. Like many of 
the great convert novelists he is not too well 
understood by Catholics. Catholics as a rule 
shy away from the so-called “realists” who 
write of the problems that concern modern 
man. Non-Catholics are better able to appre- 
ciate the work of Greene, though they are 
a bit bewildered by his Catholic themes. 
Greene loves to deal with the tremendous 
problem of good and evil in the world. He 
is not so concerned with legal right and 
wrong, nor with natural good and evil, but 
with the forces of supernatural good and evil 
at work in the souls of men. He never con- 
dones the evil that he pictures, nor does he 
overemphasize the details of the evil. His style 
is very provocative and suggestive of under- 
tones of meaning. His characters are not like 
the conventional two-dimensioned figures of 


much of our Catholic literature. 

Several of his books have been mystery 
stories—with a difference. This Gun for Hire 
is a story of the London underworld. In this 
book Greene manifests the pity for his char- 
acters that is so much a part of his work. 
The Ministry of Fear and The Confidential 
Agent are stories of intrigue and espionage. 
Several of his books have arisen from his 
travels. Another Mexico records his impres- 
sions of that country; Journey Without a 
Map relates his travels in Africa. In Brighton 
Road Greene draws the picture of a boy who 
is not merely bad, but thoroughly evil. 
IM]. The Book: 

One of the most highly discussed Catholic 
novels of recent: years is Greene’s greatest 
book: The Labyrinthine Ways. In England 
this novel was published as The Power and 
the Glory. Critics have varied in their evalu- 
ations, from a “great Catholic novel” to a 
travesty of “Catholic Mexico.” The central 


figure is a “whiskey priest” who is hunted 


down during the religious persecution in Mex- 
ico. It is the story of a weak priest who never 
completely throws overboard his ideals of 
duty. He wavers between duty and sin. Even 
in the midst of his sin he is never entirely 
removed from a sense of his own obligations. 
His motives at times seem too natural. Finally 
he goes to certain death by daring to ad- 
minister the last Sacraments to a dying man. 
He never quite achieves true greatness even 
in this last act of his life. The pity that so 
predominates in the novels of the author is 
shown to the weak, vacillating character of 
the priest. This is not a true picture of the 
state of the clergy in Mexico, but does tell 
the story of a possible figure in the persecu- 
tion. Mature Catholics may like this novel. 
It is a gripping and dramatic tale. 
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September Book Reviews 


A Catholic Novel—The field of the Cath- 
olic novel is being expanded and improved. 
A recent novel is Paradise Alley (Bruce, 248 
pp., $2.75) by John D. Sheridan. The author 
is a former Irish school teacher and his story 
is about a school teacher. Anthony Domican 
is the last of a line of Irish teachers that 
began when his grandfather returned from 
Salamanca. Anthony teaches the “dead-end 
kids” who live near the docks in Dublin. He 
loves these boys who have so little chance to 
win in the battle against poverty, disease and 
vice. During the forty years of his contact 
with them Anthony becomes a part of the 
lives of those who live in Paradise Alley. He 
wins his spurs in this rough neighborhood by 
flooring a belligerent ‘parent who came to 
“thrash” him. But the great qualities were 
his kindness and patience. He is a true teacher 
who is so much in love with his work that 
he would not leave it for higher paying posi- 
tions in other fields. Several characters are 
featured in the book. Canon, later Archdeacon, 
Dunphy is the parish priest who loves his flock 
and rules by indirection in the use of parables 
and cryptic utterances. Joe Dooley, the “Can- 
on’s Man” is the one who drives the short- 
lived Canon’s car and takes care of the school. 
He the unhandiest handy man that ever lived. 
Ned Bolger is the enterprising former pupil 
of Anthony who makes good as a merchant. 
Paradise Alley also tells the family life of its 
teacher. 

This is a good novel, but not a great one. 
The characters are not of the stature that 
makes for greatness in the novel. But this 
is a simple tale that is well told. It is not 
the unrealistic sugary stuff that sometimes 
passes for a Catholic novel. It is a little diffi- 
cult to follow the changes of names. The 
Tom Lehanty of page 33 emerges as Joe 
Lehanty on page 173, The Sullivan of page 2 
quickly changes into O’Sullivan on page 4 and 
finally returns to his first name on page 235. 


The Holy Family — Reverend Francis L. 
Filas, S.J., the author of the popular life of 
St. Joseph, The Man Nearest to Christ, has 
written a book on The Family for Families 
(Bruce, 136 pp., $2.50). This is the story of 
the Holy Family. The book is a very delight- 
ful combination of facts about the Holy Fam- 
ily and reflections on the application of these 
events to modern families. Many of the ordi- 
nary details about their daily lives are told to 
us. From hints in the Scriptures, and from 


the findings of archaeology, Father Filas re- 
constructs many little known facts about the 
routine of a day in the home at Nazareth. 
He tells some interesting details about the 
food, clothing and homes of the ordinary 
artisan’s family at the time of Christ. A map 
shows the relative positions and distances of 
the Biblical places that figure in the life of the 
Holy Family. The exact time of the birth of 
Christ is also discussed and the mistake of the 
sixth century about the calendar is mentioned. 
Some of the popular misconceptions about the 
circumstances of the birth of Christ are cor- 
rected. He shows that it was not a white 
Christmas, since snow does not remain long 
on the ground in Palestine. The real reason 
why Joseph was refused admittance to the inn 
was not the coldness of the innkeeper, but the 
fact that there was no room for them. The ten 
chapters of this book include the events up 
until the separation of the Holy Family by 
the death of St. Joseph before the public life 
of Christ began. The concluding pages men- 
tion the separation of Christ and Mary that 
commenced when Christ was thirty and fin- 
ished three years later. Each chapter follows 
a pattern. First the Gospel story is told, then 
applications are made to modern conditions. 

This is an excellent book of its kind. Cath- 
olics will enjoy a readable presentation of the 
ordinary facts of the lives of the Holy Family. 
Married people, engaged couples and priests 
who are called on to speak to married people, 
will find much of great value and inspiration 
in The Family for Families. We hope that 
Father Filas will continue to write such books 
for the benefit of the Catholic people in the 
United States. 


The Wisdom of God—Men are today 
searching for a peace plan that will insure the 
reign of justice and charity. Reverend Fidelis 
Rice, C.P., writes that the only true peace 
must be found in The Wisdom of God (Mc- 
Mullen, 116 pp., $1.75). This Wisdom can be 
found only in the Cross of Christ. The book 
is a paraphrase of the words that St. Paul 
wrote to the proud Corinthians. “But we, for 
our part, preach a crucified Christ—to the 
Jews indeed a stumbling-block and to the 
Gentiles foolishness, but to those who are 
called, both Jews and Gentiles, Christ, the 
power and the wisdom of God.” Father Rice 
shows how the Cross of Christ is the supreme 
wisdom for all men, that all systems of life 
rise and fall according to whether they follow 
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or abandon the wisdom of the Cross. The 
modern methods of life are measured and 
found wanting. Nazism, with its twisted cross, 
placed all nobility and hope of salvation in 
the greatness of Aryan blood, forgetting that 
only the Blood of Christ assures salvation. 
Communism teaches that the only things of 
value in life are material goods, denying the 
worth of the things of the spirit. It would 
applaud the action of the soldiers who were 
interested only in the division of the spoils 
at the cast of the dice. Even democracy con- 
tains a potential danger as was manifest in 
the mob rule that demanded the death of 
Christ. Our Holy Father points out that the 
majority can rule only when they are in the 
right, and in accordance with the scale of 
values set up by the Cross. Father Rice has 
written a very original work. He insists that 
the blueprint for the new world order must 
come from the Cross. These articles were 
published, in modified form, in the Sign. In 
the book they are so dramatic and forceful 
that they could be used for preaching just as 
they are. Originality and beauty of thought 
and style are the distinctive features of The 
Wisdom of God. 

Mariology — The second volume of the 
classic work on Mariology (Herder, 287 pp., 
$3.00) by Reverend Joseph Scheeben has been 
translated. It deals with the fullness of Grace 
that Mary possessed and her role as mediatrix. 
In the first part the fullness of Grace that 
Mary had from the moment of her conception 
is explained. A lengthy discussion of the con- 
troversy over the Immaculate Conception is 
also found in this part. The second section 
is concerned with Mary’s position as the ad- 
vocate of men and the mediatress of all 
Graces. Scheeben reveals his wide knowledge 
of the Fathers of the Church in this book. 
Mariology is one of the standard theological 
works that should be in the libraries of all 
seminaries. 


This Tremendous Lover—The Irish Trap- 
pist Monk, Father M. Eugene Boylan, has 
written a very important book on the spiritual 
life. This Tremendous Lover (Newman, 345 
pp., $3.00) is a complete exposition for all 
Catholics of the fundamental principles of the 
Catholic life. The Mystical Body of Christ 
furnishes the unifying principle of the volume. 
In the author’s own. words: “This book is an 
attempt to outline that love-story of God and 
man, which achieves its consummation in the 
unity of the Whole Christ; and to show that 
the spiritual life is a partnership of love be- 


tween God and man which can be summed ~ 


up in one word: Christ. “The first six chap- 
ters relate the love story of God for man 
which begins with the creation and continues 
with the redemption and the establishment of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. The remaining 
chapters show the response that man must 
make to the outpouring of the love of God 
in his life. It considers the important virtues 
that must be practiced in order to make the 
love of Christ an effective force in the life 
of man. The various means of increasing the 
love of God are also explained. There is one 
chapter on Mary as the Mother of the Whole 
Christ. (But the author promises a full book 
on Mary. May this promise be speedily real- 
ized!) The last chapter summarizes the entire 
book by paraphrasing the sentence of St. Aug- 
ustine which is the theme of the work: “And 
there will be one Christ loving Himself.” 

This Tremendous Lover is very definitely 
net an ordinary book, such as those that ap- 
pear every day. It is the work of one who 
has drunk deeply of the well-springs of Cath- 
olic doctrine. Father Boylan is an original 
writer who is a worthy successor of those 
masters of the spiritual life, Dom Marmion 
and Father Leen. Like his Irish compatriots 
he has an excellent grasp of the doctrinal basis 
of all Catholic living. This is not a book to be 
read at one sitting. It demands a slow reading 
and rereading. More and more knowledge will 
be attained in each successive reading. We un- 
hesitatingly recommend This Tremendous 
Lover to all Catholics and especially to priests 
and religious. Seminarians would find this 
book a valuable supplement and extension of 
their courses in Dogmatic and Ascetical The- 
ology. 


Bolshevism and Religion: One of the 
nations that has shown the least regard for 
the natural law is Communistic Russia. The 
rights of the individual are not even con- 
sidered. Above all is the natural right to 
worship God denied to all those who have 
come under the iron heel. Many books are 
being written to show the persecution of all 
forms of religious belief in Russian-dominated 
countries. One of the latest, Bolshevism and 
Religion (Polish Library, 96 pp., $1.50) deals 
with the sad lot of religion in Poland today. 
The author, Wlyadyslaw Kania, has collected 
the testimonies of those who have felt the 
blows of the iron hammer. The book begins 
with a three page quotation from the En- 
cyclical letter On Atheistic Communism. 
The book considers the Soviet laws and theory 
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and the Soviet reality. The first part ex- 
amines the laws against religion that are on 
the Soviet law books. It also shows how 
contradictory and unfair are the so called 
laws of religious tolerance and freedom. 
The testimony of those who suffered per- 
secution for the sake of their religion is 


gathered in the second part of the book. It 


shows the brutality that was spent on those 


‘who dared to practice the religion that they 


had chosen. This is a propaganda book, 
but is well documented. It reveals details 
about the persecution that are undeniable. 
In places, the English phrasing is cumbersome. 

Armchair Philosophy—Several years before 
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his ordination Reverend Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
wrote a popular outline of the basic tenets 
of sound philosophy. Now almost thirty. 
years later, Armchair Philosophy (Queen’s 
Work, 128 pp., $1.00) has been reissued. 
Father Lord summarizes his book by saying 
that only the Catholic philosophy possesses 
the three necessary characteristics for a true 
view of life: consistency, common sense, and 
joyousness. The important truths of the 
existence of God, the immortality of the 
soul and the goal of life are discussed in a 
very popular manner. This book still retains 
the timeliness that it had when it was first 
issued. 


Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published at the 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 
Paradise Alley—Sheridan 
Our Lady of Light—Barthas 
The Story of the FBI—Editors of Look 
The Magnificent Barb—Faralla 
The Quiz Kids—Hickok 
Dust on the King’s Highway—White 
Empire in Green and Gold—Wilson 
Full Moon—W odehouse 
The Eagle and the Cross—Loewenstein 


Il. Suitable for adults only because of: 


A. Contents and style too advanced for 
adolescents: 

The Moneyman—C ostain 

Behind the Silken Curtain—Crum 

Prince of Darkness and Other Stoires— 
Powers 

Prince of Foxes—Shallaberger 

Why They Behave Like Russians— 
Fischer 

There Once was a Slave—Graham 

Inside U.S.A.— Gunther 

Vermilion—J ones 

There’s a Spot in My Heart—Leslie 

Kingsblood Royal—Lewis 

Silver Fountains—Mackinder 

The Ebbing Tide—Ogilvie 

Miss Withers Regrets—Palmer 

Peace Breaks Out—Thirkell 

Our Lady of Fatima—Walsh 

The G.I. Story of the War— 
Staff of Yank 

The Shadow of Guilt—Bloomfield 

Where is Truth ?—Britt 

The Story of Wake Island—Devereux 
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B. Immoral incidents which do not invali- 
date the book as a whole: 

Whispering Hill—Albrand 

The Exodus—Bercovici 

Untitled and Other Radio py t 
Corwin 

The Case of the Fan-Dancer’s Horse— 
Gardner 

The Web of Days—Lee 

The Black Goatee—Little 

And Hope to Die—Powell 

Home Port—Prouty 

Presidential Mission—Sinclair 

Vain Shadow—S pence 

Moon Gaffney—Sylvester 

The Woman in Black—Ford 

Give Us Our Dreams—Goertz 

The Side of the Angels—McLaughlin 

Praise at Morning—McNeilly 


III. Unsuitable for general reading, but per- 
missible for discriminating adults: 
Prelude to a Certain Midnight—Kersh 
The Rediscovery of Morals—Link 
Under the Volean—Lowry 
Pilgrim of the Absolute—Bloy 


IV. Not recommended to any class of 

readers: 

Smith Unbound—Dilworth 

The Great Snow-—Robinson 

The Story of Mrs. Murphy—Scott * 

The Children—Fast 

Dwight Craig—MacRae 

Knock on Any Door—Motley 

The Elephant and the Kangaroo— 
White 
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“How did the wedding gor” asked the 
preacher’s wife. 
“Fine, my dear, until I asked if the bride 
would ‘obey,’ and she said: ‘Do you think 
I’m crazy?’—and the groom, who was in a 
sort of daze, mumbled: ‘I do.’ Then things 
began to happen.” 
e 
Which reminds us at once of the cafe so- 
ciety bum who kept seeing nitespots before 
his eyes and of the time another Hollywood 
producer called a conference of his writers to 
discuss the title for his new production, to be 
called ‘The Optimist.” “Gentlemen,” he said, 
“T’m afraid we must change the title to some- 
thing simpler. You know and I know what an 
optimist is, but how many of the morons who 
are going to see the picture know that an 
optimist is an eye-doctor ?” 
8 
When the operation was finished, the patient 
was asked how she had felt under the anaes- 
thetic. 
“Tt was beautiful,” she said. “I thought I 
was in heaven till I saw the doctor.” 
® 


Those two Eternal Standbys, the two 
drunks, were admiring a flashlight. One of 
them kept snapping it on and off. Finally, he 
aimed at the ceiling, threw a long beam of 
light upwards, and said challengingly to the 
other drunk, “Hey, Bill, betcha you can’t 
climb up that beam!” 

The other shook his head cunningly. 

“No you don’t,” he said. “I know what 
you're tryinna do to me. Jus’ when I get 
to the top, you'll turn it out!” 

e 

They were talking about the difference be- 
tween men and women. “Now take letter 
writing, for instance,” he said, “you women 
can never write a letter without a P.S.” 

“TYo not be ridiculous,” she scoffed right 
back. “I will write you next week and let 
you see.” 

The letter came as promised, and at the 
end of it was written: “P.S—What did I tell 
you?” j 
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quietly opened the drawing room door, where 
the buzz of voices announced the presence of 
company. Dropping on hs hands and knees 
he entered making funny noises distinctly re- 
sembling the braying of a donkey. Aware of 
a dead silence, he looked up and found the. 
guests assembled for an 8 o’clock dinner re- 
garding him with disgust not unmixed with 
alarm, 

The children’s party was next door. 


\ 
e + 
Clerk: “Do you want large or small oysters, é 
madam ?” 
Newlywed: “Just medium I think. My hus- 
band wears a 15 collar.” 
e 


A feminine passenger had boarded the bus 
after the lights had gone out. A tall man ~ 
standing near her asked if he could help her 
find a strap. 

“Thank you,”’she replied, “but I have al- 
ready found one.” 

“Then I wonder if you would mind letting 


go of my necktie?” 
® 


Sonny: “Mama, Papa wouldn’t murder any- 
body, would he?” 


Mother: “Gracious, no! What makes you 
ask that?” 
Sonny: “Well, I heard him down in the 
basement, saying, ‘Let’s kill the other two, 


George’.” ; 
. 4 

A guard from the lunatic asylum rushed 4 
up to a farmer on the road and said, “I’m ~ 
looking for an escaped lunatic. Did he pass — 
this way?” 

The farmer puffed thoughtfully on his pipe. 
“What did he look like?” he asked. 

“He’s short,” said the guard, 
weighs about 350 pounds.” 

The farmer looked at him in amazement. — 
“How can a man be short and still weigh 
350 pounds.” 

“Don’t be silly,” retorted the guard testily, At 
“T told you he was crazy.” ; 


“and he — 


. Keaders May Ketoit 


Since The Liguorian calls itself ‘ta magazine for 


_ lovers of good reading,” its editors feel that its readers 


should have a column in which to express themselves 
as displeased or in disagreement with articles and 


‘items that appear in its pages. Such a column is 


planned under the title: “Readers Retort.” 


In this column will be reproduced only expressions 
of distaste or disagreement with something that has 
appeared in The Liguorian. The column will not be 
used to quote those who have nothing but praise to 
offer. Disagreement or distaste may be expressed over 
the timeliness of an article, the literary style, the doc- 


Arine or opinions expressed, etc. No letter will be 


quoted unless it is signed and the return address given, 
although the wishes of those who do not want their 
names to be published will be respected. 


At the end of each letter of disagreement, the editors 
will, if it is called for, set down their defense, and 
will quote, if any are at hand, from letters that uphold 
them. The column will depend, of course, both for its 
beginning and its continuation, on the interest of 
readers. If long letters are written, quotations will 
have to be taken from them to fit the limitations 
of space. 


UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR - 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


‘Reviewed This Week 


Gas House Kids Go West 


Saddle Pals 
Variety Girl . 


Previously Reviewed 


. Angels of the Streets 


Apache Rose 


Bachelor and the Bobby-Soxer, 


The 


Banjo 

Barber of Seville (Italian). 
Bells of San Angelo 

Blaze of Noon 

Blondie’s Big Moment 
Blondie’s Holiday | 

Bob, Son of Battle! 
Border Feud , 


Buck Privates Come Home 


Buffalo Bill Rides Again 


| Bulldog Drummond at Bay 


Carnegie Hall 
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Citizen Sain 


' Gode of the West 


Fiesta’: 


For the Love of Rusty 1 


Girl on the Spot 
Great Expectations 
Heartaches \F 
High Barbaree f 


- Hit Parade of 1947 


Homesteaders of cok shi 
Valley 
I Seite Where I’m Going 
I Beiret Who’s Kissing Her 
Now . 


‘Its a Toke Son 


King’ of Wild Horses 
Last oe epee t 
“oa rge Apley, T 

Law Comes to CG aisigkt 
Law of the Canyon 


e Hand Texan, The 
eee Rave, (German) 


1 Nickie Nickleby 


sng of the Border 
r the Santa Fe Trail 
Pacific Adventure 
Perils of Pauline 
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Raiders of the South 
Range Beyond the Blue 

Riding the California Trail 
Romance of Rosy ing The 
Roosevelt Story, 
Rustlers of Devil’s Coad 
Sarge Goes to College 


St, Francis of Assisi *(Spanish) 


St. fet dae of Lisieux 
(Re-Issue 
San Demetrio, London 


Seven fees to Baldpate : 
Seyen Were Saved 
Six Serenade 


’ 
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Amongst Ourselves 


Readers will note, on the cover of this 
issue of The Liguorian, a change in the 
address of its headquarters. That change of 
address marks an important event. Up to 
the present The Liguorian has been edited, 
published and mailed from the Redemptorist 
seminary at Oconomowoc, where the work 
of keeping the files, addressing, packing and 
mailing has been largely taken care of by 
Redemptorist students preparing for the 
priesthood. With the steady growth of The 
Liguorian over the past several years, these 
tasks have become a greater burden than 
busy seminarians should be asked to bear. 
Therefore a place was sought where a com- 
munity of priests could be established that 
would carry on the work of The Liguorian 
and, if necessary, hire whatever help would 
be needed for its expanding mailing list. Such 
a place has been found. It is located 20 
miles south of St. Louis, Missouri, just out- 
side the little town called Barnhart. It is an 
old estate, with several rather ancient build- 
ings which, with some adjustments and sac- 
rifices, can be used both for a monastery 
and for working offices. It will henceforth 
be known as Liguori Mission House, and 
under the patronage of St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
the founder of the Redemptorists and at the 
same time one of the first and greatest Catholic 
writers and publicists of modern times, will 
endeavor to provide lovers of good reading 
with the very best in Catholic literature. 


The names of the pioneering priests in this 
move are listed below. With confidence in 
God they have assumed the great debt that - 
was necessary to establish a new publishing 
house today; with confidence in the readers 
who have been with them a short or a long 
time, they hope to help thousands by their 
dedication to truth, justice, democracy and 
religion, and to all that brings happiness to 
human beings. The platform of The Liguorian 
will remain the same; no advertising, no 
soliciting, no begging (except in behalf of 
the world’s poor), no use of its space for 
anything save good reading for good readers. 
It is only asked that present readers will - 
help to enlarge the circle of its friends by 
speaking about it, by passing it around, by 
giving it to friends on the occasion of 
birthdays, Christmas and other celebrations. 
Until a new postoffice arrangement can be 
made, mail should be addressed to The Liguor- 
jan, 1118 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 6, 
Missouri. 

We are happy to announce that material 
for the new “Readers Retort” column is com- 
ing from readers in sufficient quantity to 
assure the continuation of the column which 
appears for the first time this month. Watch 
for letters that may express your own pet 
peeves and disagreements. . . . The series of 
articles under the title “Portrait of Christ” is 
broken by the absence of an article this month, 
but will be continued -regularly hereafter. 


1948 Catholic Art Calendars Are Now on pie 


This is the calendar that, with its beautiful colored 
pictures and artistic format, is an adornment as well 
as a necessity for every Catholic home. The price is 35 
cents each, three for $1.00. Order from The Liguorian, 
1118 North Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 6, Mo. 
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Homes for Veterans, Inc. 


When the soldiers and sailors came home from the war, there was 
much talk about providing homes for them. But today the married 
veteran, for the most part, is without a suitable home, largely because 
the homes offered him are inadequate and because he cannot pay the 
prices demanded. In Detroit a group of ex-GI’s seem to have the 


problem whipped. 


D. J. Corrigan 


BACK IN 1941, when Bill and Gene- 
vieve were married in Detroit, their 
three room apartment seemed ample 
enough for their needs. But after a year 
a newcomer arrived; to be baptized 
Mary Margaret, and their quarters sud- 
denly seemed crowded. Four weeks later 
Bill was in the army and then for three 
years and more his young wife and 
child kept a lonely vigil in the apart- 
ment. 

For two of those years Bill was in 
various camps in the United States, 
never too distant, however, for fleeting 
visits to his little family. Then on a 
New Year’s Day the second child, to 
be called Donnie, arrived, and Bill bare- 
ly got leave to fly from New York for 
a look at his new-born son before sail- 
ing overseas. There followed service in 
Europe and later in the South Pacific. 
Finally the war ended and Bill was at 
last able to come home to his happy 
wife and romping children. He was 
tired and nervous, but he had to get 
back to his job and, most of all, he had 
to find some way of moving his grow- 
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ing family out of the crowded apart- 
ment. 

For almost two years Bill sought a 
home, but the prices were always far 
beyond his means. One day, however, 
his eye lighted on an advertisement in 
a Detroit newspaper: some idealistic 
and daring ex-GI’s had conceived the 
notion that veterans might build their 
own homes and was appealing to former 
comrades in arms to join him in the 
venture. That mainly is why Bill today, 
out in East Detroit, along with 46 other 
veterans, is happily spending toilsome 
week-ends and holidays (the only free 
time they have from their regular jobs) 
constructing houses in the way they 
want them. That the project is well 
worth the sacrifice is evident from the 
fact that each finished house at market 
values today will be worth $12,000 to 
$15,000, whereas carefully figured esti- 
mates assure these boys that in this 
cooperative venture their homes will 
cost them only $5,500. The project is 
known as Homes for Veterans, Incor- 
porated. 
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Homes for Vets, Inc., is the brain 
child of Mr. Louis W. Vierling, a car- 
penter by trade but more properly an 
instructor at Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit. Like Bill above (who, 
by the way, is really one of the veterans 
in the project) Mr. Vierling came back 
from the war to discover sometime later 
that he was going to become a father. 


“T then decided,” he told me this 
past summer, “that we had to get out 
of this apartment and find a home. But 
where to get it? I didn’t have the 
money for the price ef a new home to- 
day and if I did, I would not have 
wanted what they were putting into 
them. The Veterans Administration was 
no help. Finally in desperation I went 
to. some of the Building Supply Com- 
panies, who told me that they would 
deliver the materials for me to build my 
own home, if I could pay for them. This 
set me thinking. I couldn’t very well 
build a house by myself, but if I could 
get a crowd of vets together and if we 
could work during our spare time, we 
might be able to secure the necessary 
financing and complete the homes. So 
I began to speak my thoughts to other 
veterans. 


“In no time we had 23 men coming 
to the meetings. My original plan was 
to make it completely democratic, but 
there were so many opinions and there 
was so much disagreement that our 
membership dwindled down to three. 
But we stuck together and all through 
the past winter in meetings here at the 
apartment we worked out details of 
the plan. An important thing that we 
decided was to accept only members 
who would agree to our program and 
fit in with our plan of action. Of course, 
they had to be veterans. Then we ad- 
vertised in the papers for candidates to 
apply.” 

That Louis Vierling and his associ- 
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ates did a marvelous job of outlining 
the venture is proved by the fact that 
later on, after their incorporation as a 
group, banking officials took one look at 
their plan and agreed to finance them 
to the extent of at least $250,000. 


Wholesome, too, it is to note that 
many persons and companies, out of 
sympathy for their needs, have pitched 
in to assist them in their endeavor. A 
Detroit lawyer, for a nominal sum, has 
helped them draw up documents and 
smooth out legal technicalities. Various 
civic officials, especially in East Detroit, 
have granted them privileges. Union 
officers, when approached, were for the 
most part sympathetic, although they 
feared giving the cooperative any open 
encouragement. 


“At first,” recounts Mr. Vierling, “I 
had a hard time getting the officials 
of East Detroit interested, mainly, I be- 
lieve, because they didn’t think that we 
would go through with the project. Then 
I went to see Father Huber, of St. 
Monica’s Parish. He, too, did not take 
much interest until I mentioned the 
fact that there were already more than 
ninety children involved. Then he and 
Reverend Swenson, the Lutheran min- 
ister, went to the Mayor and we have 
had the kindest cooperation ever since.” 


So much for the history of the proj- 
ect; now for its details. Homes for Vet- 
erans is incorporated under the laws of 
Michigan, and its governing Board con- 
sists of five men, of which Mr. Vierling 
is President. This Board is charged 
with the task of supervising the work, 
taking care of finances, ordering mate- 
rials, admitting new candidates, and in 
general of smoothing out the many ob- 
stacles that are bound to appear in a 
large project of this kind. But any 
major change in the plan of work or 
construction of the houses is submitted 
to the vote of the entire membership. 
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Last August there were already 38 
veterans in the project, but more were 
in process of being interviewed and 
tried, since the full membership will be 
47. Each candidate and wife must ap- 
pear before the Board and agree to all 
conditions, not the least being the fact 
that over week-ends the wife will have 
to give up the company of her husband, 
as he is bound to put in ten hours of 
labor each Saturday, Sunday and holi- 
day for two years. Before a candidate 
is fully accepted, he must spend a pro- 
bationary period trying out the work. 
Another of the provisions is that families 
must not come out to visit during work- 
ing hours. The boys really mean to get 
this job done, for they have made it 
a rule that if one misses work without 
a valid excuse, he will be fined to the 
tune of $10 an hour. 


As far as possible only men with a 
trade that will contribute to house 
building are admitted. When the writer 
last viewed the project, all the necessary 
skills were represented with the excep- 
tion of plastering. However, some of 
the boys have been taken on as ap- 
prentices to the more experienced car- 
penters and bricklayers, and so the work 
goes steadily on. 


The financing system of the project 
is interesting. Once a veteran becomes 
a member, he contributes $600 im- 
mediately to the fund. Thereafter his 
dues amount to $10 a month. Later on, 
should he pull out of the venture for 
any reason, all the money that he con- 
tributed will be refunded to him. For 
the labor that he has given, however, 
he must agree to exact no claim. In- 
cidentally, all the money that he puts 
into the venture, and he can contribute 
more should he wish, will eventually 
be put to his credit on the mortgage 
attached to his house. 


Banking officials had stipulated in 


their agreement that, as evidence of 
good faith, the organization from their 
own funds proceed to the roughing in 
of the first five houses and that then 
the banks would take over the financing. 
As each house nears completion, it will 
be drawn for by the veterans, who, 
however, will not receive their mortgage 
deed until all the homes are completed. 
While living in the new houses, they 
will pay rent to the cooperative, but this 
will in the long run be put to their 
account in payment for the house. 
Afterwards, when the entire project is 
finished, plans call for a reasonable rate 
of interest and monthly payments until 
all own their homes. 


The cooperative was fortunate in its 
acquisition of land. After combing the 
city of Detroit and its environs, the 
officers approached the owner of a tract 
of fifty lots, which the veterans have 
since divided into the 47 they need for 
their homes. These are large and will 
be easily supplied with water, gas, elec- 
tricity and sewerage. Although in 1929 
this subdivision was valued at $1,500 
dollars a lot, the owner agreed to sell 
to them for $350 each. With funds on 
hand the corporation bought five lots 
and secured an option on the remainder. 


The actual work of construction got 
under way on July 4, 1947, and at the 
time of this writing (September) the 
boys have five houses nearing com- 
pletion and the basements dug for ten 
more. They are sure that with experi- 
ence they will get the work done more 
rapidly and that in two years, barring 
unforeseen difficulties, they will finish 
the job. One of their first acts was the 
raising of a flag-pole and, while they 
labor, the stars and stripes float over- 
head, well symbolizing the American 
and Christian spirit with which they 
have entered into this difficult project. 


Naturally it is a pretty hard pull 
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for the boys, what with overtired mus- 
cles and week-ends away from their 
growing families, from whom they were 
separated so much during the war. But 
watching them at work, one cannot but 
notice the spirit of hope and good fel- 
lowship that pervades their every effort. 
As Louis Vierling remarked: “None of 
us could afford a home in any other 
way. And we are building these homes 
for ourselves and dear ones, in the 
way we like to see homes built, with 
fully drained foundations, fireproofing, 
insulation and a lot of other things.” 


The “lot of other things” include a 
wall thirteen inches thick where ordin- 
arily it is nine, with an abundance of 
cabinet space and electrical fixtures 
and other conveniences just as they de- 
cide that they should be. Best of all, 
each home is being constructed to house 
a family, with large living rooms on the 
first floor and ample bedroom space 
above. There will be bath and vanity 
rooms upstairs and toilet rooms down- 
stairs, with plenty of recreational space 
in full basements. A garage with drive- 
way is to be constructed near the rear 
corner of each house. There will also 
be yard space galore for the numerous 
children of the project, where they can 
play in air that is uncontaminated by 
the smoke and dust of the city. 


Although each house is constructed 
along the same general plan, once a 
veteran has drawn his house he can de- 
cide on minor variations. For instance 
he can choose the color of his brick and 
shingles, wood or composition material 
for the upper front, a hall-way or not 
at the entrance, and various other in- 
terior alterations. Likewise, later on he 
can easily add either porches or rooms 
to the rear of the building. 


Included in the estimated cost of each 
new house is heating, kitchen stove, re- 
frigerator and laundry. Plans are also 
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on foot for a cooperative buying of all 
needed furniture for the project, an 
arrangement that would considerably 
decrease the cost of furnishing these 
dwellings. But possibly one of the most 
valuable assets of the community to be 
is the promise of the real friendship and 
neighborliness that is developing out of 
their toil and sweat. Each man and 
his family have been through the same 
terrible experience of war and now they 
are making the same sacrifices for a 
home they can call their own. As Bill 


put it: “They are a grand bunch of 


fellows to work with.” 

An incident occurred during August 
to bear out this point. One Sunday 
afternoon they had the first drawing for 
the new homes. Naturally there was 
great excitement and all the boys with 
their wives and little ones and friends 
were present. To the tune of music Vet- 
erans’ Organizations raised the flag and 
the local Catholic and Lutheran pastors 
opened and closed the ceremonies with 
prayer. (Incidentally, more than 80% 
of the boys are Catholic.) After various 
speeches, the tense moment for the 
drawing arrived. With the Lutheran 
minister holding the bowl of names in 
capsules and the Catholic priest with 
rolled up sleeves doing the drawing, the 
names of B. F. Morgan and William 
Stackpole were announced. There was 
a round of applause and the lucky boys 
were called to the microphone. Then 
there was a tearful silence followed by 
wild hand clapping when Stackpole an- 
nounced: “I am turning my chance over 
to my buddy Tony Mucci, who is in far 
greater need of a home right now than 
I am.” It developed that Tony and his 
family were living in a one room apart- 
ment in a garret, the only housing that 
he had hitherto been able to procure, 
while the Stackpoles with their four 
children still had the good fortune to be 
living in a flat. The other winner, Mor- 
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gan, turned his house over to John A. Such is the spirit that is bound to 
Roszka, who was in process of being make this cooperative housing project a 
evicted! success, 


For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


Problem: My husband and I have no home of our own, though we are both 
trying hard to find one. We are forced for the time being to live with my 
people. We have one child, and my parents say that they do not mind the one, 
but they do not want us to have any more because the house would thereby 
become overcrowded. If I keep from having more children till we have our 
own home, am I doing wrong? 


Solution: The underlying principles regarding your problem are clear and 
unmistakable, and must be kept in mind: It is no sin to keep from having 
children by abstaining from the use of the marriage right; it is always a serious 
sin to prevent conception by deliberately interfering with the consequences of 
the marriage act. No circumstances ever render the latter practice lawful. 


Perhaps one of the most terrible forms that scandal can take is that in which 
parents themselves incite their children to commit sin. The reason is because 
children naurally have a great respect for their parents’ wishes, a respect that 
is built upon the natural law and deeply rooted by reason of years of obedience 
and gratitude. When parents use that respect to induce their children to commit 
sin, they will have a terrifying account to render to God. In your case, we 
suspect that your parents are not thinking of suggesting that you abstain from 
the use of the marriage right; they want you to make use of contraceptive 
means to avoid having children. Unless both you and your husband are willing 
and strong enough to do the former, you must in this case resist the wishes 
and even the commands of your parents which involve the commission of 
serious sin. 


Such action, displeasing to your parents though it may be, should be accom- 
panied by a great confidence in God. After all, you are asking a great favor 
of God, viz., that He help you to find a home of your own. There would be 
no sense in praying for such a favor and at the same time offending God 
seriously and repeatedly. If you do what is right, God will help you to find 
a home in good time—perhaps long before a second child can be born. If you 
take up a practice of sin by preventing conception, you are putting God out 
of your lives, and even though you were to find the most beautiful home in 
the world, there would be no blessing upon it. It is far better to hold fast to 
God’s friendship even at the cost of your parents’ displeasure than to give 
up God for the sake of staying in their good graces. 
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Parable of the Veto 


In the United Nations’ conferences, the power of veto has been fre- 
quently used to block proposals agreed upon by all but one or two 
nations. Here is how the same power of veto worked out among 


private families. 


D. F. Miller 


THIS is the story of three neighbors, 
whose names were John Smith, Henry 
Jones and James Brown. They lived 
in homes that were built on three tracts 
of land which adjoined in such a way 
that the property lines of each bordered 
in part on the land owned by the other 
two. 

It happened that from time imme- 
morial there had been disputes and 
arguments over the boundaries of each 
one’s property. John Smith maintained 
that the grandfather of Henry Jones 
had secretly moved the markers of his 
land limits in such a way that he had 
acquired half an acre of the property 
that belonged to the Smiths. Henry Jones 
swore that this had been done by his 
grandfather only in retaliation against 
the grandfather of John Smith, who, 
before the markers had been laid, had 
planted a hedge forty feet inside the 
Jones property and had then claimed 
that to be the border of his property. 
James Brown took the stand that the 
ancestors of both John Smith and Henry 
Jones had, in the midst of the quarrels 
with each other, secretly seized upon 
some of the land that belonged to his 
family, and that at a time when the 
Browns had been living in another part 
of the country and were not on the spot 
to protect their rights. The arguments 
went round and round. 

Over a period of twenty-five years the 
three-cornered dispute had gone on, and 
sometimes it had broken out into open 
conflict. On one occasion, John Smith 
had punched Henry Jones in the eye. 
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Two relatives of Henry Jones, who had 
had some pugilistic experience, retali- 
ated one dark night by waylaying John 
Smith and giving him two black eyes. 
On another occasion both John Smith 
and Henry Jones united for a short time 
in their antagonism to James Brown, 
whom they accused of secretly trying 
to bribe the county officials to decide 
that some of the Smith and some of 
the Jones property belonged to him. 
There was also the historic occasion 
when John Smith and James Brown, 
each standing on what they claimed to 
be property that had been stolen from 
their families, were engaged in a wild 
battle of words, in the midst of which 
Henry Jones happened on the scene and 
insulted them both. On that occasion 
they had entered into a violent free- 
for-all, in which all three men had been 
battered and bruised until even today 
the passers-by who finally separated 
them cannot tell who came out with the 
best of it. The family of each main- 
tains, of course, that their own repre- 
sentative subdued the other two men. 
single-handed. 

During all these years, except for the 
short period of union between John 
Smith and Henry Jones, the three men 
had not spoken in a friendly fashion 
to one another. Instead of saying 
“Hello” or “Good morning” when one 
passed the other on the street, they 
muttered curses under their breath. 
Their wives vied with one another in 
circulating gossip, slander and malicious 
lies about their neighbors. Their chil- 
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dren were trained to have nothing to 
do with the children who lived across 
the boundaries of their property. The 
children went farther than that, of 
course, and carried on three separate 
children’s crusades against the hated 
families that had stolen part of their 
land. No fences were needed between 
the different yards, as far the the chil- 
dren were concerned. Each group knew 
that it was as much as their lives were 
worth to trespass on the other children’s 
preserves, and even if the ball with 
which one family happened to be play- 
ing accidentally rolled into the neigh- 
boring yard, it was given up as lost. 


Such was the state of affairs when 
Smith decided one day that the con- 
stant state of warfare in which the 
three neighbors had been living was 
doing none of them any good and was 
harmful to their own peace and the wel- 
fare of their children. He had been go- 
ing to church for some time, and had 
learned that neighbors should live in 
peace and that enemies should be ready 
to forgive one another. So, after much 
deliberation and many conferences with 
his own family, he finally sat down and 
wrote identical notes to Jones and 
Brown, asserting his conviction of the 
futility of their enmity, and inviting 
both to a meeting at which they could 
all promise peacefully to discuss their 
boundary problems in order that a 
friendly adjustment might be made and 
their hatchets buried forever. Both 
Jones and Brown answered the note 
promptly. Both thought that the idea 
of friendly discussion was a good one. 
Both promised to promote peaceful re- 
lations to the best of their ability. 


It was under the most happy auspices 
that the three former enemies met in 
council for the first time in the home 
of John Smith. Jones and Brown had 
even brought some of the members of 
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their families with them, and as all 
gathered in the living room of Smith’s 
home, one would never have guessed 
that they had ever quarrelled. Mrs. 
Brown remarked to Mrs. Smith that 
she (Mrs. Smith) was wearing a very 
becoming dress. Mrs. Smith was in love 
(she said) with the way that Mrs. 
Brown had put up her hair. Mrs. Jones 
suggested that it was high time “we 
girls” got together and that the others 
should meet in her home for tea at a 
not too distant date. Even the children 
were on their good behavior and before 
long were “swapping” jack-knives for 
comic books and marbles for rabbit feet 
and bubble gum. Not a harsh word 
was spoken by anybody. 


Smith, who had thought up the meet- 
ing, spoke first, emphasizing again the 
foolishness of their quarrels and begging 
Jones and Brown to join him in an 
all-out effort to settle their differences 
once and for all. Jones echoed the senti- 
ments expressed by Smith, and Brown, 
in his turn, said ditto. “There is only 
one thing,” said Brown, concluding his 
remarks, ‘‘I must insist that any solu- 
tion of the problem of our property 
boundary must be the result of unani- 
mous agreement. In other words, speak- 
ing for my grandfather and my father 
and for their families, and for my wife 
and my children and their future chil- 
dren, I must insist that each one of’ us 
retain the right to veto any proposal 
that is made and seconded by the other 
two. Only in that way can we maintain 
our own honor and do justice to our 
families.” 


There was a moment of silence after 
this suggestion, but then Smith, who 
had been secretly fearing that Jones and 
Brown might get together and decide 
against his retaining a strawberry patch 
of which he was particularly fond and 
that was situated in the area of dispute, 
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said Yes, he thought the veto idea a 
good one. After all, they were all mo- 
tivated by none but the noblest senti- 
ments, and come what may, they were 
determined to settle their differences in 
a peaceful manner. Surely no one would 
think of vetoing a proposal that was 
just and fair. Yes, he would certainly 
accept the principle of none but unani- 
mous decisions. 


Jones nodded his own head in agree- 
ment, himself thinking that he was now 
safe in the possession of a number of 
apple trees that he had been nursing 
along on a disputed piece of ground and 
which his wife had warned him, on the 
way to the meeting, not to relinquish 
under any conditions. Thus, with the air 
pleasantly cleared, the three men got 
down to the business of discussing a 
peaceful solution of their boundary 
problems. 


Smith suggested, as a simple way out 
of their difficulty, that they merely call 
in the county surveyor, have him mark 
out clearly the plots as they had orig- 
inally been divided, and that they all 
abide by his decision. Brown immedi- 
ately vetoed that proposal on the ground 
that his ancestors had established their 
right to the property he claimed before 
there had been a county or a surveyor. 
Furthermore he could not but remark, 
in the most friendly spirit, of course, 
that it was well known that a relative 
of Smith held a job in the surveyor’s 
office. Clearly, that left him no course 
but to veto the Smith suggestion. 


Jones then came up with the counter 
proposal that they call in some other 
unimpeachable arbiter, ask him to sur- 
vey the whole area owned by the three 
disputants, and then divide it into three 
equal parts, and that all agree to ac- 
cept his allotment. Smith, thinking of 
his strawberry patch, vetoed that sug- 
gestion on the ground that he was aware 
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that Jones and Brown were particularly — 
fond of certain parts of the property 
that they at present held, and that a 
stranger would not be likely to respect 
such attachments. For their sake, there- 
fore, he felt bound to veto such a settle- 
ment. 


Brown then remarked that, to his 
mind, the best way to settle the dispute 
would be to sell the whole tract owned 
by all three men together, divide the 
fruits of the sale equally among them, 
and that each family move to what- 
ever new spot they pleased. Both Smith 
and Jones vetoed this with one voice, 
in the name of their undying affection 
for the old homesteads they loved so 
well. 


Having thus made the rounds once, 
everybody now began to make sug- 
gestions, even the wives and some of 
the older children joining in. But as 
fast as a suggestion was made, some- 
body vetoed it. For a while, each one 
gave a reason with his vetoes, but as 
time went on the giving of reasons 
dwindled until it was just a matter of 
suggestions being made and somebody 
saying “I veto it.” It was not quite 
clear who was the first to inject a note 
of bitterness into the vetoes; it is possi- 
ble that it appeared simultaneously in 
all three. At first the bitterness was 
expressed in the form of suspicions that 
“somebody was trying to put something 
over on somebody else.” Then it reached 
the stage of name-calling. (At one point 
Brown called Smith a chiseler, and Jones 
elaborated one of his vetoes to the ex- 
tent of calling Smith and Brown a 
couple of crooks.) Then came the de- 
nunciatory speeches with each veto, with 
cheers from the family of the speaker 
and boos from the rest, until finally, 
while all three men were talking at one 
and the same time, somebody swung his 
fist at somebody else. 


’ 


7 


_ At that point the meeting, as a meet- 
‘ing, adjourned, and bedlam set in. 
While the three men were locked in what 
appeared to be mortal combat, the wives 
and children circulated about the fringes 
of the main arena and took pot shots 
at one another and at any parts of the 
bodies of the chief protagonists that 
offered themselves to view. Three ordin- 
ary chairs were broken to pieces; two 


pictures fell from the wall with a clatter 


of breaking glass; somebody’s shoe laid 
open the imitation leather of an over- 
stuffed chair, and cotton stuffing soon 
flew about the air like snow. When the 
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damage to the Smith home reached a 
certain peak, the Smith children burst 
out of the front door shouting their 
determination to burn down the homes 
of both Jones and Brown. They suc- 


ceeded only in breaking a few windows 


and bashing in the railings of the porches 
before they were restrained. 


Thus ended the virtuous and high- 
spirited efforts of Messrs. Smith, Jones 
and Brown to settle their disputes by 
friendly conference, in which they in- 
sisted on reserving the right to veto the 
proposals of one another. 


Tonic For All Ills 


The following curious recipe for the present health of body and the eternal 
salvation of the soul is taken from a paper posted on the door of a Sicilian 


church: 


Equal parts and as much as you can secure of the following ingredients: 


The roots of faith, 

The flowers of hope, 

The roses of charity, 

The lilies of purity, 

The wormwood of contrition, 
The violets of humility, 

The agaric of contentment. 


All these ingredients to be ground in the mortar of conscience, 


Dissolved in the water of tears, 
Mixed in the syrup of confession, 
Steeped in the fire of tribulation, and 


Made into a potion, of which a liberal portion should be taken internally 
morning, noon and night every day of your life. 


Alibi Ike’s Calendar 


Every month is bad for business, because: 
January: People are broke after the holidays. 


February: Only 28 days, and everybody in Florida anyway. 


March: Lent, and on top of that, income tax. 
April: Everybody is buying Easter clothes. 
May: The weather’s too nice to stay indoors. 
June: Vacations are coming. 

July and August: Everybody’s away. 


September: People are still broke from vacations. 


October: Football and winter clothes grab the money. ; 
November: Elections and the cost of coal have people worried. 
December: Christmas shopping cuts out my line. 
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—Inter-Ocean Optimist 


Character Test ( 54) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Being Envious 


The traditional definition of envy may be set down as giving in to sadness 
over the good fortune of others because it lessens one’s own position or happiness, 
or giving in to joy over the misfortune of others because it increases one’s 
personal good fortune. Some people make the mistake of thinking they are 
guilty of envy just because they catch themselves instinctively wishing for good 
things such as they see others possessing, though they do not at all want to 
dispossess the others. A desire for good things is universal in human beings; 
it becomes envy only when it turns into sadness that others have good things 
that they would like to have in their stead, or joy because ohers are deprived 
of good things with the result that they gain something. 


Real envy is most often found among those who are engaged in the same 
pursuits or striving for the same goals. A person does not ordinarily envy others 
who are pursuing entirely different careers from his own. Thus an army officer 
is not usually inclined to envy a successful business man: he will be tempted 
to envy fellow-officers who are more rapidly promoted than he is. A business 
man is usually little inclined to envy a doctor or priest; it is his more successful 
business competitors whom he is tempted to envy. A priest is in little danger of 
envying a successful athlete; he must be on guard against envying fellow-priests. 


The tendency to envy manifests itself in various small ways that are frequently 
dismissed as having nothing to do with envy by those who are afflicted with 
this vice. The envious man is heard frequently minimizing the qualificatons 
and personal achievements of those who have gone ahead of him. He shows an 
unusual interest in the mistakes and failures of such persons. He gives expression 
to frequent comparisons of the persons he envies with less successful people, to 
the disadvantage of the former. And it is usual to find envious persons scorning 
opportunities to take advice or learn something from the individual whose 
position or prominence he envies. In still crasser forms, envy is expressed by 
actual self-exaltation and boasting when the envied person is praised, as if the 
only reason why the latter is held in greater esteem is that the envious person’s 
virtues and achievements are not known. When this boasting includes lies and 
exaggerations, envy is very much in control. 


Envy, for all that it is quickly denied by those who are guilty of it, is very 
widespread, especially among competitors and co-workers. The only remedy for 
it is the destruction of ambition and adopting the firm desire to work, not for 
advancement or fame or human rewards, but for God and the good of one’s 
neighbors. 
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On Travelling By Bus 


If you have never travelled by bus, you don’t know America. If you 
have never travelled by bus on a holiday, you don’t know Americans. 


L. G. Miller 


IT has happened occasionally within 
recent years that someone has gotten 
the idea of burying deep in the ground 
a sealed cylinder containing documents 
and pictures which are supposed to be 
in the nature of a commentary on our 
times. The idea is that perhaps 1,000 
years from now an earth-resident will 
dig up this evidence and will be able 
to form a better opinion of our era 
than might be possible from a study of 
the fragments of steel on the surface 
which will constitute about the only 
relics of our civilization after the atomic 
cataclysm. Whether, after scanning this 
evidence and deciphering our quaint 
signs and symbols, his opinion will be 
worse or better, no man can tell. But 
in the interests of completeness we have 
a suggestion for the next millionaire 
who decides to sink a shaft and bury 
a cylinder. Let him enclose in his cyl- 
inder a few pictures of the interior of 
a big city bus station on an average 
Saturday afternoon. Only thus will be 
preserved for a future generation the 
full flavor of an outstanding phenom- 
enon of our times. 

We refer to the fierce urge to travel 
which marks our civilization; the com- 
pelling drive which seizes upon the 
modern American on week-ends and 
holidays to leave the place he is and 
go someplace else. No age or race or 
class is exempt; the thing has become 
epidemic, and there are certain times 
in the year such as the Fourth of July 
and Labor Day when the urge breaks 
out into a wild frenzy during which 
seemingly the entire population of a 
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city tries to get out of town and all 
the surrounding farmers and _ villagers 
try to get in. These two human tidal 
waves generally meet and break with 
tremendous stir and clamor upon the 
tiled floors of the transportation depots. 

There are good reasons for selecting a 
bus station as best mirroring this mod- 
ern urge to move. It may be true that 
the railroads carry more people than 
the buses, but the bus stations are 
usually smaller, and the buses neces- 
sarily limited in capacity. As a con- 
sequence, there is more physical density 
in the crowds in and around buses, and 
for the chronicler of our customs, the 
bus depot is undoubtedly the best place 
to study the modern phenomenon of 
travel. 

As a matter of fact, there is no doubt 
that many people prefer to travel on 
the bus rather than by air or by train. 
It is considerably cheaper, for one thing, 
and for another, the buses stop at every 
small village and crossroad, if a pas- 
senger wishes to be accommodated in 
this way. This makes for something 
cozy and homelike in bus travel. In 
what other means of conveyance will 
the traveller be enabled to inspect the 
main streets of Spread Eagle, Waters- 
meet, Garden Prairie and Lena X Road? 
What a pity if he were given no oppor- 
tunity to size up through the bus window 
the General Store in Weyauwaga, Wau- 
costa, Butternut or Packwaukee 
Corners? 

It is true, the train also passes 
through many such picturesque villages, 
but it either passes through so fast that 
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one scarcely catches a glimpse of the 
place, or else, if it does stop, every- 
body knows that the section around 
the railroad depot in Packwaukee Cor- 
ners does little credit to the real beauties 
of the town. 


None of these beauties is by-passed 
by the bus; in fact, if the village in 
question is off the main highway, the 
driver usually sees to it that, however 
rough may be the way, the bus by means 
of various side roads is made to emerge 
eventually into Main Street. Then will 
follow a brief stop in front of the gen- 
eral store or perhaps an oil station, dur- 
ing which period the occupants of the 
bus can divert themselves by sizing up 
the local residents lounging along the 
sidewalk, and the local residents in turn 
can carefully inspect the bus and those 
who are in it. It is all very cozy and 
homelike. 


Nobody is in a tearing hurry when 
he takes a bus. Your dyed-in-the-wool 
bus traveller wants no part of the pol- 
ished streamliner, barreling through the 
countryside at a hundred miles an hour. 
What on earth can you see going that 
fast? Even the telephone poles become 
a blur at that speed, and as for towns 
like Barber Junction and Deep Creek, 
the streamliner contemptuously spurns 
them; it doesn’t even blow the whistle 
for them; it shoots through them so 
fast they might as well not be on the 
map. That’s no way to travel, your bus 
enthusiast will tell you. Why not take 
it easy and see the sights; why not 
be able to smile at passing pedestrians 
while the bus is parked in front of the 
hardware store in Walnut Grove? 


Another advantage of bus travel is 
the friendly atmosphere which easily 
develops within the crowded confines 
of the vehicle. On a train nobody pays 
much attention to anybody else. On a 
bus, now, it’s different. Where else 
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could you meet and talk to Mrs, Hor- 
lick and her three energetic children 
coming home from a day in the city, — 
laden with bulky packages and brim- _ 
ming over with information about the — 
condition of the crops and the scandal- 
ous price of egg-beaters. On a train 
would you be so fortunate as to meet 
Mr. Backus, and inside of five minutes 
learn where he was coming from, where 
he was going, and what he intended to 
do when he got there? The answer, of 
course, is no. Mrs. Horlick and Mr. 
Backus simply do not ride on the trains; 
if you want to meet them, you have to 
do so on the bus, and if you do not > 
meet them, you are getting out of touch 
with a good, solid and substantial sec- 
tion of our population. 


Another thing: on a train, you do 
not have the cozy relationship with the 
engineer that you have with the driver 
of a bus. The engineer of a stream- 
liner is a remote and godlike being who 
would no more think of helping you 
with your bag than he would think of 
changing places with a street-car con- 
ductor. The driver of a bus, on the 
other hand, will not only help you with 
your bag, but he will tell you where 
the best hotel is in town and in what 
nearby lake you can catch the best fish. 
You have to be President Truman be- 
fore you can ride in the cab of a train, 
but in a bus you can sit right behind 
the driver and see everything that goes 
on. Or else you can go to the extreme 
back seat, where it is permitted to 
smoke, and exchange political views with 
the old gentlemen who are generally 
to be found there, placidly smoking their 
pipes. What if the tobacco they use 
does sometimes smell like dried out 
timothy grass? That’s a small price to 
pay for being privileged to share in 
their mellow conversation. 


There are, of course, certain disad- 


van ages connected with travel by bus 
_ which ought to be mentioned if a fair 
oo is to be formed. For long trips 
: which speed is essential either for 
on or business reasons, it is not 
so good. Packwaukee Corners might be 
an interesting place to see, but if one 
_ has an appointment to keep, one would 
just as soon by-pass it and leave its 
_ beauties for some future hour of leisure. 
_ You won’t by-pass it if you are riding 
on the bus; not if Mrs. Horlick and 
her three children want to get off there. 


Moreover, it must be stated that bus 
trips of long duration, and particularly 
all night trips, are apt to be a serious 
strain upon the physical and nervous 
system. It is an established fact that 
riding all night on a bus produces 
cramps in the legs at the rate of one 
to every twenty miles, and in the morn- 
ing when the weary traveller emerges 
from his confinement he is apt to be 
so doubled up as to need the services 
of a masseur. 


But the worst disadvantage of riding 
on the bus comes from the phenomenon 
which was described at the opening of 
this article—the crowds of travellers on 
weekends and holidays. In every city of 
any size and in every section of the 
country, things seem to be the same. Go 
down to the bus station on any Saturday 
afternoon and you will find half the 
population of the city there, and Labor 
Day will unfailingly bring out the other 
half. We know, because, Charlie, we 
were there. 


It was the Saturday before Labor 
Day, and our bus was scheduled to 
leave at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Promptly at one we approached the 
depot to see about getting a ticket. We 
opened the door of the station, and 
suddenly we stopped dead in our tracks. 
The place was one surging mass of 
humanity, young and old, men and 
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women, feeble and strong. Every bench 
was crowded, and those who had cap- 
tured a place to sit were as if rooted 
to the spot, grimly looking out into space 
with the air of being prepared to stay 
there for hours if need be rather than 
project themselves into the swirling 
throng about them. Hundreds of people 
were walking about aimlessly, putting 
their golf clubs and fishing tackle and 
valises down and picking them up, and 
occasionally making a rush for the gates 
as a bus would be announced, only to 
return crestfallen as it proved to be 
not the one they wanted. Children gam- 
bolled about between the legs of adults, 
and the shrill calls of harassed mothers 
could be heard as they tried to keep 
tab on their effervescent offspring. 


Our first object, of course, was to 
get a ticket, and in order to do this we 
had to take our place in a line which 
stretched clear across the depot. After 
much shuffling along and long delays, 
we finally accomplished this. purpose. 
We then sought out the information 
desk to inquire about the particular bus 
we desired to take. There were fifty 
people swarming around this focal point, 
and the official had a frightened and 
wary look in his eye as if he were meas- 
uring his chances of escape in case the 
mob decided to lynch him. To our in- 
quiry as to whether our bus would 
leave on time, he answered by throwing 
up his hands and lifting his eyes to 
heaven in mute supplication. 


“We aren’t following any schedule 
today,” he said. “We’re just getting 
buses in here as fast as we can, filling 
them up with people, and sending them 
out. All you can do is wait until the 
announcer calls out the name of the 
town you want to reach, and then try 
to get on.” He spoke as if uttering a 
dare. 

It was a dare, as we found out some 
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three hours later when our bus was 
finally called. Gathering our spent 
strength, we made a rush for the ap- 
pointed gate, only to find that three 
hundred other people were planning to 
embark upon the same bus. There was 
little if any manifestation of ill humor, 
but there was, as might be expected, an 
inordinate amount of pushing and pull- 
ing and sweating and straining. In the 
center or vortex of this human mass 
we scarcely had to move our feet, but 
were propelled by the sheer weight of 
numbers behind us slowly onward and 
through the gate, and eventually 
through the door of a bus. We were 
not entirely sure that it was the bus 
we wanted, but at this stage of the game, 
it did not make a great deal of differ- 
ence. Any bus would do, so long as 
we might be on our way. 


And on our way we were, in a vehicle 
so crammed with humanity that it must 
fairly have been bulging at the seams. 
The narrow aisle was choked with 
standees, and with aching feet, and un- 
able to move an inch forward or back- 
ward, we stood and groaned inwardly 
at the thought of the one hundred mile 
trip that lay ahead. . 


Without any doubt, standing in a 
crowded bus ranks with the least en- 
joyable among the various modes of 
transportation. The traveller’s head is 
above the level of the windows, so that 
he cannot see the scenery outside. There 
are no straps or supports of any kind 
except the seat backs, and groping for 
these, one is as likely as not to seize 
upon the neck of some unoffending pas- 
senger. When the bus moves forward 
suddenly, the group in the aisle sways 
backward, and the passengers in the 
rear are in danger of being fallen upon 
and crushed. When the bus comes to 
a sudden stop, the standees as one man 
continue their forward motion amid a 


frantic shifting of feet and clutching 
for non-existent supports. A few of the 
passengers never fail to bring their lug- 
gage inside rather than trust it to the 
baggage compartment; there is no room 
for these bags, if they are large, except 
in the aisle, and here they force the 
standee either to stand upon one leg 
or else take the position of a man riding 
a horse. 


On crowded bus trips there are always 
to be found young mothers holding 
babes in arms. On our Labor Day trip, 
there was one such mother in the seat 
immediately next to where we were 
standing. It was not long before this 
particular two-year-old began to twist 
and turn in its mother’s lap, and eventu- 
ally began to emit piercing wails not 
six inches from our ears. An all day 
sucker produced by the mother pacified 
the little one, but brought new hazards 
in that the child took a fancy to us 
and rubbed the sticky candy lovingly 
against our face and coat. 


Well, we lived through the trip, and 
without any lasting ill-effects. We even 
cherish the memory of the harrowing 
trip, for it afforded us an insight into 
what we have remarked is one of the 
outstanding phenomena of our times. 
We Americans don’t want to stay home; 
we will cheerfully endure agonies in the 
process of getting away from home even 
for so short a period as one day, and 
when we return home exhausted after 
the holiday is over, we will begin to 
plan feverishly for the next occasion 
when we will be given the chance to 
join the crowd at the bus depot and 
wear ourselves to a frazzle in the process 
of enjoying a few hours of relaxation. 


_Let the man who buries the next 
batch of documentary evidence on the 
nature of our civilization be sure to 
make a note of these things. 
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Three Minute Instruction 


On Playing Games 


Certain puritanical strains in modern civilization have maintained 
the belief that playing games is unlawful and sinful for Christians. 
Cards, golf, baseball, even clean and wholesome parlor games, come 


under the ban. St. Thomas Aquinas, in his usual thorough way, treats 
of this question as follows: 


1. Games are a remedy for the fatigue of the human body resulting from 
its necessary labors, and give peace to the soul through the joy they afford. 
It is possible, therefore, for a human being to sin by taking no part what- 
soever in any games or playing, because such a one makes himself a burden 
to others in that he never manifests joy to them and often stands in the way 
of their joy. While it is true that a penitent sinner should manifest sorrow 
for his sins by moderating his love of play and his seeking for pleasure, this 
does not mean that he must eliminate all relaxation and play from his daily life. 


2. A person can sin through his love of games and play either because 
the form his play takes is evil and impure, or because it is hurtful to others, 
or because the circumstances make it contrary to prudence. Impure words 
or actions can never be condoned for the sake of amusement and recreation; 
those that hurt others in body or soul are likewise evil. Circumstances that 
make play more or less sinful according to the degree of imprudence would 
be: to play at the wrong time or in the wrong places; to neglect business 
and work for the sake of play, or to offend the feelings of others, for example 
at a wake or a funeral, by inappropriate play. 


3. Taking part in games is not sinful even on Sunday, if it does not interfere 
with the sanctification of the Lord’s Day, i.e., does not prevent one from 
worshiping God by attending Mass, and so long as none of the possible evils 
in the manner of playing are indulged in. St. Thomas teaches that the rest 
commanded on the Lord’s Day does not forbid such activities as are intended 
for the rest and relaxation of the body, which is the primary purpose of 
games and play. 


All who maintain that games are sinful for human beings, whether 
at any time or only on Sundays, are guilty of one of two errors. Either 
they believe that the human body is in itself vile and must be deprived 
of every possible pleasure, or that pleasure is in itself bad and must 
never be sought after. Both these principles are contrary to reason and 
revelation. 
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No Color Line 


The accident of racial color has been too often magnified into a 
separating line, not to say barrier, between different human beings. 


There is one place where there can be no line. 


E. F. Miller 


IT WAS just by accident that I dropped 
into the church of St. Cecelia in New 
York City one day not so very long 
ago. Perhaps I was inspired to pay a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament; perhaps 
I desired to view the architecture of the 
edifice; perhaps I just wanted to get 
out of the sun on a hot and humid day. 
Whatever the reason, I went in and sat 
down in a pew behind a pillar far in 
the rear of the vast and silent building. 
No one saw me that I knew of; nor 
would they have cared, I suppose, if 
they had seen me. It was soothing to 
sit there, as it is soothing to sit in any 
Catholic church. Even pagans have 
found that out. Alphonse Ratisbonne 
believed it and was converted in con- 
sequence. But it was especially sooth- 
ing to sit in this particular church, for 
as I have already said, the city was 
New York, and although New York has 
just about everything that the human 
heart can desire in the way of recrea- 
tion and relaxation, one thing that it 
does not have is silence and quiet. One 
has to go into a church to find that. 
How long I was in the church, lost 
in reverie, I do not know. But on look- 
ing up I suddenly discovered that I was 
no longer alone. At the Communion 
railing there knelt a boy—a black boy. 
It was not dirt that made him black; 
it was the pigment of his skin. He was 
a Negro, a member of an outcast race 
in a land where freedom and equality 
are the watchwords. He was kneeling 
at the railing in an attitude of deep 
prayer. I watched him curiously, won- 


dering what he was about at so late an 
hour in the morning. In a moment a 
man appeared in the sanctuary, dressed 
in the robes of a bishop. He approached 
the altar, genuflected reverently, as- 
cended the steps and opened the taber- 
nacle. Taking out the ciborium, he 
placed it on the altar and then turned 
to the empty pews and the little black 
boy at the railing and pronounced the 
absolution that is always said before 
the distribution of Holy Communion: 
“May God have mercy upon you and 
having forgiven your sins, lead you into 
eternal life.” He turned back to the 
altar and took up the ciborium in his 
hands. Facing the body of the church 
a second time, he held in his right hand 
the Body of Our Lord and in a tone 
of voice that could be heard even where 
I was sitting, cried out in Latin three 
times: ‘(O Lord I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst come to me. Say only 
the word and my soul shall be healed.” 
Immediately thereafter he went down 
the steps of the altar to the railing. But 
he did not go alone. 

From out of the sacristy came another 
man, tall and marked with dignity. He 
too was dressed in the flaming robes of 
one of the successors of the Apostles. 
From behind my pillar I strained my 
eyes to try to make out who he was. 
All that I could distinguish was the in- 
signia of an archbishop. But he was an 
archbishop whom I had never seen be- 
fore, not even in pictures in the news- 
papers. ~ He was carrying in his hand 
the golden plate which is usually held 
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der the chin of the communicants at 
the time of receiving the Holy Sacra- 
4 ment, lest any particles of the sacred 


Host slip from the hands of the admin- 
eoring priest and fall upon the floor. 
The archbishop, as though he were a 
serving boy, followed the bishop to the 
_ appointed place. The two men stood 
before the diminutive Negro. The one 
_ drew from the ciborium the Body of 
_ Christ and, holding It before the eyes 
of the child, said: “May the Body of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ preserve your 
soul for all eternity.” Then he placed 
_ the Host on the outstretched tongue 
while the archbishop held the golden 
plate beneath the boy’s chin. They re- 
turned to the altar, replaced the Blessed 
Sacrament in the tabernacle and dis- 
appeared into the sacristy. The lad 
knelt upright in the front pew making 
his thanksgiving. 

Where the bishop and the archbishop 
came from and what they were doing 
in this particular church, I do not know. 
What circumstances led up to their serv- 
ing of Our Lord to the one whom un- 
doubtedly Our Lord loved more than 
sadducees and pharisees, even though 
the color of the latters’ skin was white, 
I have no idea. It was like a scene that 
one sees in a dream, and on the morn- 
ing after, doubts that he saw it at all. 
Already I was beginning to doubt; and 
the only argument I had against my 
skepticism was the figure of the little 
boy still upright in his pew. 


I might have dropped into a church 
that was crowded with people instead 
of one that was almost empty. I might 
have listened to an eloquent sermon on 
the doctrine of racial tolerance, or 
rather, on the doctrine of fraternal and 
universal charity. I might have come 
away affected, and with resolution firm 
upon my soul to treat all men, regard- 

less of color, race or creed, as I would 
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have myself treated. But I am con- 
fident that no sermon could have ever 
produced the effect upon me as did the 
simple little scene that I had just wit- 
nessed. Two of the members of a dis- 
tinguished and ancient family had led 
an outcast into their Father’s house; 
and not by the back-door either, which 
is the servants’ entrance. And_ they 
made him sit down at the table with 
the high and famous guests whose 
names were angels, that he might par- 
take of the best that the house had to 
offer. Nor did anyone make remarks 
about the color of his skin or the low- 
liness of his antecedents. 

Sometime after that little episode I 
was in St. Paul, Minnesota. I had 
heard a great deal about the magnificent 
cathedral which crowns a hill in the 
center of the city and which is without 
doubt one of the outstanding archi- 
tectural masterpieces of the country. 
This time I visited a church designedly 
in order that I might view the building 
and to judge whether or not, to my 
callow taste, it measured up to all that 
I had read and heard about it. It came 
up to all my expectations. There is 
something about it reminiscent of the 
grand cathedrals of the Middle Ages— 
strength, devotion, beauty. I sat down 
in the last pew, the better to contem- 
plate the full sweep of the arches, the 
tremendous height of the dome, the 
massive power of the pillars. But my 
contemplation was not unbroken. A 
wedding was going on before the high 
altar. There were a fair number of 
people in the church attending the wed- 
ding, but they were as nobody. I mean, 
they were swallowed up in great dis- 
tances and cavernous apses that 
stretched out before me. They looked 
smaller than human beings are wont to 
look, as though the church were cal- 
culated to cut them to their proper size 
in the presence of the almighty God. 
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But then, there seemed to be some- 
thing strange about the picture. As far 
as I could make out, the bride was 
beautiful and the bridegroom handsome. 
And the priest, tall and straight, looked 
almost medieval in his Gothic vest- 
ments. But next to the bride was a 
boy about twelve years old, dressed in 
cassock and surplice and holding the 
plate that bore the ring which in due 
time would be put on the finger of the 
bride. There was nothing unusual about 
the fact that a boy assisted at the wed- 
ding service—all church weddings have 
servers. But this server was different. 
His surplice was as white as the snow 
that just a moment before has fallen. 
But his face—it was the black face of 
a Nego boy. 


Note well—a server at the alter is not 
a servant at the table. If this were the 
case, one would not consider it unique 
that a Negro should be serving at the 
altar. A server’s dignity comes next to 
that of the priest himself. Only he is 
allowed with the priest to enter the in- 
ner sanctum of the court of kings. No 
boy can receive a higher privilege than 
that of serving Mass at the altar of 
sacrifice. The Negro’s companion was 
a white boy, and now that I saw the 
two together, I remembered that they 
had been playing side by side on the 
cathedral lawn as I approached the mas- 
sive front door. 


I have no acquaintance with the bride 
of that day. But I could not help but 
notice that from time to time the lace 
and silk and spotless whiteness of her 
gown brushed up against the boy whose 
face was black. Nor did she draw back 
as though she had been touched by 
some disease or dreadful germ. Neither 
did the bridegroom rush to her side that 
he might protect her from contamina- 
tion. I say I did not know these two, 
and very likely shall never meet’ them 


in my life. But they were Catholic in — 
the sense of universal and all-embrac- 
ing; and the God who shortly after- 
ward appeared upon the altar and who 
wrote no code or tablet of command- 
ments or law of charity and justice that 
was dependent for its observance on the 
color of the skin, must have smiled in 
assent, and felt like once more changing — 
water into wine. 


The thought that came over me that 
day was this, that a Catholic church of 
all the places in the world is not only 
the meeting place of all the arts of men, 
but it is also the meeting place of all 
the races of men. It is the one place — 
where equality is preached and where 
charity is practiced. One could see with- 
out much trouble this same scene en- 
acted a thousand years and more before 
when in another magnificent cathedral, 
another man who was black and whose 
name was Augustine took his place 
amongst the white and the black and 
was not considered out of place in con- 
sequence. I beheld history repeating 
itself, and in the wonder that came over 
me, I forgot about the purpose of my 
visit—to view the architecture of the 
cathedral of St. Paul. 


My next sojourning led me to Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. In a downtrodden part 
of that northern city there is a Catholic 
high school, dedicated to St. Mary, 
which provides education for all who 
come in search of it, whether they are 
rich or poor, white or black. Mexicans 
and Negroes and white children mingle 
without prejudice not only in the class- 
rooms and the church, but also on the 
play-grounds. The parents of these chil- 
dren may be without much of this 
world’s goods; but they are not lack- 
ing in pride and human dignity. They 
honor themselves even in their poverty 
by honoring others. But the greatest 
compliment that can be paid them is 
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that they are not snobs. What a man is, 
is what counts with them, not what a 
man looks like. Their children have 
imbibed this spirit, and that is why 
they can study and play together with- 
out racial bias or intolerance. 


About the time that I was at this 
school, a wonderful event took place. 
One of the seniors in the high school 
was a colored girl. By the grace of God 
she had become interested in the Cath- 
olic religion and had asked the parish 
priest to tell her more about it. After 
a period of instructions she was declared 
ready for Baptism. The hour was set 
for the great occasion. 


Then happened the event which I say 
was wonderful. At the moment the 
ceremony began, the doors of the church 
opened, and the whole senior class of 
the school filed in to be present at the 


Baptism. Seriously they followed every 
rubric of the service. And finally when 
it was over, they approached the newly- 
made Christian, and congratulated her 
sincerely, But more than that, each one 
had a present for her, this one a rosary, 
that one a prayer book, and so on down 
to the last member of the class. No one 
seemed to see in her a person of a differ- 
ent color. All saw in her a shining mem- 
ber of the Mystical Body of Christ, a 
person loved by God and destined to 
live with the angels and saints in heaven. 

It may be that happenings such as 
these three which I have related are 
the answer to the problem of two differ- 
ent races occupying the same country. 
At least full proof has been given that 
the two races can live side by side in 
happiness and peace. But it can only 
be accomplished through faith and 
charity. 


Ear-Splitting Geography 


On the subject of place-names, Louisiana has some interesting specimens to 


offer. 


Some of the following are quoted because of their euphony, and others 


as a challenge to the reader’s power of pronunciation: 


Atchafalaya 
Cataouache 
Chickeema 
Coochenaha 
Keatchie 
Maringouin 
Natchitoches 
Opelousas 
Ponchatalawa 
Quapaw 
Shongaloo 
Tchoupitoulas 
Whiskey Chitto 


Cabahannose 
Chacahoula 
Choupique 
Coochie Brake 
Malbanchya 
Nantaches 
Okaloosa 
Ouache 
Poosheapatope 
Ricohoc 
Tchefuncta 
Tickfaw 
Weyanoke 


Nuggets 


Amish proverbs: 
Who halts not, wins. 
Morning hours hold gold. 


He who feeds his cow well churns much butter. | 
A person should stretch himself according to his cover. — 
Size alone is not enough; else a cow could catch a rabbit. 
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Readers Retort . 


(Readers are invited to express disagreement with opinions and 


articles published in The Liguorian. All letters must be signed and 
address given, though these will be withheld from publication on 


request.) 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Let me be the first to disagree with your 
article “Questions on Education”, which is a 


bunch of pietistic dribble although it starts 


out with a bang. . . . Many Catholics would 
be better off if they sent their children to a 
public school than they are with sending 
them to so-called ‘Catholic’ schools, where 
nothing is Catholic save perhaps the clothing 
and crucifixes. Today too few of our schools 
give a “Catholic” education. . . I have 
talked with Notre Dame graduates who had 
never read the Bible, neither Testament, 
never heard of the Following of Christ, the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, the Heliotropium, 
and similar standard Catholic works. These 
Catholics have no more idea of how to put 
Catholic teaching into public life than the 
pagan graduating from the public school... . 
Catholics should stop building Catholic schools 
and demand that the State provide schools 
to meet their needs. . . 


A. H. Seubert 


That Catholic schools sometimes fail to 
produce loyal and intelligent Catholics no 
one would deny. The best of them can 
do little for young people whose home 
backgrounds are religiously sterile. That 
all Catholic schools are unworthy of the 
name is a vicious slander, and that the 
solution of the problem posed by Catholics 
who never heard of the Heliotropium is 
to close the schools and hand education 
over to the State is nonsensical. “If in the 
greenwood, what of the dry?” The Editor 


Chicago, Il. 

In Pointed Paragraphs, under the title “No 
Defense of Psychiatry”, you said “Our own 
opinion is that Msgr. Sheen was both hasty 
and extreme in his observations on the merits 
of psychiatry.” The rest of the article was 
accurate and well put. The above sentence, 
however, was one sour note which nearly 
killed the whole effect. . . . Psychiatry has 
been tolerated by many thinking Catholics 
for a long time. It represents the apéx of 


Pseudo- 
priests are they to whom Msgr. Sheen re- 
ferred. . . . Psychiatrists are the first to scoff 


unordained frontier investigation. 


at references to the devil . . . as medieval 
superstition no longer tolerated by the em- 
pirical “science” called Psychology. . . . The 
soul, to most of them, has become outmoded 
by progress. . . . Therefore it can hardly be 
stated that Msgr. Sheen’s remarks were 
“hasty and extreme.” 
J. Nugent 


It was the Liguorian’s remarks that were 
hasty and extreme, but not for the reason 
given by Reader Nugent. Msgr. Sheen, we 
have learned, referred in his New York 
sermon to Freudian psycho-analysts, not 
to psychiatrists. Psychiatry is a part of 
psychology that is even being introduced 
into some seminaries, because it can be 
of great help to a priest in his work. 
Freudian psycho-analysts can and should 
be condemned in toto, because it is they 
who deny the soul, stifle the conscience, 
and make sex the key to practically all 
knowledge of human behaviour. The Editor 


Chicago, Ll. 

I’ve never written to any magazine before, 
but on reading your recent article entitled 
“Mr. Lasky’s Miracle” my blood just began 
to boil. . . . I read the Mivcacle of the Bells 
and I thought it one of the best, if not the 
best book I’ve ever read. . . . What do you 
mean when you say: “Hollywood, when it 
comes to producing religious pictures with 
true understanding and sympathy, just hasn’t, 
in nine cases out of ten, got what it takes.” 
So far, I think they’ve done pretty well, in 
fact they’ve performed “miracles” with “The 
Song of Bernadette”, “Going My Way”, “The 
Bells of St. Mary’s” and “The Keys of the 
Kingdom.” .. . You just had to drag Frank 
Sinatra into it too. People nowadays just 
aren’t happy until they pull him apart as best 
they can... . I actually feel sorry for such 
narrow-minded people and, I might add, I 
feel sorry for you. . . 

Miss N. B. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives (8) 


Mexican Martyrdom 


One of the most romantic Christian stories of modern times, of a 


H. J. O’Connell 


hero for the ages. 


ON the feast of the Assumption, in the 
year 1913, a Jesuit novice knelt before 
the altar to pronounce the vows that 
would bind him forever to the service 
of Christ. As he arose, in his hands was 
placed a crucifix, a symbol of the life 
of love and sacrifice he must henceforth 
lead. Tenderly he kissed the cross and 
placed it near his heart. 

Fourteen years later, the same young 
man, now a Jesuit priest, once more 
knelt in prayer. In his hands was the 
crucifix given him on his Profession day. 
On this occasion, however, he knelt, not 
in the quiet of a monastery chapel, 
but in the grim setting of a prison court- 
yard. Nearby stood a firing squad, with 
guns loaded, hands steady, eyes cold 
and hard. The young priest, just two 
years after his ordination, was about 
to pay with his life the price of the 
fidelity he had sworn to his Master at 
the close of his Novitiate days. 

Father Miguel Augustin Pro Juarez, 
usually called “Father Pro”, after the 
long course of studies in preparation for 
the priesthood, returned to his native 
Mexico just as a new wave of persecu- 
tion was about to break upon the land. 
The infamous Calles had become “Presi- 
dent” in 1924, and soon showed his 
determination to renew the oppression 
of religion, which had ebbed and flowed 
ever since the rebellion against Spain. 
The old anti-religious laws were ampli- 
fied by a new law, promulgated in July, 
1926, which banned religion from edu- 
cation, dissolved religious orders, closed 
seminaries, restricted public worship to 
the interior of churches, put all public 
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ceremonies under the supervision of the 
secular power, and declared all churches, 
monasteries, and other religious build- 
ings to be the property of the State. 

Of course, the Church could not sub- 
mit to a decree so flagrantly unjust. The 
bishops of Mexico, a week before the 
new law was to go into effect, issued an 
official statement which suspended all 
public worship in the country. This 
did not mean that the bishops and 
priests would desert their people; but 
merely that Mass would be said, and 
the sacraments administered in secret. 
In spite of the risk of imprisonment, 
torture, and death, the brave clergy of 
Mexico remained with their flocks. Once 
more the Church was driven under- 
ground, as in the days of the Roman 
persecution. 

Father Pro arrived in Mexico on July 
7, 1926, just three weeks before the 
decree was to go into effect, and im- 
mediately plunged into a period of in- 
tense activity. During those three weeks 
a wave of fervor swept over the country, 
as the people took advantage of the 
last unmolested public administration of 
the sacraments. Father Pro, with his 
fellow priests, sat in the confessional 
for the greater part of the day. Twice 
he fainted from weariness and weak- 
ness, and had to be carried out. On be- 
ing revived, he insisted on returning 
immediately. Besides the hearing of 
confessions, he gave instructions and 
sermons, and received visitors for con- 
sultation. On July 31st, for the last 
time he offered Holy Mass in a church. 

The sixteen months of Father Pro’s 
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life while he conducted his ministry 
underground were filled with adventure. 
Mass was said in the homes of reliable 
Catholics, who were willing to undergo 
risk of imprisonment and death for their 
faith. Everyday he secretly adminis- 
tered Holy Communion to several hun- 
dred persons, on one first Friday the 
total reaching twelve hundred. Mar- 
riages were celebrated, confessions 
heard, sick calls answered, sermons 
preached, and even retreats conducted, 
all in spite of the vigilance of the police 
and soldiers. Of course, he had taken 
off his clerical garb, and went about 
in whatever disguise seemed most effec- 
tive at the moment. A _ photograph, 
taken while he was conducting a retreat 
for a group of chauffeurs, shows him 
attired in a pair of mechanic’s overalls, 
with a cap perched jauntily on his head, 
and a neat little moustache adorning 
his upper lip. All the while, religious 
literature was being printed and distrib- 
uted, catechism classes organized, and 
a group of three hundred young men 
trained as religious lecturers. He like- 
wise took under his care over ninety 
poor families, for whom he paid the 
rent and provided the necessities of life. 
As one of his fellow Jesuits remarked: 
“During his apostolate in Mexico City, 
Father Pro did the work of seven 
priests.” 


Before long the news of such goings- 
on leaked out to the police, and an 
order was issued for his personal arrest. 
His extraordinary zeal and success had 
made Father Pro “public enemy num- 
ber one” to the atheistic government. 
Twice he was actually arrested by the 
police; but each time they failed to rec- 
ognize the prize they had bagged, and 
released him. Boldness seemed to him 
the best disguise, and he even went so 
far as to visit the jails to console those 
who were imprisoned for the faith. “If 


the jailers knew what sort of bird I 
am,” he said in his habitual slang, “I 


would have been captured three months 


ago.” Unconcernedly, he would travel 


the streets on a bicycle, or walk along.» 


with a pet police dog at his heels. There 
is a picture which shows him calmly 


standing near a government building, 


smoking a cigar, while two soldiers are 
talking close behind him. 


On more than one occasion, he had 
narrow escapes, in which only his cool- 
ness and quick wit saved him. One 
morning he was administering Holy 
Communion in a private house, when a 
servant entered the room shouting: 
“The police.” Father Pro hid the Bless- 


ed Sacrament, told the people to spread » 


themselves about the room, and, dressed 
in a grey suit, with a cigar in his hand, 
went to meet the officers. He responded 
with a joke to their statement that a 
priest was in the house, and invited 
them to search the place. They did so, 
with the Jesuit following at their heels. 
Of course, no priest was found. Deter- 
minedly, the police put themselves on 
guard at the door to apprehend the 
priest when he came, while Father Pro 
quietly walked off and administered 
Communion in another home. 


Another time, when approaching a 
house where he was to say Mass, he 
found it guarded by two policemen. To 
retreat would have awakened their sus- 
picions; so he coolly approached the 
house, took out a notebook, and jotted 
down the street number. Opening his 
vest carelessly, as if to flash a badge, 
he walked into the house, remarking as 
he passed the policemen: ‘“There’s a 
cat bagged here.” The officers had no 
doubt but that he was a member of 
the secret police, and gave him a mili- 
tary salute as he passed by. The Cath- 
olics inside were astounded to see him 
enter the room; but he said with a 
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laugh: “We couldn’t be safer than we 
are now; for the police are guarding the 
door for us.” To say Mass under the 
circumstances would have been too 
dangerous; so he took his cassock, and 
left again by the front door, receiving 
two more salutes as he passed. 

Still another time, when walking 
along the street, he saw two policemen 
running after him. Quickly turning a 
corner, he met a Catholic woman whom 
he knew. With a wink, he took her 
arm, and they walked slowly along like 
two lovers. When the police turned the 
corner, all they saw was a man with his 
girl-friend, and gave up the chase. 


Father Pro knew that, in spite of his 
cleverness, he would eventually be 
caught. He even desired capture, loath 
though he was to leave the souls so 
much in need of him. As a child he had 
said to his mother: “I would like to die 
a martyr’s death.” When the persecu- 
tion reached its height, he wrote in a 
letter: “The number of martyrs is in- 
creasing day by day. Oh, if that could 
be my lot!” Two months before his 
death, when saying Mass for some nuns, 
he asked them to pray that God would 
accept him as a victim for Mexico. 
During the Mass he was evidently under 
the stress of great emotion, and at its 
end said to one of the nuns: “I know 
not if it be mere imagination; but I 
feel that Our Lord has accepted my 
offering.” 

On November 18, 1927, he was ar- 
rested with his two brothers. An at- 
tempt had been made several days. be- 
fore on the life of General Obregon, 
ex-president of Mexico, and the author- 
ities tried to place the blame for this 
on the Pro brothers. The charge was 
patently ridiculous. There was no evi- 
dence, and the prisoners unequivocally 
denied any part in the plot. However, 
the authorities were not concerned with 
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proof. They had Father Pro in their 
power, and this time, they resolved, he 
would not escape. Not even a semblance 
of trial was given him. Calles had de- 
clared: “I want not forms, but action.” 


At 10:20 on the morning of Novem- 
ber 23rd, after a night spent mostly in 
prayer, Father Pro was playing a game 
with his fellow prisoners. Suddenly one 
of the officials appeared in the doorway, 
and called him by name. He put on his 
coat, bade farewell to his fellow pris- 
oners, exclaiming: “We shall meet in 
heaven, brothers,” and walked into the 
yard. Everything was in readiness for 
the execution. As the priest walked to 
the wall against which he was to die, 
the voice of the military commander 
rang out: “Have you any request to 
make?” Calmly the Jesuit answered: 
“That I may pray.” The request was 
granted. From his pocket Father Pro 
took the crucifix given him on his Pro- 
fession day, fourteen years before. 
Through all the years that crucifix had 
been the source of his zeal, the motive 
of his love, his consolation in sorrow, 
his strength in trial. So now it was his 
support at the hour of his death. 


Resolutely he replaced the crucifix in 
his pocket, rose from his knees, and 
faced the firing squad. ‘Will you be 
blindfolded?” he was asked. “No,” 
came the quiet answer. “Lord, Thou 
knowest I am innocent,” he exclaimed. 
Then, making the sign of the cross over 
the spectators, he said to those present: 
“May God have mercy on you! God 
bless you!” Stretching forth his arms 
in the form of a cross, he declared: 
“With all my heart I forgive my en- 
emies.” Just before the order to fire 
was given, he cried out lovingly: “Viva 
Cristo Rey!” (“Live Christ the King!”’) 
and awaited the fatal shots. At the 
command of the officer, the rifles were 
leveled. A second later the reports rang 
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out. Five bullets pierced the priest’s 
body, and he fell. Lest there should be 
any doubt of death, a sergeant walked 
close, and fired a shot into the head of 
the martyr. 


Upon the ground, with half closed 
eyes, and lips slightly parted, lay the 
body of Father Pro. In his head was 


the blood-fringed mark of that last cruel — 
shot. But close to his heart was the 
Profession-crucifix, mute testimony that 
he had been faithful unto the end to 
the vows he had sworn in his youth, a 
visible pledge of the love that had led 
the martyr to follow his Lord to Cal- 
vary, and drink with Him the chalice 
of death. 


Design For Despots 


In the year 1932, when the Nazis in Germany were growing stronger every 
day, fantastic tricks were used to hoodwink the people into believing that almost 
everybody was strongly behind the new movement of National Socialism. On one 
occasion an American anti-war moving picture, All Quiet on the Western Front, 
was showing in a Berlin theatre. In view of the fact that millions of Germans 
wanted to see this picture, an order could not very well be put out forbidding 
it to be shown. Nor did the government want to put out such an order. The 
Nazis were still not in sufficient control to do everything they wanted to. But 
they had a way of stopping the movie. 

Into the hands of a few dozen men were pressed boxes in which something 
seemed to be moving. These men went into the theatre. Suddenly a whistle 
shrilled in the darkness. The men with the boxes stood up, shouted, opened 
their boxes; immediately hundreds of white mice ran through the seats and 
up and down the aisles. Women jumped on chairs and railings; a snake wound 
its way down the main aisle. Outside, uproarious shouts answered the noise 
within; thousands who had been standing there in silence suddenly began to yell. 
Joseph Goebbels stood in an automobile, saluting and shouting. 

The whole point of the demonstration was to prove to the government, which 
was still opposed to the Nazis, and to the people who did not like the Nazis and 
their methods, that almost all the people wanted the moving picture supressed. 
Listen to them shout! Look at them as they mill about the theatre! And so on. 
Nothing was said about the mice, the snakes. The true story was not told at all. 
Yet, the government capitulated to the Nazis, and the movie was withdrawn. 


You and Y our Nei ‘ghbor 


Here are a few strange facts indicating that people who live in glass houses 
should continue to be a little wary of throwing stones: 

When the other man makes himself disagreeable, he is just plain “ornery”; 
when you do 50, it is all due to the state of your nerves. 

When another person does not like your friend, he is prejudiced; when you 
do not like his, you simply show that you are a good judge of human nature. 

When the other person tries to treat someone especially well, he is “polishing 
apples”; when you do the same, you are using tact. 

When the other fellow takes his time in making up his mind, he is a “stick- 
in-the-mud”; when you go slow, you are exercising rare prudence. 

When your neighbor picks flaws in things, he is an old crank; when you do so, 
you are simply offering constructive criticism. 

When the other man saves his money he is a “tightwad”; when you do so, 
your conservatism is the acme of wisdom. 
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Mrs. Sanger’s Progeny 


“Whose end is destruction” was the name St. Paul gave to the most 


corrupt people of his time. 


They are still with us. 


E. F. Miller 


MARGARET SANGER in her latest 
pronouncement declares that the best 
cure for a war-torn and hungry world 
is a ten-year moratorium on births. 
People should marry and be given in 
marriage; but they should have no chil- 
dren. Husbands and wives should love 
_ and be loved; but they should have no 
children. Toy shops should be closed, 
and cradles locked in attics; for there 
should be no children. 

This is strange advice coming from 
Mrs. Sanger, for she has two children 
herself, even though they are not chil- 
dren in the accepted sense of the word. 
They are the children of her mind and 
her lips. Birth control is her legitimate 
child; abortion, her illegitimate child. 
And a tremendous progeny of death and 
despair has spawned from these two 
monsters. The family geneology might 
be worked out in the following manner: 


Goo Birth Control 4 


Broken Broken 
Marriages Health 
Orphans Grass Neurosis Cancer 
Widows 
Delinquency 
Prostitution Legalized 
Adultery 


Induced Abortion 


Infant Woman’s  Consequent 
Murder Death Sterility 
Deprivation Damnation Frustration 
of Beatific 
Vision 


This is not a very pretty family to be- 
get, and most people would be ashamed 
of its members, just as one is inclined 
to be silent if the name of an ancestor 
is brought up who had the misfortune of 
being hanged. Mrs. Sanger is ashamed 
of at least some of her children, and 
has been known to disclaim her rela- 
tionship to them. But her denials are 
in vain. Doctors, sociologists and just 
ordinary, everyday observers can trace 
a line of generation between descend- 
ants and progenitor that all the denials 
in the world will not invalidate. 


And yet Mrs. Sanger would marshal 
her children under the leadership of 
birth control and (implicitly) abortion 
for a definite attack on the evils of the 
times. Imagine delinquency showing the 
children of Europe how to stop stealing, 
how to be obedient to their elders. Im- 
agine prostitution showing the young 
women of Germany how to be firm in 
the face of temptation, how to preserve 
their purity. Imagine cancer and neu- 
rosis showing the way to a healthy and 
happy future where there is neither 
health nor happiness now. Mrs. Sanger 
is indeed a great optimist. 


But there is one strong argument in 
favor of Mrs. Sanger’s program that the 
mother of many offspring did not men- 
tion: a ten-year moratorium on births 
would prevent other Mrs. Sangers from 
coming into being for at least ten years. 
During that time perhaps the world 
could catch its breath and be ready for 
a new onslaught on its continued exist- 
ence. They say that there should be at 
least a generation between wars, for it 
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takes that long for the nation that 
fought to recover from the loss of its 
young men. It would seem that at least 
a generation should pass before poten- 
tial young men should again be con- 
signed to oblivion by the atomic weap- 
ons of future Sangers. More young men 
have been killed or halted on the thresh- 
old of life by the campaigns of Mrs. 
Sanger than by the campaigns of all the 
generals who tried to exterminate an 
enemy in the course of the past one 
hundred years. The world is indeed full 
of shadows that should be men; and 
they all belong to Mrs. Sanger. Thus, 
what a relief it would be if we could be 
assured of no more Mrs. Sangers for a 
minimum of ten years. 

But of course that cannot be. In 
stopping the flow of mentally diseased 
Sangers, one would also stop the flow 
of saints. In fact, the ten-year mora- 
torium would make sinners out of every 
wife and husband in the world, for God 
Himself says in the Bible that birth 
control ‘“‘is a detestable thing.”’ Married 
saints would not be possible; and nei- 
ther would unmarried saints, for chil- 
dren could no longer be born. No more 


Father Damiens to work for the lepers; 
no more Don Boscos to provide for the 
waifs of the streets; no more Peter 


. 


Clavers to wash the sores of slaves and | 


make soft by charity a lot made hard 
by men of the stuff of Sangers. It is 
better perhaps to tolerate the sinners 
than to destroy the saints. Therefore, 
Mrs. Sanger’s plea for a moratorium on 
birth has no argument to uphold it no 
matter how closely it is studied and 
examined. 


It is sad that of all things made, it 
should have to be a woman to deprive 
woman of her sharing in God’s creative 
power. When a woman bears a child 
she is acting like God—she is co-creat- 
ing. But Mrs. Sanger would make of 
woman something less than the animals. 
Not even the animals destroy in the 
very act of making. Poor Mrs. Sanger. 
Promoter of destruction. Patroness of 
immoral and money-seeking doctors. 
Lover of the effects of war. Apostle of 
death. Foundress of the order of steril- 
ity. Poor Mrs. Sanger. May the God 
of goodness be good to her and breathe 
life into the lifeless tendons of her heart. 


Decision in Death 


In the last will and testament of Henri Bergson, the great modern philosopher, 
there are two paragraphs which reveal clearly the goal to which his years of 


profound reflection had led him: 


“My reflections have brought me closer and closer to Catholicism, in which 
I see the completion of Judaism. I would have become a convert, had I not 
witnessed through the years the preparation of the formidable wave of anti- 
Semitism which is unfurling over the world. I wish to remain with those who 


will be persecuted. 


“I hope, however, that if the Cardinal Archbishop will authorize it, a Catholic 
priest will kindly come and say some prayers at my funeral. In the event that 
such authorization should not be acceded, it will be necessary to call a Rabbi, but 
without hiding from him or from anyone else my moral adherence to Catholicism, 
as well as my desire, expressed above, to have the prayers of a Catholic priest.” 


As an interesting footnote to these moving lines, it might be added that Bergson’s 
daughter embraced the Catholic faith shortly after her father’s death. 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (12) 


E. A. Mangan 


The Pharisees 


Problem: All Jewish historians and some non-Jewish writers are loud in their 
complaints against Our Lord for His uncompromising attitude toward the 
Pharisees. Why did Jesus judge them so severely? 


Solution: Our Lord came to heal. In the interests both of the Pharisees 
themselves, who were wilfully blind to the truth, and of the people over whom 
they wielded unbounded influence, it was best fearlessly to denounce these 
morally sick men. 


The religion of the Pharisees was a religion of purely external practices. They 
delighted in the works of the law, but for them the law meant chiefly the 
practices consecrated by human tradition. Humble prayer for grace to avoid 
sin was excluded from their program. Satisfied in the knowledge of their own 
good works, which they considered to be due entirely to their own merits, they 
erroneously assumed themselves to be the favorites of God. 


The natural consequence of this attitude was a delight in the external display 
of what they wrongly considered piety. Preoccupied with the idea of not failing 
in any of the minute observances they themselves had originated or consecrated 
from tradition, they had neither time nor inclination to turn sincerely to God 
and to give Him their hearts. Thus they became lost in a maze of legal and 
ritualistic regulations and prohibitions, at the same time they realized the impos- 
sibility of living without frequently transgressing some of the stupid regulations 
that had been made. That is why they resorted to subtle exegesis or explanation 
of the laws in order to wriggle out of obligations themselves while they continued 
to thrust the intolerable obligation of innumerable rules on others. “Blind 
leaders of the blind,’ was Our Lord’s graphic description of them. 


This constant devotion to the externals of the law, as understood and explained 
by themselves, earned them a certain kind of respect and admiration from the 
people. Once they had established this reputation for holiness, they could not 
afford to lose it. Every effort was made to build up and maintain the good 
opinion of men. In that effort many of them stumbled deliberately into hypocrisy 
of the worst kind, viz., that of affecting piety and religion that only served 
as a cloak for behaviour which all true religion condemns. This is Our Lord’s 
own analysis, for He said of the majority of them that they were “all shining 
on the outside, but inwardly were full of rottenness and dead men’s bones.” 
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Is Your Mind O. K.P? (4) = 


More people than are willing to admit it suffer from phobias of one 
kind or another. Here are diagnosis and treatment for them. 


H. J. O’Connell 


AMONG the most common, but at the 
same time strangest and most mystify- 
ing, afflictions of the human mind are 
the various fears, obsessions, and com- 
pulsions that torture the lives of so 
many men and women. These indi- 
viduals are haunted by fears that they 
themselves very often recognize as ex- 
aggerated and groundless; but which 
they cannot seem to banish. Some are 
afraid of being in a closed place, others 
of an open place. The sight of a cat, 
dog, spider, or even a harmless rabbit 
causes a panic of fear in some persons. 
Others are abnormally fearful of the 
dark, of being alone, of heights, of 
germs and dirt, of thunderstorms and 
lightning. Still others tremble with 
fright when on water, when in an auto- 
mobile, or when they pass along a cer- 
tain street. The list could be extended 
indefinitely. In fact, these abnormal 
fears can center around almost any ob- 
ject, however innocent and harmless, in 
the whole wide field of human experi- 
ence. 

Similar to these unreasonable fears, 
or phobias, as they are called, are the 
obsessive ideas, impulses, and inhibi- 
tions which sometimes seize hold of 
otherwise normal and healthy men and 
women. One man gets a certain num- 
ber, for instance “thirteen”, in his mind, 
and begins to see it everywhere. The 
people he meets, the newspapers, and 
even the street-signs seem to be crying 
“thirteen” at him all the time. A wo- 
man on the other hand, finds herself 
besieged by blasphemous thoughts, even 
during prayers and holy exercises. An- 
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other has the obsession that every white 
particle has been detached from the 
consecrated Host. She sees these little 
particles everywhere, on her clothing 
and that of others, on the floor of the 
church, or even of her home. Stranger 
still, a man has the constant fear that 
he may have been the cause of injury 
or death to others, even to those with 
whom he never came in contact. When 
he reads of a death in a distant city, 
or comes across a funeral procession, 
the thought crosses his mind: “Have I 
been the cause of the death of this 
person?” At times, he goes so far as to 
get out of his auto and look back to 
see if he has unknowingly run over 
someone. 

The obsession may take the form of 
impulses to certain actions. The per- 
son has to fold his clothes in a special 
way before going to bed; or he feels 
the impulse to add up the figures on 
license-plates or signs. Another is im- 
pelled to utter certain words, often pro- 
fanity, to count the pickets in every 
fence, to avoid stepping on the cracks 
in the sidewalk, or to wash his hands 
continually. Some feel an almost ir- 
resistible desire to steal, kill, or set fires. 
On the contrary, a man or woman may 
feel unable to perform the most ordi- 
nary actions, such as walking down the 
stairs, or drinking from a glass. 

Accompanying the phobia or obses- 
sion, there is usually a state of un- 
easiness and anxiety. If the man does 
not arrange his clothes just right before 
getting into bed, he is unable to sleep. 
He has to get up and rearrange them. 


a 


the other does not count the posts in 


the fence, or the windows in the house 


he has just passed, he feels restless and 
uneasy, unless he goes back and does so. 


These people are not insane. They 
even recognize in most cases the fool- 
ishness of their fears and compulsions, 
and strive to overcome them; but just 
do not seem able to do so. They are 
the victims of a form of psychoneu- 
rosis which has been given the name 
psychasthenia. What is the origin of 
this strange condition? How can such 
torturing fears and obsessions be pre- 
vented from arising? What can be done 
to remove them? These are the prob- 
lems upon which this article will attempt 
to cast some light. 

In order to arrive at some under- 
standing of how such strange reactions 
can arise, it is necessary to explain 
briefly two processes of the human 
mind: 1) the association of ideas, and 
2) the mental mechanism of displace- 
ment, substitution, and symbolism. 


By the association of ideas is meant 
in simple language merely the common 
fact of human experience that the 
thought of one thing tends to bring to 
mind the thought of another thing with 
which it is in some way connected. 
Thus, mention of the word “table” will 
cause a person to think of “dishes” or 
“eating”. “Sickness” will call up the 
idea of “health” or “hospital” or “bed”. 
“Black” will evoke the thought of 
“white” or “color” or “cloth”. We may, 
then, define association as “the mental 
process by which past ideas, percep- 
tions, and experiences are brought into 
consciousness by means of their connec- 
tion with other ideas, perceptions, and 
experiences.” 


Associations, though they seem to oc- 
cur at random, are formed according to 
definite psychological laws. The chief 
bases of association are: similarity, 
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contrast, and contiguity, It is an easily 
recognized fact that present thoughts, 
actions, sensations, and emotions have 
a tendency to revive and reproduce 
their like among previous impressions 
and states. An excessively hot or cold 
day will cause the old-timers to talk 
of the terrible heat of some summer of 
the ’90s, or of the time when fish froze 
solid in the ice. Opposites, too, tend 
to introduce the thought of one another. 
Thus, if the word “fat” is mentioned, 
its opposite, “thin”, comes at once to 
mind. If asked to utter the first word 
that pops into his head when he hears | 
the term “north”, a man will probably — 
answer “south”. However, the chief 
source of association is contiguity. 
This means that thoughts, sensations, 
and emotions which were present to- 
gether at the same time or place will 
tend to recur in company with one an- 
other. For example, if a girl wore a 
blue dress the night her lover proposed, 
ever afterwards the sight of a blue dress 
may very likely recall the scene, and 
awaken a feeling of happiness in her 
heart. Similarly, if a man has had a 
narrow escape from death on a deer- 
hunt, the sight of a deer-head on the 
wall will most probably recall the ex- 
perience. It is especially ideas and ex- 
periences with strong emotional content 
which tend to revive by association. 


Closely allied to this process of as- 
sociation, is the mental mechanism of 
displacement, substitution, and sym- 
bolism, which is often at work in the 
development of phobias and obsessions. 
This mechanism has an origin and de- 
velopment similar to that of the so- 
called “conditioned reflex”. What is 
meant by a conditioned reflex, can best 
be illustrated by an example. At the 
same time that a piece of meat is held 
before a dog, a bell is rung close to 
his ear. The dog’s mouth waters at the 
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sight of the meat. If the process is re- 
peated, after a time the dog’s mouth 
will be seen to water whenever the bell 
is rung, even though no meat is held 
out to him. The ringing of the bell 
has become associated with the image 
of the meat, and awakens the same re- 
sponse as the presence of the meat. This 
mechanism is often used in the training 
of animals for the showring or circus. 
A bear, for instance, is made to stand 
on a hot surface while music is being 
played. He shuffles his feet because the 
surface is hot. After a while, he will 
“dance” whenever music is played. 


Similar psychological conditioned re- 
flexes can be formed in the mental life 
of a human being. In an earlier article 
there was mentioned the case of a soldier 
who became frightened and uneasy 
whenever he saw a tombstone. He could 
not explain the reason for this himself. 
But eventually it was discovered that 
during the war he had lain behind a 
tombstone while a machine gun directed 
a spray of bullets at him. The original 
experience had been forgotten (was dis- 
placed), and the sight of a tombstone 
became its substitute and symbol. 
Hence, the sight of a tombstone revived 
the emotion of fright and fear associated 
with the original experience, even though 
the soldier did not think of the incident 
on the battlefield. Another case is re- 
corded of a man who became uneasy 
whenever he encountered the number 
“four”. This uneasiness would not leave 
him until he had somewhere found the 
number “six”. He could give no ex- 
planation of this queer obsession. How- 
ever, after long investigation it came 
out that the man had spent his child- 
hood in a mining town. Four strokes 
of the bell was the signal of danger or 
disaster in the mine. At such times the 
boy would be in a state of fear and 
anxiety for his father and friends who 
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were in the mine. Only when the bell 
rang six times, the sign that the danger 
was removed, did his fear relax. He 
had in later years forgotten all this; 
but by an unconscious association the 
number “four” had become for him the 
symbol of danger, and awakened anxi- 
ety, while “six” was the sign of safety 
and calmed his fear. 


The knowledge of these mental proc- 
esses makes it possible to understand 
how some of these strange fears and 
obsessions can arise in the life of an 
individual. There are no fears which 
are inborn in the human being. All are 
the result of experience. An infant, for 
instance, does not at first fear a glow- 
ing coal, but curiously stretches out to 
touch it. When the child is burned, 
fear of the burning object is awakened, 
and the next time it will not be touched. 
After the baby has learned to talk, the 
mother will merely have to say “hot” 
to make the child leave an object alone. 
It is evident, then, that fear is normal 
and natural, a part of the process of 
learning, and is necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the individual. Every normal 
man at times experiences fear. If he 
did not, he would soon be killed. 


As long as fear remains reasonable, 
it is an aid to human life. However, 
like all emotions, it can become un- 
reasonable and harmful, giving rise even 
to phobias and obsessions which make 
life almost unliveable. In tracing the 
origin of these exaggerated fears, the 
trail usually leads back to some terrify- 
ing experience in the life of the indi- 
vidual, especially in the time of child- 
hood. Sometimes the incident is con- 
sciously recalled, and its connection with 
the present fear is recognized. A boy, 
for example, has been in a serious auto 
accident, in which his father and mother 
were killed before his eyes. For the 
rest of his life, he may be afraid to 


enter an auto. Whenever the idea is 
suggested, all the terror awakened by 
the accident is revived. Or a woman 
may have been suddenly taken sick in 
a crowded church. Now she is afraid 
to enter the church, lest she become 
sick again. 

More often, the original incident has 
been forgotten, but is still exerting its 
influence through a subconscious proc- 
ess of association. A young girl sees a 
companion severely bitten by a vicious 
dog. Afterwards, she experiences terror 
at the sight of any dog. By association 
this fear is extended to any furry thing, 
a rabbit, or even a fur rug or coat. 
When a strange woman comes to the 
home, wearing a fur coat, the child is 
terror-striken. As a result of this in- 
cident, she develops a fear of strangers. 
In such a manner, the fear can extend 
itself and become transformed, until it 
is very difficult, at times impossible, to 
trace its original cause. 


Similarly, the presence of obsessive 
thoughts, or “imperative ideas”, as they 
are often called, can be the effect of 
substitution and symbolism. The case 
of the man obsessed by the number 
“thirteen” has been mentioned. After 
long probing, it was discovered that in 
childhood he had been sexually seduced, 
with accompanying fear and shame, by 
an ignorant servant who had a super- 
stitious dread of “thirteen”. As a con- 
sequence, the number “thirteen” became 
for the boy the symbol of illicit sex 
impulses and practices, and any en- 
counter with it awakened the shame and 
fear of his earlier experience. Converse- 
ly, any sexual temptation by an un- 
conscious association, brought into his 
mind the substitute idea “thirteen”. 


Compulsions to perform or omit cer- 
tain actions often have a similar ex- 
planation. These may in some cases 
be the result merely of an unfortunate 
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association of the idea of an action with 
a situation in which the person fre- 
quently finds himself. It is a psycho- 
logical law that the very continued pres- 
ence of an idea in the mind will produce 
a tendency, or impulse, to perform the 
act corresponding to the idea. If, for 
example, a person is on the roof of a 
tall building, the idea may occur to 
him: “What if I should jump!” Im- 
mediately, he will grasp the handrail 
to make sure that he does not jump. 
He recognizes the foolishness of the 
thought, but still the impulse is there, 
and the man fears he may follow it. If 
the situation recurs frequently, and the 
idea is allowed to take hold of the mind, 
eventually the person may actually jump 
from the roof. 


An interesting case is recorded of a 
minister who, as he was mounting the 
pulpit to preach, was seized with the 
thought: ‘What if I should utter a word 
of profanity!’ The idea awakened such 
a reaction of fear and horror, as he 
faced his staid and censorious audience, 
that he could not get it out of his mind. 
He was constantly on guard lest some 
forbidden word should slip past his lips. 
Consequently, he began to look forward 
to the next Sunday’s sermon with dis- 
like and terror. His speaking suffered 
so much from the complex that he seri- 
ously considered abandoning his min- 
isterial work. 


It may be asked: why do such pho- 
bias and obsessions develop in some 
individuals, and not in others who have 
gone through the same experiences? 
Two men are involved in the same auto 
wreck. One gets in the car and drives 
off without any difficulty. The other can- 
not force himself behind a wheel. It is 
clear that the one man had a predisposi- 
tion to excessive fear which the other 
man did not have. This predisposition 
may be: 1) physiological. Human emo- 
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tions, it must be remembered, are rooted, 
not only in the soul, but in the com- 
posite of body and soul. Accompanying 
the emotion of fear, therefore, there are 
profound bodily changes, which involve 
especially certain cerebral centers and 
the functioning of the endocrine glands. 
Moreover, it is an ascertained fact that 
the presence of the physical accom- 
paniments of emotion, even without an 
adequate external motive, may tend to 
produce the emotion in the conscious 
mind. Thus, an injection of adrenalin, 
or electrical stimulation of the hypo- 
thalamus gland can produce states of 
anxiety, worry, and fear. Hence, if an 
individual has a native weakness of the 
centers of emotional expression in the 
brain, or oversecretion of the endocrine 
glands, there will be produced a state 
of “free-floating anxiety”, that is, one 
not produced by the presence of any 
justifiable cause for anxiety or fear. A 
person with such a physiological pre- 
disposition will, as it were, be looking 
around for something to fear or worry 
about. If any such object does pre- 
sent itself in his life, he will respond 
with an exaggerated and excessively pro- 
longed emotion of fear and anxiety. 
This condition can be readily under- 
stood if we recall how difficult it is to 
get worries and fears out of our mind 
when we are fatigued, sick, or subject 
to prolonged strain. Needless to say, if 
such a physiological cause of fear is 
present, it must be remedied by ad- 
equate medical treatment. 


There may be also: 2) a psychological 
predisposition to abnormal fears and 
obsessions. A disorganized home-life, in 
which the children have no opportunity 
to develop emotional maturity, is often 
a factor in such cases. Likewise, a 
faulty and one-sided education which 
emphasizes punishment, rather than 
holding forth ideals, can damage a sen- 
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sitive spirit. Emotional parents often 
communicate their own excessive fears 
to their children. Fears can also be 
ingrained in a child’s mind by horror- 
movies and nursemaid tales. A succes- 
sion of terrifying experiences may be 
too much for the person to bear. These 
and similar causes can produce an ab- 
normal tendency to fear-reactions, which, 
in certain circumstances of life, may 
blossom into a phobia or obsession. 


What can be done to remove these 
fears and obsessions, once they have 
taken hold of an individual? Happily, 
some fade of themselves through the 
normal experiences of life, without the 
necessity of special help. A child may 
have an excessive fear of thunderstorms. 
However, as the years go by, and she 
goes through more and more thunder- 
storms without being harmed by them, 
she gradually becomes desensitized, and 
eventually takes a normal view of them. 
Fears and phobias in some cases are 
conquered by the personal effort of the 
individual. By reasoning and self-sug- 
gestion (e.g. “This fear is foolish. This 
object cannot hurt me. Other people 
do it, why can’t I?”’), and by forcing 
themselves to meet the feared situation, 
the person may himself. overcome the 
fear or banish the obsession. Religious 
convictions, especially the thought of 
the wise and loving Providence of God 
can here be of great utility. Verner 
Moore describes the case of a young 
girl who was obsessed with the idea 
that she had cancer and would soon die. 
After beginning her studies in a Cath- 
olic college, she thus describes the help 
that came to her from religious truths: 
“T received excellent instruction in the 
idea of entrusting myself entirely to 
God, Who had but loaned me my life 
as a trust to do my best for Him dur- 
ing the years of trusteeship; when He 
wished to take me home again, He 


would. And thus I ceased to worry 


about dying and the idea of cancer 


which had been dominant in my mind 
disappeared. I began to forget myself 


and put myself to the tasks of my stud- 


ies, duties, recreation, and social inter- 
ests ” 


Sometimes, however, there will not 
only be no effort on the part of the 
patient to cure himself, but even a sub- 
conscious desire to retain the disorder 
because it has some usefulness for him. 
A man once developed an abnormal 
fear of going out on the street alone. 
Consequently, his wife had to accom- 
pany him wherever he went. His case 
stubbornly resisted improvement, be- 
cause, as the psychiatrist eventually dis- 
covered, he was very jealous of the at- 
tention his wife gave to his step-children, 
and this illness formed a very useful 
way of centering her care and attention 
on himself. 


The cause of the phobia or obsession, 
as has been mentioned, is often a for- 
gotten incident of the person’s earlier 
life. It has been found that bringing 
the original incident into consciousness, 
and recognizing how the association and 
substitution was established, will in 
many cases cause the abnormal emotion 
to vanish. While in the subconscious, 
the hidden idea exerts its influence; 
when consciously recognized, under- 
stood, and judged, it often loses its 
force. In such cases as that of the man 
obsessed by the number “thirteen”, it 
is often enough to explain: “You are 
afraid of this number because it is sub- 
consciously associated in your mind with 
a shameful experience of your child- 
hood. But that experience is over and 
done with. There is no reason why it 
should influence your present life. For- 
get it entirely.” Once the patient realizes 
what it is that is really troubling him, 
and sees the foolishness of it, he often 
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is able to laugh at his fear and banish 
it from his life. 


Nevertheless, it is not always possible 
or necessary to unearth the original ex- 
perience. By talking the matter over 
with someone in whom he has confidence, 
the patient can come to recognize the 
groundlessness of his fear, make a rea- 
sonable judgment about it, decide reso- 
lutely to disregard it, and then by fre- 
quent suggestion (e.g. “This can’t hurt 
me. Others do it without fear.”), de- 
sensitize himself, until the fear or ob- 
session gradually fades from his life. 


In this matter, as in the other aspects 
of mental disease, the emphasis should 
be placed on prevention, rather than 
cure. Most fears and obsessions arise 
in childhood, or as a result of experi- 
ences in childhood. Hence the efforts 
of parents and educators should be to 
prevent unhealthy fears from arising, 
and quickly to remove them, if they 
have arisen. In the performance of this 
important duty, the following counsels 
should be observed: 1) Do not display 
your own exaggerated fears and anxi- 
eties. If you do, the child may acquire 
them from you. 2) Do not be over- 
protective and over-solicitous. Your 
child must learn to meet and overcome 
the ordinary bumps and hardships of 
life. 3) Nevertheless, the child should 
be guarded from abnormally terrifying 
experiences. Horror-movies, gruesome 
stories, and the witnessing of serious 
quarrels in the home may leave psychic 
scars. 4) Do not punish the child for 
misdeeds by locking it in closets, threat- 
ening to throw it in the furnace, and 
the like. A child’s imagination is ex- 
tremely active, and such threats and 
punishments can do irreparable harm. 
5) If the child has already developed 
an abnormal fear, it is usually not wise 
to attempt to shame or force him to do 
the feared action. Explain gently that 
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the object is not really dangerous. Per- 
form the action yourself in his presence, 
or, even better, let him see other chil- 
dren doing it. Try to awaken interest 
and curiosity, until the child does the 
action himself. It is useful, too, to fill 
the young mind with thoughts of the 
Guardian Angel at its side, and of the 
loving watchfulness of God over all His 
creatures. 


The adult, in guiding his own life, 
should beware of allowing unhealthy 
associations to develop, and train him- 
self to react reasonably, rather than 
emotionally to life-situations. A little 
mental discipline can cut off many of 
these fears and obsessions right at their 
beginning. If such have already gotten 
a foothold in mental life, the individual 
may be able to remove them by follow- 
ing the suggestions outlined in this 


article. In moments of calmness, judge 
the situation from a reasonable view-— 
point. Ask the help and counsel of 
others, in so far as necessary. Keep 
these principles before the mind by self- 
suggestion. When the times of fear 
come, recall the judgment that has been 
made, and act according to it, in spite 
of the fear. Broaden your viewpoint on 
life by developing normal and healthy 
interests. Above all, bring the calming 
influence of religious truths into your 
life by reflection and prayer. It is espe- 
cially the great truth of the Providence 
of God, watching over every detail of 
our lives, and directing all things unto 
good, that can bring peace and tran- 
quility into a troubled, anxious heart. 
Finally, if, in spite of personal effort, 
the phobia or obsession persists, the 
person should, of course, seek expert 
help and treatment. 


Party Lines 
The central executive committee of Komsomol recently issued a brochure en- . 
titled The Ten Commandments of Communism. The Ave Maria offers a few 
samples taken from the work as indicative of the spirit which pervades the 


whole Communist plan: 


1. Never forget the clergy are the bitterest foes of the Communist state. 

2. Try to win friends over to Communism, and remember Stalin is the head 
of the godless, not only in the Soviet Union, but all over the world. 

3. Prevail upon your friends to avoid contacts with priests. 

4. Beware of spies and tell the police about saboteurs. ; 

5. See to it that atheist publications are widely distributed among the people. 

6. A good young Communist must also be a militant atheist. He must know 
how to use his weapons and be experienced in the art of war. 


Scale of Living 
The following comparisons of the United States standard of economy with 
that of Russia, taken from the N.A.M. bulletin Understanding, are interesting 


and instructive: 


In the United States three hours of work earns food for one day. In Russia it 
takes nine hours of work to earn the same amount. 


In the United States 3 hours of work earns a cotton shirt. In Russia it takes 


320 hours. 


In the United States one fourth hour of work earns a tooth-brush. In Russia 


it takes 4 hours. 


In the United States 3 hours of work earns a pair of galoshes. In Russia it 


takes 160 hours. 


In the United States 4 hours of work earns an alarm clock. In Russia it takes 


160 hours. 
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~ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


Companions in Sorrow 


One of the features of the Catholic religion which should appeal especially 
to the shut-in is its fond and realistic familiarity with those who have been 
taken from the world by death. The shut-in has, to a greater or lesser degree, 
been withdrawn from association with the living; his most difficult trial is that 
of loneliness and isolation; he yearns and gropes for contact with others, who 
nevertheless, in the busy affairs of their own lives, usually pass him by unnoticed. 
He should, to offset his loneliness, cultivate in his own heart the easy familiarity 
with the shut-ins of the other world that is so characteristic of the official acts 
and prayers of the true religion. 


During the month of November the services of the Catholic Church are 
filled with reminders of those departed souls who need the charity of the living 
to be released from the debts they still owe to God. They died without having 
broken the essential bond of friendship with God, without forfeiting the gift 
of sanctifying grace He bestowed on them in baptism and renewed and increased 
through His other sacraments during their lives. But they died without being 
perfect. They died and they knew, as soon as they saw God, that nothing 
imperfect could remain in His presence, even though they longed for that pres- 
ence with all the powers and energies of their being. Thus they know they 
must wait until all their imperfections have been cleansed away, and their 
waiting is accompanied by intense suffering. 


The Church knows, through the revelations of Christ Himself, that she and 
her children can do something about that suffering. The merits of Christ and 
the prayers and sacrifices of the living members of His Body, can, when freely 
applied to the suffering souls, shorten the time of their trial and cleansing. So 
she keeps them in mind, and over and over repeats familiar prayers such as 
the following, which should become oft-repeated expressions of friendship between 
the shut-ins of earth and the shut-ins of Purgatory: 


“Q God, creator and redeemer of all the faithful, grant to the souls of thy 
servants and handmaids departed the remission of all their sins, that through 
pious supplications they may obtain the pardon which they have always desired.” 


“OQ God, the Lord of mercies, grant to the souls of the departed a place of 
refreshment, rest and happiness, and the glory of thy light.” 


“OQ God, the dispenser of mercy and the lover of human salvation, we beseech 
thy clemency, through the intercession of Blessed Mary ever Virgin and of all 
thy saints, to give to the souls of thy servants and handmaids, who have passed 
from this life, that they come to the fellowship of everlasting bliss.” 
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One of the amazing things about the eco- 
nomic system under which Americans live is 
the fact that so little intelligence or sense 
of social responsibility enters into the setting 
of prices even of commodities that are essen- 
tial to human living. When prices rise, as 
they have done recently to all-time highs, 
there is not a single person, from the farmer 
who grows things and the producer who wrests 
raw materials from nature, down through the 
processors and fabricators and jobbers and 
middlemen to the last retailer who sells the 
product across the counter, who will accept 
the least suggestion of responsibility or blame. 
The assumption is that prices are subject, not 
to anybody’s intelligence or conscience, but 
to inexorable, unchallengeable, ironclad laws— 
or rather to the same kind of uncontrollable 
influences that sometimes unleash hurricane 
and typhoon. In this case the uncontrollable 
agency is dubbed “supply and demand.” The 
mystery of the matter is that the same human 
beings who make a god out of supply and 
demand have both the intelligence to direct 
it from its course, and the most obvious and 
clear-cut motives of conscience for doing so. 
They also have, if only they knew it, the 
most cogent of selfish reasons for doing so. 


~ 


The only thing that can be said in defense 
of permitting supply and demand to rule 
prices is the greatest thing that can be said 
against it by those who possess any respect 
fer true democracy and the slightest regard 
for the value of the human person. The 
historic argument for submitting meekly to 
the dictatorship of “supply and demand” is 
that economic factors, such as prices, wages, 
etc., inevitably and eventually right themselves 
under that dictatorship. Thus it is shown 
that if wheat, for example, suddenly becomes 
scarce for one reason or another, the price 
rises. It continues to rise automatically in 
proportion to the shortage. But the high 
price of wheat in due time induces more 
and more farmers to plant and harvest wheat, 
thus bringing about an abundance that brings 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


the price down. When the price reaches a 
certain low point, a large number of farmers 
give up planting wheat, a shortage sets in, 
and the price begins to rise again. The same 
circular process is permitted in everything 
else that human beings need and buy: short 
supply means high prices, few buyers, general 
inflation; large supply means low prices, men 
out of work, increasing deflation. With the 
exception of the last two war periods, and 
the short-lived NRA period, little serious 
effort has ever been made to resist or reform 
the system that involves ever recurring cycles 
of shortages with inflation and surpluses with 
deflation and the train of evils that both 
carry in their wake. 


What are some of those evils? It is hard 
to say which is worse—the shortage or the 
surplus situation. Shortages can be caused 
by a large number of different factors. A 
bad growing season, caused by poor weather, 
can create a shortage in foodstuffs. Modern 
war creates shortages of almost everything 
used and needed by people because so high a 
percentage of the productive energies of a 
nation are called forth for the instruments 
of destruction during a war. Labor trouble, 
whether caused by the refusal of capital to 
bargain with workers over disputed points 
in their relationship or by exorbitant demands 
on the part of labor, can bring production to 
a standstill or prevent transportation and 
distribution of essential items. Epidemics or 
plagues can cause shortages; so can the mon- 
opoly practices of big business or cutthroat 
competition. Whatever the cause, be it an act 
of God such as bad weather, or an act of 
unprincipled men such as cutthroat competi- 
tion or an unwarranted strike, the results 
are always the same. Prices rise; the majority 
of the people, ie., those who have few sav- 
ings or invested funds on which to draw, 
are rendered incapable of buying what they 
need; there is suffering, misery, sometimes 
disease and death. Meanwhile those who have 
plenty of money, i.e., the minority, are still 
able to buy plentifully whatever they need. 


latter console themselves that the in- 
exorable law of supply and demand will 
slowly swing into action. It may take a year 
or five years, but it will eventually effect 
so great an increase in the production of the 
short items that prices will plummet and 
everybody will be able to buy anything. In 
other words, they will close their eyes to the 
intense and widespread sufferings of their fel- 
low human beings and meekly wait for the 
so-called law of supply and demand to ad- 
just things once more. During that waiting 
period a few hundred new millionaires will 
be made out of the sufferings of tens of 
thousands just because they were in a posi- 
tion to rake in the high profits that came 
from selling certain things for ten times their 
normal value. 


a 


* 


But the whole story is not one of inflation. 
As soon as a shortage begins to be replaced 
by a surplus, prices drop and they continue 
to drop until it is no longer possible for 
many small producers to remain in business 
and for large businesses to continue to employ 
all the men they needed during the shortage. 
Thus millions lose their jobs. These job-hold- 

_ers have been grappling with high prices as 
long as there was a shortage, which made 
it impossible for them to buy many things 
or to put money away. Now when the sur- 
plus comes, and the prices become reasonable 
or even unreasonably low, they lose their 
jobs and their entire income. The result is 
the same kind of suffering on the part of 
the same millions who suffered from inflation. 
And again, the worshippers of the machinery 
of supply and demand sit back, cluck sadly 
over the suffering, and console themselves by 
saying that eventually the surplus supply 
will decrease as a result of the slow-down 
of production until a shortage is at hand, and 
then everybody will once more get a job 
to help lick the shortage, while prices have 
already begun to soar upward again. It just 
goes round and round. 


oe 
This is the philosophy and the outlook that 
brought about the ending of the wartime con- 
trols over prices of short commodities. The 
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spokesmen for production and manufacturing 
succeeded in putting over on a too gullible 
American public the belief that they would 
be better off in entrusting themselves to the 
law of supply and demand than in permitting 
the government intelligently to determine price 
ceilings for the duration of the shortages. 
They said: Let us remove all controls from 
prices, and then watch how quickly supply 
and demand will adjust prices to the best 
interests of all. They knew that there were 
some shortages that would last up to three 
and four years, and what shortages always 
do to prices if left to themselves; it is doubtful 
that they did not know that well over a 
year after the end of price control, there would 
be an over-all 30 or 40 and in some cases 
50 percent increase in the cost of living. But 
they made it out that a person was not a 
good American unless he was willing to en- 
trust his economic fate to this blind law of 
supply and demand. 


It is on this point that the Popes of the 
social encyclicals made one of their strongest 
appeals for the use of intelligence and the 
exercise of conscience in the economic affairs 
of society. They did not, as many short- 
sighted social reformers do, make the tradi- 
tional evils of dependence on supply and 
demand an argument for socialism of any 
kind. They made them an argument for in- 
telligent democracy. Their solution for the 
price problem is industry councils, in which 
representatives of competitive capital, of all 
the labor units engaged in the same type of 
work, and of the buying public, pool their 
brains and their intelligence to determine 
within what extremes prices can be kept to 
avoid the evils of inflation and deflation and 
serve the best interests of the public at large. 
Movement toward the establishment of such 
industry councils has been slow if not non- 
existent. It’s with great reluctance that those 
who have profited from the blind operation 
of supply and demand in the past turn to 
even the most democratic system of planning. 
If they do not turn to it soon, they will find 
inevitably that extremists of one kind or 
another will destroy their “system” and them- 
selves. 


Standard of Living 


The haughty lady from the big house condescended to pay a visit to her poor 
neighbor who lived in a very small house. 

“We are troubled with rats,” she remarked in the course of the conversation. 
“I suppose you are similarly bothered with mice?” 


— 
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Medicine Man 


Padre Junipero Serra, the intrepid 
missioner and explorer, once made a 
journey on foot from Vera Cruz to the 
City of Mexico. He travelled with a 
company of soldiers under the leader- 
ship of Gaspar de Portola. 

In the course of the trip, the Padre 
developed a sore on his leg which gave 
him considerable annoyance, and even- 
tually was the source of so much pain 
that he could neither sit nor stand. 

Seeing his plight, de Portola implored 
him to make use of a litter, saying that 
the soldiers would be glad to carry one 
for whom they had so much esteem. 
But Serra would not hear of it, and in- 
stead, one day when the pain became 
unbearable, approached one of the mule- 
teers and said to him: 

“Son, do you know no remedy for 
this sore?” 

“Alas, Padre,” replied the man, ‘‘what 
remedy do I know? I am skilled only 
in curing beasts.” 

“Then consider me a beast,” said the 
priest. “Consider the sore on my leg 
as you would consider a sore on a mule’s 
back, and apply the same remedies.” 

The man hesitated, but finally made 
answer: 

“T will do it to please you.” 

He then proceeded to mix certain 
very powerful herbs with hot tallow, 
and rubbed this mixture upon the af- 
fected leg. The priest bore the pain 
consequent upon the application of this 
mixture without a complaint, and when 
night came, had his first good night’s 
sleep in a week. 
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In the morning he found that the 
swelling in his leg was considerably 
reduced, and with a prayer of thanks- 
giving to God, he proceeded sturdily 
upon the long journey. 


Submission 


In encouraging St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal to conform herself to God’s 
will, St. Francis de Sales gave his ad- 
vice in the following beautiful parable: 

“Be before God like a statue which 
is placed in a niche. 

“Tf the statue in the niche could 
speak, and if someone were to ask it: 
‘Why are you there?’, it would answer: 
‘Because my master has placed me 
here.’ 

“And why do you not move?’ 

“ “Because his desire is that I should 
not move.’ 

“ ‘And what will you gain by remain- 
ing there immovable?’ 

“Tt is not for myself that I am here, 
but in order to fulfill the desire of my 
master who placed me here.’ 

“““But you cannot see your master.’ 

““No, but it is enough that he sees 
me, and that he takes pleasure in see- 
ing me in the place he has put me.’ 

““But don’t you wish you could 
move, so that you could approach closer 
to your master?’ 


““Not at all. The good pleasure of 
my master is the only desire I have.’ 

“Thus,” said the saint, “you should 
be content in the place where God has 
put you, and perform all its duties with 
patience.” 


Deer in the Galleries 

A commentator on the entertainment 
business reports that the makers of 
movies in America are in a state of panic 
over the decline in patronage of their 
products, on top of which there has re- 
cently been added a 75 per cent tax on 
all imported movies imposed by the 
government in England. One lugubrious 
owner of a large chain of theatres hits 
off the decline in admissions by telling 
how wild deer are frequently found 
wandering about the galleries of his 
show-houses. And the producers can 
prove that the income from foreign 
showings of their pictures, chiefly, of 
course, in England, amounted last year 
to almost the exact amount of profit the 
industry realized as a whole. With Eng- 
land seizing 75 per cent of that amount, 
Hollywood has something to cry about. 

While the movie companies are sing- 
ing the blues, firing office boys, vice- 
presidents and 4th assistant producers 
and directors, and fighting with unions 
that have been asking for a little more 
pay, we have a couple of suggestions 
that may help them survive their eco- 
nomic crisis. The first is that they all 
get together and agree to lop off a con- 
siderable amount from the salaries paid 
to stars. Not a few of these latter are 
in the habit of being paid as much as 
$250,000 for making a single picture, to 
say nothing of those on regular pay-rolls 
to the tune of a couple of thousand dol- 
lars a week. It is surprising how quickly 
$100,000 here and $100,000 there, lop- 
ped off a $250,000 expense item, grow 
into a million dollars, and even several 
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million. Instead of worrying about the 
$2.50 an hour carpenters who work on 
the sets, as the strikes in Hollywood in- 
dicate so many producers have been 
doing, a little economy at the top would 
go farther more quickly. 

Our second suggestion is that Holly- 
wood devise some kind of a plan for 
preventing the production of movies that 
are known to the trade as “stinkers.” A 
“stinker” is a movie that is so artistic- 
ally inept and vapid as to induce, in 
those who pay money to see it, a fixed 
determination to avoid all movies for a 
considerable period of time. Such a 
determination is impervious to every 
publicity scheme and to the most colos- 
sal advertising in behalf of new movies. 
It is perhaps the most important reason 
why the balconies of theatres are left to 
the deer. Of course, we realize that it 
will not be easy for the men who pro- 
duce “‘stinkers” to figure out how not to 
produce ‘‘stinkers.” But there must be 
a way. Hollywood cannot possibly be so 
dense as not to be able to prevent some 
of the movies we have seen from getting 
into theatres. 


Problem in Dresses 


Anent the current storm centering 
around the vital problem as to whether 
women’s skirts will be longer or will 
remain the same length, there has cer- 
tainly been no dearth of opinions ex- 
pressed. Every class and section of 
society has had its representatives speak- 
ing out for the benefit of the press. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, for instance, was 
reported as having delivered himself of 
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the opinion that longer hemlines were 
“silly.” A Protestant clergyman was 
quoted as terming them “immoral.” (A 
very interesting use of the word, by the 
way. He applied it in the sense of crim- 
inally wasteful, in view of the acute 
shortage of cloth throughout the world.) 
Various groups of ladies in Texas, Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere gave vent to their 
views by forming protesting associations 
and organizing parades. A group of 
husbands banded together and left no 
doubt as to where they stood in the 
matter, being frank to confess that 
they shuddered at the thought of the 
added strain upon their pocketbooks. 


As for opinion on the other side, it 
is interesting to note that, according to 
the Chicago Tribune, one of the prime 
instigators of the lengthened hemline 
walked unharmed the other day through 
the streets of the Windy City. He was 
one of the three or four top French 
fashion experts, and he had come to 
this country on a visit presumably to 
satisfy himself that American dress- 
makers were sufficiently indoctrinated 
in the Paris modes and disposed to fol- 
low in their blind obedience to the 
French masters. Apparently, he was 
not in the least perturbed about the 
reports of rebellion, for in a long and 
breathless interview with the Tribune 
fashion editor, Monsieur made no refer- 
ence to the distressful incidents. And 
when asked pointblank what motives the 
French arbiters had in lengthening the 
hem, merely shrugged his shoulders with 
Gallic aplomb: “It is the fashion.” 


And so, despite all the protests and 
cries of “Outrage!”, American women 
will follow meekly behind the elegant 
Paris dressmakers. And many of them 
will be women who take great pride 
in the fact that they are independent 
and free to live their own lives. Some- 
times, in our cynical moments, we think 
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the only demonstrable freedom the mod- 


ern woman has is in making a choice 


between a Pomeranian dog or a Persian — 
cat. And even in such a matter as this 


doubtless the great god Fashion has a 
few suggestions to make. 


Booksellers’ Code 


At a recent convention of book re- 
tailers in Chicago, one of the speakers, 
an official of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, stated his creed as follows: 

“The job of booksellers is to find out 
what the customer likes, and give it to 
him. It is no¢ to educate or improve 
his mind in reading tastes. The book- 
store is a filling station, nothing more, 
nothing less. If your customer wants 
‘regular’, don’t try to sell him ‘ethyl’. 
Never forget that a bookshop is only 
a filling station.” 

Thus sweepingly does the worthy 
gentleman disavow any and all respon- 
sibility towards his customers. If a 
twelve year old child has the money to 
buy a book on the history and use of 
sex, complete with lurid details and 
illustrations, sell it to him! Whether 
or not the reading of such a book turns 
the child into the paths of sex-mania, 
doesn’t concern the good book-seller. 
If certain youthful customers want to 
be titillated by ultra-realistic erotica, 
take their money and put the books 
in their hands! It’s no concern of the 
bookseller if, thus indoctrinated, they 
join the growing army of rapists. Don’t 
hesitate to have available anti-religious 
and atheistic books upon your shelves 
for those who desire them. You may 
go to church on Sunday, but of course 
on Monday it’s no concern of yours to 
prevent callow minds from being led 
astray. 

It is hard to see how a bookseller, if 
he has any conscience at all, can fit 
such practices as these into any recog- 
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nizable code of ethics. Almost everyone 
concedes, at least theoretically, that cer- 
tain books are bad for certain people, 
and that the increase of sex crimes, to 
take one example, has as one of its 
chief causes the lurid publicity given 
to sex on all sides. The man who puts 
a loaded shotgun into the hands of a 
child is surely responsible if someone 
is shot. And surely the bookseller has 
some responsibility in his own field to 
exercise a certain measure of care and 
caution in dispensing his wares. 

We do not therefore think that any 
washing of hands on the part of the 
booksellers will free them from this 
responsibility. There was another man 
who tried to wash his hands of a cer- 
tain crime which it was in his power 
to prevent. His name was Pontius Pilate, 
and despite the gesture of disavowal, 
history has not seen fit to absolve him 
of his guilt. 


Slogan For C hristians 


During the month of August, the 
92nd annual convention of the Central 
Verein was held in Chicago. It took as 
the motto of its deliberations the words 
of Pope Pius XII, which may be sug- 
gested as a slogan for all Catholics and 
Christians in the world today: 

“No Christian has the right to show 
himself tired of the fight against the 


anti-religious surge of today. It matters 
little under what forms, with what meth- 
ods, words, enticing or menacing, or in 
what disguise the enemy hides himself. 
No one can be excused for remaining 
in his presence with folded hands, bowed 
head and trembling knees.” 

There are Christians whose hands are 
folded in the presence of the enemies 
of God today. Sometimes their hands 
are actively engaged in supporting the 
enemy. Such are those who pay no at- 
tention to the directives of the Legion 
of Decency, attending objectionable and 
condemned movies without a quiver of 
their conscience. Such are those who 
succumb to the alluring promises of the 
birth-control propagandists, often not 
only surrendering their own souls in 
exchange for those promises, but ac- 
tively urging others to do the same. 
Such are those who take no tiny part 
in any activity of the Church, who live 
their Catholic lives alone and isolated 
from all their fellows, who permit the 
work of meeting attacks on religion and 
that of spreading the Gospel to be car- 
ried on by others. Their hands are 
folded and their faith is sterile. 

The fight against irreligion and anti- 
religion needs the energies of all who 
have been granted the gift of faith. 
“No one, indeed, has the right to show 
himself tired of the struggle.” 


The World at Your Service 


In a very true sense, the whole world goes to work for you when you take a 
ride in your automobile. Into the making of cars go materials from all over the 


globe. Here are a few samples: 
Mohair and antimony from Asia. 
Rubber from Java. 
Wool from New Zealand. 
Nickel from Canada. 
Lead from Mexico. 


Copper and hides from South America. 


Kryolite from Greenland. 
Chrome from Africa. 
Lac from India. 


And we might add that what comes out of your car radio is orally unmistakably 


from the United States. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


HISTORY OF HERESIES 
Chapter X. Heresies of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 


Beren garius: 


It was in the eleventh century that the 
celebrated heresy of Berengarius had 
its origin. At the very start, however, 
it must be remembered that it is a 
marvel and a prodigy of divine mercy 
that, after so many lapses, this heretic 
ended by dying in communion with the 
Church and in true penitence. 

Berengarius was born at Tours to- 
wards the beginning of the eleventh 
century. He made his early studies at 
the school of St. Martin and completed 
them at Chartres under Fulber, bishop 
of that city. Though he held the opin- 
ions of his master in low esteem and 
evidenced nothing but contempt for his 
fellow-pupils, Berengarius himself was 
not a profound student. Given exces- 
sively to hasty judgments and a lover 
of novel opinions, he had to be fre- 
quently admonished by Fulbert against 
novelties concerning the opinions of the 
Fathers. 

Upon his return to Tours he was made 
a professor in the school of St. Martin, 
and in time became treasurer of the 
Church. Later he betook himself to 
Angers where he was made an Arch- 
deacon by the Bishop, Eusebius Bruno, 
who had become his disciple. It was 
here at Angers, about the year 1047, 
that he began, with the connivance of 
Eusebius, to spread his heresy. At first 
he undertook to combat matrimony, the 


baptism of infants and other truths of 
the faith; but later, rejecting these 
errors, he concentrated upon denying 
the real presence of the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist. 


Berengarius was first condemned in 
the year 1050 by Pope St. Leo IX in 
the Council of Rome. He countered by © 
calling this Council “the Council of 
vanity”. Five years later the successor 
of St. Leo, Victor II, again condemned 
him in a council held in Florence. But 
it was not until he was convicted of 
heresy by Lanfranc in the Council of 
Tours that Berengarius was prevailed 
upon to renounce his heresy and pro- 
fess that he would no longer depart 
from the faith of the Catholic Church. 
The events of the following years, how- 
ever, proved that the renunciation was 
little more than verbal. In 1059, there- 
fore, at another Council, convoked by 
Pope Nicholas II in Rome, Berengarius 
was required to make another profession 
of faith. Once more he swore to re- 
main faithful to his profession, and as 
a sign of his sincerity burned all of 
his own works before the Council. 


But again the renunciation bore little 
fruit. Upon his return to France, Ber- 
engarius returned also to his old errors. 
He even wrote a book in defense of 
his heresy, attempting to throw the 
blame upon the Roman Church. Alex- 
ander II, the successor of Nicholas, at- 
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tempted to win him over by paternal 
admonitions. But when Berengarius be- 
came more and more obstinate, Mauril- 


_ ius, Archbishop of Rouen, excommuni- 


_ 


cated him and his followers in a Council 
held in the year 1063. This condemna- 
tion was confirmed in 1075 by the Coun- 
cil of Poitiers. As a last resort Pope 
St. Gregory VII assembled another 
Council at Rome in the year 1079, which 
was attended by 150 bishops. Before 
this Council Berengarius solemnly pro- 
fessed the Catholic faith and swore that 
“the bread and wine placed upon the 
altar are substantially changed into the 
true Body and Blood of Jesus Christ”. 

Returning again to his own country, 
Berengarius, in a new writing, once more 
retracted his profession of faith. In 
the following year, however, he obtained 
from the divine mercy the grace of a 
sincere conversion. Before a Council 
held at Bordeaux he retracted his last 
writing and confirmed the profession of 
faith which he had pronounced at Rome. 
He lived eight years longer, dying in 
the year 1088, at more than eighty years 
of age, in communion with the Church 
and in true repentance. These last eight 
years of his life he spent in retirement, 
on the island of St. Cosmas near Tours, 
in repentance for his sins. 


The Petrobrusians and Henricians: 


Peter of Bruys, the leader of the Pet- 
robrusians, was at first a monk. He 
later apostatized and fled to the province 
of Arles where he began to spread his 
errors about the year 1118. Among 
other errors he rejected the baptism of 
children before their attainment of the 
use of reason, forbade the adoration of 
the Cross and rejected the sacrifice of 
the Mass, the sacrament of the Euchar- 
ist and all prayers for the dead. These 
errors were condemned by the Council 
of Toulouse in the year 1119 and again 
at the second Council of the Lateran 


assembled by Pope Innocent II in 1139. 


For these errors, however, and his 
acts of blasphemy and irreverence, Peter 
met a miserable end. On one Holy 
Thursday he gathered together a large 
number of crosses in the city of Saint- 
Giles, in the diocese of Nimes, and set 
fire to them in public. Over the fire he 
roasted a large quantity of meat which 
he distributed to his followers. The 
Archbishop of Arles, however, com- 
manded that Peter himself be thrown 
into the flames and burned alive. Thus 
the heretic was made to pass from the 
fires of earth to those of eternity. 


After the death of Peter of Bruys, 
another monk named Henry made his 
appearance, adding new errors to those 
of the Petrobrusians. Henry enjoyed a 
great reputation for sanctity and learn- 
ing. This, together with his gift of 
eloquence, obtained for him large num- 
bers of followers and hearers. After 
having obtained permission from the 
Bishop of Le Mans to preach in his 
diocese, he so turned his hearers against 
clerics and the bishop himself, that it 
was only with great difficulty that the 
noblemen prevented acts of violence. 


Cast out of Le Mans, Henry went 
successively to Poitiers, Bordeaux and 
Toulouse, and it was principally in this 
last city that he spread his false doc- 
trines. St. Bernard affords us a descrip- 
tion of the terrible harm which he 
effected. “Because of his preaching,” 
says the holy Doctor, “priests, churches, 
feast-days, the sacraments and all things 
sacred where undermined; men died 
without confession and Viaticum, and 
infants were refused baptism.” St. 
Bernard adds that Henry did not hesi- 
tate to employ what he had gained by 
preaching for sport and even baser uses, 
for oftentimes after preaching during 
the day he would spend the night with 
women and even with prostitutes. 
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Sister Mary Madaleva, C.S.C., 1887- 


I. Life: 

It was in Cumberland, Wisconsin, that God 
blessed August and Lucy Arntz Wolff with 
their second child, Mary Evaline, on May 
24th, 1887. During her early days spent in 
this northern lumber town, Mary Evaline 
learned many of the secrets of nature that 
were to inspire her poetry in later life. She 
graduated from the local public high school, 
and followed her older brother to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She was a member of 
the group that formed the first Newman 
Club ever established in a State University. 
A persisting concern with the ultimate purpose 
of life led her to change from the University 
of Wisconsin to St. Mary’s College at Notre 
Dame. St. Mary’s College was to play a 
very prominent role in her life. In 1908 Mary 
Evaline entered the Novitiate of the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross, the community that was 
in charge of the college. She received the 
name of Sister Mary Madeleva. After her 
profession Sister Madeleva taught in various 
academies and colleges conducted by her con- 
gregation. During the years of her teaching 
she found time to continue her own studies 
and received her Master’s degree from Notre 
Dame in 1918. After more years of study 
she obtained her Doctor’s degree in Philos- 
ophy at the University of California, the first 
sister to receive this degree from the Univer- 
sity. Her religious superiors gave her a year 
of study and travel in 1934. Most of the 
study was taken at Oxford, and her travels 
led as far as the Holy Land. Since 1934 
Sister Madeleva has been president of her 
alma mater, St. Mary’s College. She is a 
member of various poetry societies and is a 
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member of the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors. 


II. Writings: 

Critics are almost unanimous in praising 
Sister Madeleva as the greatest of our con- 
temporary nun poets. She was one of the 
pioneers who opened the field of secular poetry 
to religious sisters. She taught them that 
their poetry must not be confined to hymns, 
nor even to religious subjects. With perfect 
freedom she sang of the beauties of God’s 
nature. 

Originally intending to major in mathe- 
matics, the influence of her English teacher, 
Sister M. Rita, decided Sister Madeleva to 
turn to literature. Her first three books were 
written under the guidance of Henry Seidell 
Canby: Knight’s Errant, a collection of poems; 
Chaucer's Nuns, a book of essays; and Pearl, 
a new interpretation of an old poem as a 
lament of the author over a period of spir- 
itual dryness. Addressed to Youth is a re- 
cent series of essays. 


UI. The Book: 

In a small volume of Selected Poems Sister 
Madeleva has gathered what she considers her 
most representative work. The poems are 
arranged under four headings: Chronicle, a 
group of lyrical poems; Summaries, epigram- 
matical verses; Calendar, poems inspired by 
the liturgical and secular calendar; and Son- 
nets, twenty-one sonnets on various themes. 
A Question of Lovers is one of her better 
known poems on the comparison between 
human and divine lovers. Readers of Selected 
Poems will find a good sampling of the 
originality and force of this great nun poet. 
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Book Reviews for November 


Two Novels— Catholic authors are still 
striving to write the perfect Catholic novel. 
Some have approached the ideal quite closely, 
while many are still far from it. On the 
reviewer’s desk are two recent Catholic novels. 


No Lasting Home (Bruce, 432 pp., $3.00) 
is a first novel by Joseph Dever. A short story 
by Dever won first prize in the contest spon- 
sored by Yank. This fact led the reviewers 
to expect something better than the usual run 
of Catholic fiction in his novel. This hope 
was not realized in reading No Lasting Home. 
The plot of this story is easily told. It deals 
with the story of two brothers, Mike and 
Gerry Creedlin. Mike devotes his life and 
sacrifices many things to taking care of his 
younger brother. Despite trials and a great 
difference over the girl that becomes Mike’s 
wife, the two brothers end up happily. 


This novel has some good points. The 
characters are flesh and blood characters in 
Most instances and the story is interestingly 
told. But there are serious defects that must 
be remedied before Mr. Dever writes first 
class literature. The style is very amateurish, 
especially in the over use of superlative ad- 
jectives. The emotions often seem artificial 
and unreal. Witness this outburst in the mind 
of Father Boley when he is told that he 
must carry another class despite his already 
overloaded schedule. “In a very human way 
he wanted to say: ‘My Good Father Dean, 
just what do you think that I am, a plough 
horse?’ 


“However, he did not say it, he could not 
because of the cumulative effect of things like 
the Spiritual Exercises, of Hoc est enim 
Corpus Meum, of Poverty, Chastity and 
Obedience down the years. The flesh reared 
up and wanted to roar at Father Dean but 
the lovely, sensitive spirit of a good priest 
talked to the flesh softly, and transformed 
its fevered hackles into the shy, embarrassed 
blushes of a rose. He coughed nonchalantly.” 


Comment is superflous on such a piece of 
writing! Another literary weakness in the 
story is the ending. Without any prepara- 
tion for the step Mike Creedlin enters the 
religious life as a lay brother in the Society 
of Jesus. This is a purely artificial ending. 
Why do some Catholic authors feel that their 
heroines or heroes must always end up as 
religious? Just one further observation. I 
do not believe that reference is made to Jesuit 


colleges as diocesan. Even though these criti- 
cisms have been made of No Lasting Home 
this reviewer still feels that Joseph Dever 
has the ability to write much better Catholic 
fiction. 

The second novel is by a veteran Catholic 
writer, Reverend Leo Murphy. Silver Glade 
(St. Nazianz’s Press, 256 pp., $2.00) is a 
romance set against the background of the 
past world war. It tells of the difficulties 
that two young Catholics had before they 
could be married. The plot is simple, but 
well told. There is greater polish and facility 
of style in the Silver Glade than in the book 
by Mr. Dever. This is a light book to be 
used for an idle hour or two. 


For the Children and their parents—The 
latest book for children from the pen of Miss 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt is The Parish Priest 
of Ars (Grail, 164 pp., $2.00). The saintly 
Cure of Ars tells his own story. Special 
emphasis is placed on the great obstacles that 
were placed in the way of his ordination and 
the great persecution waged against him by 
the Devil after his ordination. The whole 
story of the great activity at the parish church 
is there. The attempts of the saintly pastor 
to leave his flock in order to seek a more 
perfect life for himself are dramatically nar- 
rated. Miss Windeatt has that rare faculty 
of making her stories for children also interest- 
ing for adults. Children will enjoy this life 
of a saint when it is read to them in school 
or at home, or when they read it themselves. 


Wopsy Again—All those who have made 
the acquaintance of Wopsy will be glad to 
meet Wopsy Again (Catechetical Guild, 103 
pp., $1.75). Father Gerard Scriven of the 
White Fathers is the author of these delightful 
adventures of a Guardian Angel. The pop- 
ularity of the first book on Wopsy is attested 
by the 30,000 copies that were sold. Wopsy 
is the very small Angel who is given care 
over Shiny John, a small Negro baby. Wopsy 
maintains a very vigilant watch over Shiny. 
In the first book he sees to it that he is bap- 
tized even though his parents are pagans. 
Wopsy continues to protect Shiny during his 
young years. When a spotted devil tries to 
push a pile of bricks over on Shiny, Wopsy 
enters into a tug of war with him and very 
easily wins. Further adventures are found 
in this book. It is difficult to say too much 
in praise of the story of Wopsy and Shiny. 
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Father Scriven has a pleasant way of teach- 
ing the basic doctrine of the protection of the 
Guardian Angels. Even parents will be thrilled 
by Wopsy. The full page illustrations by 
Jill Elgin have caught the spirit of whimsy 
of the author. Children from six to nine 
should not be denied the privilege of knowing 
Wopsy. 


For Sisters—A Benedictine Nun of Stan- 
brook has collected a series of letters that 
some of the Saints have sent to religious 
women. She has entitled her book, Any Saint 
to Any Nun (Kenedy, 144 pp., $2.50). The 
thirty-five letters deal with topics that are 
still of concern to any woman who dedicates 
her life to God in the convent. The letters 
are arranged not in chronological but logical 
order so that they take the sister through 
the various stages of her life. St. Jerome be- 
gins the book with thoughts on the decision 
to enter the convent. Then the other letters 
follow the sister from the moment of her 
departure from home to profession, and 
through her daily life as a sister. The letter 
of St. John of the Cross on Community Life 
is very excellent. The selection is well made. 
Saints from both patristic and modern times 
contribute some of their letters to this series. 
The author writes an introduction on the 
role of religious women and in praise of 
virginity. Any Saint to Any Nun is a book 
that will be of profit and interest to religious 
women. 


Reverend H. J. Beutler, C.M., was sent by 
his religious superior to preach conferences to 
nuns who followed the rule of St. Augustine. 
He has published these conferences under the 
title of For Thee Alone (Herder, 227 pp., 
$2.50). The subject matter of the talks is 
of interest to sisters, since they treat of the 
fundamentals of religious life. The four con- 
ferences on the method of prayer of St. 
Francis De Sales are of particular value. 
Some of the other titles are: Fraternal Cor- 
rection, Ordinary Acts, Sickness, and Mutual 
Forbearance. Father Beutler has written pleas- 
ing practical conferences in his book, For 
Thee Alone. 


Archbishop Goodier—One of the great 
masters of the spiritual life in modern times 
is Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J., Archbishop 
of Hierapolis. His profound insight into 
human actions and character and his great 
knowledge of Sacred Scripture are responsible 


for the eminent position he holds among 
Catholic writers. His great knowledge and 
love for the Bible finds expression in every 
page of his writings. His insight into human 
nature gives his writings such a personal 
touch that they seem to be addressed to each 
reader. Many of his works have been difficult 
to obtain since they were published in Eng- 
land. Now the Grail has begun to make his 
books available to the American public. Two 
of them will be noted here. 


The School of Love (141 pp., $1.50) is a 
series of essays on various topics. The first 
essay, which gives the name to the book, is 
a description of the effects of love on prac- — 
tical actions. There are four chapters which 
furnish Hints on Prayer. The essays on Lone- 
liness and Friendship are very consoling. This 
is a must book for Catholics. The Catholic 
layman will also find the topics of interest 
to himself. Discussions on Woman, Courage 
and the Lay Apostolate are of general value 
to all. 


The Meaning of Life (147 pp., $1.25) deals 
with the fundamental facts of Catholic life. 
Archbishop Goodier explains the nature of 
the spiritual life in contrast to the natural life. 
The facts of God, Sin, Holy Communion and 
the Blessed Sacrament are also the subjects of 
essays. There is a freshness and depth in 
these works that is not too common today. 


Two Pamphlets—Bishop Aloisius J. Muench 
of Fargo in his official position has seen 
much of the effects of the war in Germany. 
From war-destroyed Germany he sends a 
pastoral letter to his flock. It is entitled, The 
Times Challenge Us (Wanderer Press, 38 pp., 
$.25). The Bishop presents the sad state of 
Germany from a material viewpoint, but also 
points out the signs of a revival of the spirit. 
This letter is a stirring appeal to the world 
to return to the principles of Christianity. 


Reverend A. J. Strassburger, C. Ss.R., has 
written a new Novena of Love to Perpetual 
Help (Redemptorist Fathers, Baltimore, 63 
pp., $.15). It is not intended to supplant but 
only supplement the traditional public novena. 
The novena consists of prayers, reflections and 
examples of favors granted through the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Mother. It is an in- 
spirational companion to be used together 
with and occasionally as a change from the 
regular public prayers. 
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Poetry: Nature Smiles—(Paluch, 167 pp., 
$2.00) is the title of the complete poetical 
works of the late John H. Drechney. The 
author was a professor in a high school in 
Kansas. The poetry ranges from meditations 
on nature to religious poetry and one religious 
dramatic poem. Several of the poems are in 
the Italian dialect used with such great skill 
by T. A. Daly. The poems are simple and 
familiar pieces. In some places the meter is 
defective. A clear practical religious faith 
is revealed in the poems. 


Reprint of a spiritual classic— The well 
known Father Paul De Jaegher, S.J., is the 


author of One With Jesus (Newman, 58 pp., 
$.75). It develops the basic idea of the 
necessity of our likeness to Christ. The four 
chapters deal with Sanctifying Grace and in- 
timacy with God present in the soul, the 
identification with Christ Jesus living in the 
soul, the portrait of the soul identified with 
Jesus, and the advantages of this way of 
identification. In eight pages at the end of the 
book, Father De Jaegher outlines the prac- 
tical resolutions that should follow from the 
reading of the book. This is a pamphlet to 
be read by all who desire a clear knowledge 
of the need and manner of becoming One 
With Christ. 


Best Sellers 


A moral evaluation of current books, published by ‘Best Sellers,” 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 


No Lasting Home—Dever 

Windows Westward—Gulovich 

The Game Cock and Other Stories— 
McLaverty 

Hurricane Warning—Meier 

The Saving Sense—Nevils 

Reilly of the White House—Reilly 

I Remember Distinctly—Rogers 

Lament for William—Russell 

American Essays for the Newman Cen- 
tennial—R yan 

Paradise Alley—Sheridan 


Il. Suitable for adults only because of: 


A. Contents and style too advanced for 
adolescents: 
Prince of Darkness and Other Stories— 
Powers 
Prince of Foxes—Shellabarger 
Saint Thomas Aquinas—Vann 
Peter Abelard—Waddell 
The Ledger of the Lying Dog—Weekley 
Report on the Germans—White 
House Divided—Willkiams 
American Memoir—Canby 
Four Stars of Hell—Critchell 
Behind the Silken Curtain—Crum 
Proud Destiny—Feuchtwanger 
The Lightwood Tree—Fleming 
Report from Spain—Hughes 
Vermillion—Jones 
Mally Lee—Kyle 
Liffey Lane—Laverty 
Father and the Angels—Manners 
Vespers in Vienna—Marshall 


B. Immoral incidents which do not in- 
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validate the book as a whole: 
Hope of Earth—Runbeck 
Mrs. Candy and Saturday Night— 
Tallant 
Queen’s Folly—Thane 
Peace Breaks Out—Thirkell 
The Lonely Carrot—Walker 
Drums of Destiny—Bourne 
The Moneyman—Costain 
Hate Will Find a Way—Cumberland 
Gus the Great—Duncan 
The Woman in Black—Ford 
Give Us Our Dreams—Goertz 
The Pounding Wheel—Hale 
Blue Horse of Taxco—Knight 
Silver Nutmeg—Lofts 
Friends and Lovers—Maclnnes 
The Side of the Angels—McLaughlin 


Unsuitable for general reading, but per- 
missible for discriminating adults: 
Way of Life—Gibbs 
Creature of Circumstance—Maugham 
The Bright Promise—Sherman 
A Study in History—Toynbee 


Ill. 


IV. Not recommended to any class of 


readers: 


The Age of Reason—Sartre 
Existentialism—Sartre 

The Harder They Fall—Schulberg 
The Great Snow—Robinson 

The Story of Mrs. Murphy—Scott 
The Jury—Spillane 
Kenny—Bromfeld 

The Heller—Henning 

Dull the Sharp Edge—Marsh 
American Communism—Oneal 


“Excuse me,” said the fat man, returning 
to his seat in the theater, “but wasn’t it you 
whose feet I stepped on when I went out?” 

“Yes, but that’s all—” 

“Then,” interrupted the fat man, squeezing 
by, “this is my row.” 

® 
Five-year-old Willie had been taught that 


Sunday is not a day for play. One Sunday. 


morning his mother found him sailing his toy 
boat in the bathtub. 

“Willie,” she said, “don’t you know it’s 
wicked to sail boats on Sunday?” 

“Dont get excited, Mother,” he replied 
calmly. ‘This isn’t a pleasure trip. This is a 
missionary boat going to Africa.” 

e 

When the Goldwyn Girls were in England, 
a British peer sat next to them at a formal 
dinner and complimented one of the lovelies 
on the way she had adapted herself to English 
eustoms. “Oh, well,” flashed the Goldwynner, 
“when in Rome, do as the Romanians do.” 

e 


A little girl went to the zoo with her father 
one day. As they stood before the gorilla’s 
cage, the father explained how strong and 
savage gorillas are, and how they often attack 
and kill people. ; 

The little girl looked timidly at the power- 
ful animal in his cage. Then she said, very 
seriously: “Daddy, if the gorilla got out and 
killed you, what number bus do I take to go 
home ?” 

® 

A couple of Scotsmen were walking along 
the road together and one was jingling some- 
thing in his pocket. His pal asked, “Jock, 
you must have plenty of money in there.” 

“Oh, no,” said Jock, “that’s my wife’s false 
teeth . . . you see, there’s too much eating 
between meals in our house.” 

e 

“Ah, my dear!” the oyster cried 

To the lady oyster by his side, 

“We'll soon be in an awful stew— 

But it will be fun, getting stewed with 
you!” 


Lucid Iutervals 


The footsore hobo walked along the high- 
way, thumbing his nose at the passing cars. 
Eventually, he came across another hitch- 
hiker, who watched the hobo’s gesture in 
amazement. 

“Hey, feller,” cried the second hitch-hiker, 
“Gf you’re looking for a lift, why thumb your 
nose at the cars? You’ll never get a ride 
that way.” 

The hobo shrugged. “Who cares?” 
chirped. “This is my lunch hour.” 

* 


From her window Jean Tennyson watched 
some kids playing. They weren’t dive-bombing 
or yelling like a machine gun. One had set 
up a box and declared: “This is the Far West 
and this box is the Last Chance Saloon!” 

A second kid swaggered up, pounded the 
bar, and said: “T’ll have a rye!” 

A third (younger, and apparently less sophis- 
ticated) peeped: “I’ll have a whole wheat!” 

e 

Two young girls, riding on the top deck 
of a Fifth Avenue bus, were overheard dis- 
cussing their current heart interests. Said one: 
“Now I ask you, Isabel, how could I like 
him? He’s so deceitful, pretending to believe 
me when he knows I’m lying to him!” 

e 

A young midshipman reported for duty to 
the commanding officer of a battleship. The 
CO was a gruff old sailor who had worked 
his way up through the years. He sized up 
the new man with anything but pleasure. 

“Well, young man,” he snorted, “I suppose, 
as usual, they sent the fool of the family to 
sea?” 

“Oh no, sir,” said the middie. 
changed all that since your time, sir.” 

e 


In a glow of triumph after making a small 
slam at bridge, Al Cowan was amazed by his 
wife’s scathing comments. 

“What’s wrong, honey?” he inquired. 
made it, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” she retorted, “but if you’d played 
it the way you should you wouldn’t have 
made it!” 


he 
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@ Trandition for Christmas 


The giving of Christmas subscriptions of favorite mag- 
azines to relatives and friends has become a great tradition 
and a highly acceptable way of showing affection during 
the season when God showed His affection for mankind 
by sending His Son into the world. 


Liguorian readers have, in large numbers, adopted the 
tradition during the past few years, and many of those 
to whom they gave a year’s subscription to The Liguorian 
have written to us during the course of the year to tell 
us how deeply it was appreciated. 


It is our hope that many will adopt the same means 
of extending Christmas greetings and proof of affection to 
friends this year. The blank below can be torn out and 
used for that purpose. We shall send a colorful greeting 
card, with announcement of the gift, in the name of the 
donor. The December Christmas issue will be received 
before the feast. 


Christmas Gift Subscription 


Please send a year’s copies of The Liguorian, as a Christmas gift, to 


Street and Number... 
City, Zone No., and State. 
Please mail gift card from... re Le OEE 


IMMINS V.Gi* 


i 4221 


OMAHA 
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Motion Picture Guide | 


UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 
gives Be a Yada Trail 


Blane’ Bs panei 
Tawny Pipit, 


Previously Reviewed » 


Adventures of Don Coyote 
Arizona (Re-Issue) 
Bachelor and the Bobby-Soxer 


Banjo 

Bells of San meeele 

Blondie’s B oment 

Border Feu 

Buffalo Bill Rides Again 

Bulldog Drummond at Bay 

Bulldog Drummond Strikes Back 

mentite Heart, The 

Code of the Saddle 

Code of the West 

Cynthia 

Daring Yous Man, The (Re-Issue) 

Dragnet, 

Fiesta 

Fun and Fancy Free 

Gas House Kids Go West 

Girl on_the Spot 

Great Expectations 

Heartaches 

Her Husband’s Affairs 

Hollywood Barn Dance 

I Know Where I’m Goin 

I Wonder Who’s Kissing 

It’s a Joke Son 

Kilroy Was Here 

ve of the Redmen, The 
Law Comes to Gunsight 

Law of the Canyon 

Matura-Reise (German) 

Mother Wore Tight 

Nicholas Nickleby 

North of the Border 

Pacific Adventure 

Perils of Pauline 

Pioneer 


Lier Now 


Roosevelt Story, The 
Rustlers a Devil's EE 
Saddle Pal, 


Sarge Goes to College 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty, The 
Keys to Baldpate 


DAVENPORT 
NEBR 


Smoky River Serenade 


Spee ot Lose Aan 
mg of the land « 
Son of Rus The 

Sport of Kings 


Springtime in the Sierras 
Stranger from Ponca City 
Swing the Western Way 
This Happy Breed 
Three on a Ticket 
bacon in the Valley 
Bob, Son of Battle) 
Thunder Mountain 
Trail to Vengeance 
Trailing pee 
oe on the Rio Grande 
Under the Tonto Rim 
Unfinished Dance 
Variety Girl 
Ma ery Return, The 
Danger 

eee Street 

est of Dodge City 
White Stallion 
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Readers who in the past may have skipped 
“Sideglances — by the Bystander” in The 
Liguorian are especially urged to read it this 
month. It treats of the so-called historical 
account of the rise of Protestantism published 
by Life some weeks ago. Life reached sev- 
eral millions of readers; we reach only a 
few tens of thousands, and therefore we 
ask that each of these make himself familiar 
with the historical errors in JLife’s article 
and become ready to inform others about 
them. “Sideglances” points out the principal 
errors in Life’s account. 

Two articles in this issue of The Liguorian 
will be available in leaflet form after they 
have appeared here. The one is “How To 
Be Pure”, which gives the essential program 
that must be followed by anyone who cher- 
ishes the virtue of chastity. The leaflets will 
be ideal for handing out to the members of 
societies and sodalities of young people, for 
passing on to those who are troubled by many 
temptations, and for giving to teen-agers in 
connexion with instructions on sex. The leaflet 
will consist of about eight pages, and will be 
sold at as low a price as the printing will 
permit. 

The other article that will be obtainable in 


Ourselves 


leaflet form is the Three Minute Instruction 
of this issue, “How Many Religions Are 
True?” This will be No. 2 in a series of 
very small leaflets projected by The Liguorian 
Pamphlet Office. No. 1 of the series is “How 
Old Is Your Church?” which gives the birth 
date of most of the larger Christian sects in 
the world today. Both these leaflets can 
be obtained in lots of 100 for $1.00; but 
those who cannot afford to pay for them 
may have as many as they wish for the 
asking. The leaflet “How Many Religions Are 
True?” gives ten simple reasons why there 
can be only one true religion, in answer to 
the popular slogan that “all religions are 
equally good”, 


A new pamphlet will soon appear from 
The Liguorian Pamphlet Office, entitled “How 
To Be a Good Parishoner”. This is a follow- 
up on the recently published “How to Become 
a Catholic”, of which many thousands have 
already been sold. The new title is not meant 
to be used solely by converts, but has much 
to say to Catholics of many years’ standing. 
Orders for both pamphlets may be placed 
now at 10 cents a copy, with generous dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 


1949 LIGUORIAN ART CALENDARS 


May now be ordered. For many years it has been the custom of The Liguo- 


rian to provide its readers with the opportunity to obtain one of the 


most beautiful Catholic Art Calendars made. 


is 35 cents each, 4 for $1.00. 


Order one early; the price 
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How To Be Pure 


An outline of the schedule to be followed by anyone who wishes to 
preserve or regain the virtue of chastity in the modern world. Copies 
of this outline in leaflet form may be obtained in quantity from The 


Liguorian at a nominal cost. 


D. F. Miller 


THE VIRTUE of purity, the most diffi- 
cult of all virtues in the world today, 
requires constant effort on the part of 
those who wish to preserve it and of 
those who wish to regain it after it has 
been lost. The daily program of one 
who wishes to be pure contains two 
parts. They are referred to in a certain 
story to be found in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. One day the disciples of Our 
Lord, who had been given the power to 
drive out devils, were unsuccessful in 
their attempt to drive out an unclean 
spirit from a young boy. The father 
brought the boy to Our Lord Himself, 
and He immediately drove out the spirit 
of uncleanness. Afterward the disciples 
said to Him: ‘Why could not we cast 
him out?” He answered: ‘This kind of 
devil can be cast out only by prayer 
and fasting.” 

The two means thus referred to, 
prayer and fasting or self-denial, are 
absolutely essential to any soul who 
wishes to be pure. 

I. PRAYER 

It is impossible to preserve a chaste 
body and mind without the supernatural 
help of God. God has promised that 
this help will infallibly be given to all 
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who pray. In respect to purity, there- 
fore, two kinds of prayer are necessary: 
that which constitutes a daily habit of 
recourse to God, and that which is 
specifically designed to meet the tempta- 
tions against purity that so frequently 
arise. 
A. Habits of Prayer 

Into the schedule of prayer that 
should be followed by every Christian 
who loves God and wants to be pure, 
should go the following practices: _ 

1) Morning and evening prayers. 
These need not be long. Morning pray- 
ers should consist of an offering of the 
whole day to God, a petition for strength 
to do one’s work well and to overcome 
temptations, and then three Hail Marys 
in honor of the purity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary for the grace of purity 
during the day. Evening prayers should 
consist of an act of thanksgiving for 
the graces of the day, an act of perfect 
sorrow for any faults or sins committed, 
and again, three Hail Marys in honor 
of the purity of Mary for the grace 
to remain pure. Those three Hail Marys 
in the morning and evening are exceed- 
ingly important; numerous souls have 
found in them the secret of purity even 
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while living in the midst of many dan- 
gers. It is good to add to the three 
Hail Marys the ejaculatory prayer: ‘“‘O 
Mary, through thy Immaculate Con- 
ception, keep my body pure and my 
- soul holy.” 

2) Into the prayer life of all who 
are sincere in their desire to remain 
pure should be incorporated the practice 
of frequent confession and Holy Com- 
munion. The sacrament of confession 
is not only the great means of obtain- 
ing forgiveness of sins; it is also a source 
of special graces and helps against future 
temptations, especially those against 
purity, and an opportunity for wise and 
kindly warnings from one’s confessor. 
Therefore the soul who desires to re- 
main a friend of God should go to con- 
fession regularly and frequently: once 
a week if possible, but at least every 
two or three weeks. Confession should 
not be omitted because one has few or 
no sins to tell at the time; if there is 
nothing else to tell in confession, past 
sins may be repeated in a general way, 
and the absolution of the priest will 
again strengthen the soul for the future. 

Holy Communion, properly and fre- 
quently received, is the most powerful 
of all the supernatural means to pre- 
serve purity. It stands to reason that 
this is so, because the all-pure Saviour 
said of it: “He that eateth Me shall 
live by Me forever.” (John, 6:58) It 
is strange that some persons complain 
about how difficult it is to remain pure, 
how strong are their passions, how many 
and grave their temptations, but who 
seldom or very irregularly receive Holy 
Communion. If a person meets with 
many and severe temptations, Our Lord 
is ready to come to him every day in 
Holy Communion just to provide abun- 
dant strength for the struggle; all should 
receive Him often, i.e., every week or 
at the very least, once a month, if they 


are eager to preserve purity. 
B. Prayer in Actual Need 
Every human being will at times have 


to face temptations against purity. 


Sometimes they will appear in the form 
of evil thoughts, sometimes in the first 
stirrings of unchaste desires, sometimes 
in the uprising of the senses and the 
feelings. It is important to know that 
the first appearance of bad thoughts in 
the mind, or the first stirrings of un- 
chaste desires, or the involuntary revolt 
of the feelings, are not in themselves 
sins; they are temptations; they be- 


come sins only when they are recog- © 


nized and consented to or promoted and 
encouraged in any deliberate way. Once 
they are recognized, there is an infallible 


means of resisting them, of refusing con- | 


sent to them, of preventing them from 


becoming sins. That means is prayer. | 


Every soul who wants to be pure should 
have a favorite ejaculatory prayer to 
say as soon as temptation is recognized. 
It may be just the holy names, ‘Jesus, 
Mary, Joseph”; it may be an act of 
love of Our Lord, ‘“‘O Jesus, I love you”; 
it may be the Psalmist’s prayer, ‘‘O 
God, come to my aid; O Lord, make 
haste to help me”; or it may be any 
indulgenced prayer that one prefers. 
This use of prayer accomplishes two 
things: 1) it signifies an act of resistance 
and refusal of consent to the temptation; 
and 2) it brings immediate help and 
grace from God. A person can be cer- 
tain that he has not consented even to 
the most vile and persistent temptation, 
if he remembers that, when he recog- 
nized it as an invitation to evil, he said 
a prayer. 
II. SELF-DENIAL 

One who wants to be pure must have 
a strong conviction of the importance 
of making sacrifices in behalf of purity. 
It is not enough to pray for purity; the 
free will must be exercised, through 
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certain forms of mortification, both to 
resist evil in general, and to avoid the 
direct occasions of impurity. 
A. Training in Self-Denial 

One of the chief purposes of the laws 
of fast and abstinence imposed by the 
Catholic Church on her members is to 
train them for their task of resisting 
evil. To abstain from meat on Fridays 
and certain other days, to eat less than 
one desires on fasting days, is good 
training for purity, and such penances 
should be accepted and fulfilled joy- 
ously and gratefully. Moreover, every- 
“one who wants to be pure should add 
to them small penances of their own 
choosing at certain times, or for certain 
periods, e.g., abstaining from candy, 
sugar, desserts, etc. It is of special im- 
portance that they practice strict mod- 
eration in the use of alcoholic liquors 
of any kind, because many sins against 
purity arise out of even slight excesses 
in the use of intoxicating drink. In 
certain circumstances, such as dates for 
young people, intoxicants should be left 
severely alone. 

Since idleness and sloth have always 
been the breeding ground of lust (the 
prophet Ezechiel attributed the lust and 
consequent destruction of Sodom to idle- 
ness), it is important that the lover of 
purity plan his life in such a way as to 
avoid being idle. Leisure time should 
be used in pursuing pleasant and useful 
hobbies, in healthful activities or games, 
in good reading, etc. One who permits 
himself to drift frequently into a state 
in which he has time on his hands and 
nothing to do, will surely be tempted 
- severely against purity. 

B. Avoiding Occasions 

1. Occasions of sin offered through 
the eyes. No one can be pure who does 
not discipline his eyes. This demands 
avoidance of movies, plays and shows 
that are objectionable even in part, and 
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therefore conscientious consulting of 
Legion of Decency ratings of movies and 
shows as to what may or may not be 
seen. It demands discipline of the eyes 
at beaches and resorts, sometimes even 
on the streets and in society. It de- 
mands that one resist forcibly any in- 
clination to read or look at suggestive 
books, magazines and pictures. The 
eyes are windows of the soul; death can 
come through such windows into the 
soul, 

2. Occasions of sin offered through 
hearing. The lover of purity is sur- 
rounded, in the modern world, by thous- 
ands whose chief amusement seems to 
be found in telling obscene stories or 
in lascivious conversation. Such persons 
should not be accepted as friends, nor 
admitted into one’s home, nor sought 
out for companionship. If one cannot 
avoid hearing evil talk, e.g., at one’s 
work, he should at least show no interest 
in it, and under no circumstances en- 
courage or take part in it. Certainly 
no one can say that he loves purity or 
wants to be pure if he permits himself 
to indulge in obscene talk. The speech 
reveals what is actually in the heart. 

3. Occasions of sin through touch, 
It is obvious that impurity is closely 
allied to the misuse of the sense of 
touch, both in regard to one’s own body 
and the bodies of others. In attending 
to the personal necessities of one’s own 
body, one must be prudent and modest, 
but never scrupulous. The general rule 
is that the body should not be touched: 
except for the necessary purposes of 
cleanliness, health, etc. It is seriously 
sinful to touch the body for the sake 
of indulging in sex pleasure. 

Even seemingly innocent touches be- 
tween unmarried persons can always be 
fraught with danger. There is a natural 
attraction between the sexes and the 
most ordinary touch can awaken the 
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thought of what is forbidden. The free- 

dom that is so widely practiced and 
approved between the sexes in modern 
times does not remove the danger. 
- For those who are keeping company, 
discipline of the sense of touch is of 
major importance if they truly wish 
to remain pure. It is true that not every 
kiss or embrace between those keeping 
company is a sin. If it is not prolonged 
or passionate, and is not accompanied 
by any immodest action, it is not sinful, 
but even then it can produce a strong 
tendency toward evil that must be seri- 
ously resisted. What is called “necking” 
or “petting” or “soul-kissing”, etc., is 
forbidden because such conduct is in- 
timately bound up with or inevitably 
leads to indulgence in forbidden pleas- 
ure. It may be added that any deliberate 
touching of intimate parts of another’s 
body is seriously sinful. 

Dancing can also be an occasion of 
sin. Decent, respectable dancing is not 
sinful; but to make dancing an oppor- 
tunity for close bodily contact and sug- 
gestive movements would of course be 
contrary to the virtue of purity. Engage- 
ment does not grant any privileges to 
a couple that are contrary to what is 
said here. 

4, Occasions of sin through place. 


There can be no doubt that certain 
places contribute largely to sins of im- 
purity. Young persons in love who park — 
their automobile in lonely and dark 
places are inviting the demon of impur- 
ity to overcome them. Young men and 
young women who enter each others’ 
home or apartment when no one is 
about, especially at a late hour of the 
night, are creating an opportunity for 
lustful suggestions to take possession of 
them. Similarly, to go on long trips un- 
chaperoned, or to stay at resorts where 
others may think them married, is to 
open the way for their downfall. Such 
places are always occasions of sin; but 
once a person has learned that any meet- 
ing place strongly induces to evil actions, 
then that place has become an occasion 
of sin, and he (or she) is bound to avoid 
it if he really wants to preserve purity. 


All the above rules for the practice 
of purity may be flouted by a large 
proportion of the people of our day. 
Yet purity remains a necessary virtue, 
a glorious ideal, an essential means both 
of the salvation of the soul and of hap- 
piness in this world. Therefore the ex- 
ample of the world must be resisted, and 
purity cherished, protected and safe- 
guarded by the individual soul. 


Nutshell Theology 


The following extract from an English writer of the 13th century expresses very 
forcefully and clearly the place that the crucifix holds in the life of a Catholic, 
and at the same time makes a necessary distinction of which every Catholic is 
fully aware: ‘ 

“In this manner I pray thee read thy boke and fall down to the ground and 
thank thy God that would do so much for thee—and worship Him above all 
things—not the stock, stone or tree, but him that died on the tree for thy sin 
and thy sake: so that thou kneel if thou wilt afore the image, not to the image; 
do thy worship afore the image, afore the thing, not to the thing; make thy 
prayer afore the thing, not to the thing, for it seeth thee not, heareth thee not, 
understandeth thee not. Make thy offering if thou wilt afore the thing, but not 
to the thing; make thy pilgrimage not to the thing nor for the thing, for it may 
not help thee, but to him and for him that the thing representeth. For if thou 
do it for the thing or to the thing thou doest idolatry.” 
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Angels on Night-Club 


If only Americans could see themselves as the angels see them, there 
would be little to fear for their future. 


L. G. Miller 


“WHAT KIND of a day was yours?” 
Oriel asked Arathiel. 

“A trying day,” was the reply. “As 
you can see, my client lapsed again into 
his besetting vice. I must confess I 
had hopes for him; last week he did 
some serious thinking for a change, and 
he even acted on some of my good 
suggestions (though he professes not to 
believe in me), but tonight he took it 
into his head, with the connivance of 
the Enemy, of course, that he owed it 
to himself to make the rounds of the 
night-clubs. He went at it with all the 
enthusiasm but with none of the inno- 
cence of a cherub, and by the time he 
finished he had to be carried to his hotel- 
room in the state in which you see him 
now.” 

They both looked at the bed, where a 
young man, handsome and well-favored 
by nature, lay sprawled out in evening 
clothes, breathing heavily and sur- 
rounded by an almost visible atmos- 
pheric aura of whisky and mixed drinks. 

“Neither was my client,” said Ara- 
thiel, looking through the wall and into 
the next room, “any credit to his con- 
science this day. He is not endowed 
with enough of earth’s goods to yisit 
the expensive night-clubs, as your client 
does. But he is well-acquainted with 
the lesser dives, and the result in his 
case is the same. Just look at him, lying 
there, something less than human.” 

Both angels sighed. 

“Were we not angels knowing that 
the Omnipotent draws good out of all 
things, our work would be most dis- 
couraging.” 
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“Indeed it would, Oriel. But the 
Almighty has entrusted us with this 
service, and we must not fail until the 
appointed day. Think how pleased He 
will be if some day through His grace 
our efforts meet with succéss.” 

“Never fear, Arathiel. I will not cease 
doing for my client all that is within 
my power. But with the gift of reason, 
how can he be so blind to the important 
things of his existence?” 

“That is a difficult question to answer, 
Oriel, and I will not attempt to solve 
it. Tell me, rather, what is your honest 
angelic opinion about night-clubs. Do 
they serve any good purpose?” 

“You have come to the right angel 
for an answer to that question, that is, 
if angelic experience counts for any- 
thing. I have followed my client into 
most of the night-clubs in town, and I 
am afraid that none of them did him 
any good as far as his immortal soul is 
concerned.” 

“But would you condemn them alto- 
gether?” 

“No, I couldn’t do that, not in theory, 
anyway. A night-club is looked upon 
by some good humans as a place where 
they can hear music, enjoy companion- 
ship in moderate drinking, and dance. 
None of these things in themselves are 
contrary to the law of the Eternal; they 
are meant to afford relaxation, which 
humans by a curious necessity of their 
nature seem to regard as essential. The 
difficulty comes in this, that many of 
the humans who regularly attend these 
places misuse this relaxation; they in- 
jure their bodies by excess, and what 
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is more important, they wound their 
souls.” 
-“By getting drunk, you mean?” 

“That is only one way. Getting drunk, 
as your client and mine did this eve- 
ning, is one of the animal sins. It is, 
I will admit, a disgusting sight to see 
a human take one of God’s gifts to men 
and misuse it so as to drown his own 
reason, manifesting as he does so worse 
manners than an imp. But that is not 
the worst of the sins which flourish in 
the nightclubs.” 

“Tell me what you mean.” 

“Well, let us consider my client here. 
He is a movie star, and a well known 
figure among his fellow humans. He 
flies back and forth across the country, 
not with angelic agility, but along the 
lumbering path of the airship. When in 
New York, he always spends an evening 
at the Stork Club.” 

“The name sounds innocent enough.” 

“You will find there, Arathiel, two 
classes of people. The celebrities who 
go there to be ogled by the public, and 
the public who attend in order to ogle 
the celebrities.” 

“Speaking as an angel, I would say 
that such a thing seems most non- 
sensical.” 

“Of course it does, but you must re- 
member that humans are far from being 
angels. Why, the proprietor of the Stork 
Club (whose angel is one of my close 
friends) makes no pretense about it. 
He carefully cultivates the great and 
the famous. He reserves special tables 
for them. He gives them costly sou- 
venirs. He arranges special facilities 
for visiting photographers. The gossip- 
columnists (a low breed of humankind) 
buzz around the place like cherubs 
around a new arrival in'heaven. It is 
in short nothing more nor less than a 
glorified Vanity Fair, where the already 
enlarged ego of movie stars and society 
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play-boys (a foolish phrase much in 
favor with the earthbound) is puffed up — 
beyond all recognition by the envious 
adulation of those to whom the Omni- 
potent has given the blessing of ill- 
fortune, though they are blind to it. 
Pride and envy flourish in such an at- 
mosphere like some monstrous weed, 
and these, Oriel, are the worst sins of 
a.” 

“Ves, Oriel, I agree. I remember 
Lucifer and his army, and how he was 
cast out of heaven for his pride. ‘Who 
is like unto God!’ Michael cried, and 
with the spear of God’s justice Lucifer 
was driven into the pit. And do you 
think some night-clubs are breeding 
places for these terrible sins?” 

“Indeed I do. Have you not heard 
many stories from angels who have 
completed their guardianship, of how 
pride and envy built up a hard shell 
around the hearts of their clients until 
even at the hour of death, when they 
knew their wrong, they shook their puny 
fists at the Omnipotent crying out with 
their embittered souls: ‘Why cannot I 
be like unto God?’ Ah, Oriel, I am 
afraid for my own client here. Already 
his pride is far advanced. He receives 
a thousand letters a day because he is 
known, God bless us, as the ‘screen’s 
great lover’. Tonight at one of the 
night-clubs he visited he got into a 
miserable brawl because someone made 
a remark which (God bless us again) 
‘offended his dignity.’ I was so ashamed 
for his childishness that even I who am 
an angel almost blushed.” 

“T understand it well, Oriel. But my 
problem is a little different. It is not 
pride or envy which motivate my client.” 

“Which night-clubs did he visit to- 
night?” 

“He stopped first at the ‘Gay Paree.’ 
From there he proceeded to the ‘Club 
Oui-Oui’, and followed that by a visit 
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~ to the ‘Latin Quarter.’ There were more 
that he planned to visit, but the last 
one finished him; two double whiskeys 
on top of what he had previously con- 
sumed and he had to be carried home.” 

“Well now, Arathiel, I’ll tell you what 
I think about the night-clubs that you 
mention, and a lot of others with French 
or Cuban or Moroccan names. They 
cater to a rather peculiar and unlovely 
trait of American humans, a trait which 
stems from ingrained puritanism on the 
one side and a very shallow moral out- 
look on the other.” 

“Continue, Oriel. This is my first 
assignment as guardian, and what you 
have been telling me is very helpful.” 

“This is the way I see it. The aver- 
age middle-class American prides him- 
self on his respectability. But he also 
likes to regard himself in another part 
of his mind as potentially very wicked; 
strangely enough, he feels just a little 
ashamed of being: good. He reads in 
his grubby little sex-magazines of the 
brazen wickedness of Paris night-clubs, 
and of how abandoned they are in the 
dens of Morocco and the dives of Cuba, 
and he enjoys a vicarious thrill in sup- 
posing that, given the opportunity, he 
could be just as abandoned as anyone 
else. The night-clubs you have men- 
tioned and many others cater to this 
peculiar frame of mind; they try to com- 
bine an atmosphere of wickedness with 
an air of pseudo-respectability.” 

“What you say is very true, and let 
me see if I can carry on. My client is 
a middle-class business-man living in 
a small town not many miles away. He 
came to the city two days ago on a 
business-trip, after taking fond leave of 
his wife and two children. A friend had 
told him not to miss the ‘Club Innu- 
endo’. ‘The floor show there,’ the friend 
said, ‘will knock your eye out.’ So my 
client picked up with a wretched, overly 
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painted female human in the hotel lobby 
and set out for the ‘Club Innuendo.’ 
He never reached it, but the others he 
visited were just the same. In each of 
them he bought a few drinks, put a 
paper cap on his head, called the waiter 
garcon, laughed long and loud at his 
own vulgar jokes during the floor show, 
and all in all thought he was a devil of | 
a fellow.” 

“And he wasn’t far from right, either. 
Let me prophesy the future of your 
client. He will return to his home, and 
of course not breathe a word of. his 
adventures to his wife. He will settle 
back into his middle-class respectability, 
until he has the opportunity for another 
escapade. In his private life, he’ll be 
neither very good nor very bad, but 
he will be careful to maintain his stand- 
ing as a pillar of six civic organizations. 
He will live and die as a mediocrity, 
first, last and always, and when he dies 
the Rotary Club will observe a minute 
of silence in his memory. I’m afraid, 
Arathiel, that your chances of doing 
something for your client are not much 
better than mine. If he were totally 
depraved, you might shock him into a 
sense of duty. But he is too self-com- 
placent to realize his own lukewarmness, 
and alas, it may be that already God 
has begun to vomit him out of his 
mouth.” 

“But why can’t American humans 
realize these things?” 

‘Because their way of life leaves them 
no time for reflection or meditation. 
They are like cisterns without water, 
filled with the stones of their cheap and 
petty earthly plans and hopes. They 
have left no room in their souls for God, 
but have crowded him out and have 
sealed the entrance by their pride. And 
strangely enough, they do not even en- 
joy the trivialities upon which they have 
set their hearts.” 


“But how can we be sure of that? 
We are angels, and they are men.” 

“You need not be a human to judge 
whether or not a human is happy, 
Arathiel. When you looked into the 
souls at the night-clubs you visited, did 
you see any real joy there? Believe me, 
my client visited them all, and I know 
whereof I speak. Whether it is the 
Stork Club at one extreme, or Tony’s 
Tavern at the other; whether the music 
was by that human genius, Beethoven, 
or a collection of discords comparable 
to the symphony of Hades; whether 
the customers wore silks and satins or 
overalls; I have looked into the souls 
of all of them, and I have found much 
deception, but little joy.” 


“There was much self-deception vis- - 


ible; that I will admit. Many of them 
appeared to be hiding from the realities 
of life or trying to escape from their 
responsibilities.” 

“Yes, and here’s a strange contrast, 
Arathiel. American humans are sup- 
posed to have more creature comforts, 
more conveniences and pleasures, than 
any other nation in the world. Yet they 
also have more mental cases, more nerv- 
ous ailments, more crimes, more sui- 
cides.” 

“There are more churches, too, Oriel.” 

“Yes, I will admit that. But how 
many of those who attend these churches 
merit the condemnation we heard One 
make long years ago: ‘This people 
serves me with their lips, but their heart 
is far from me.’ You and I and all 
guardians of American souls have been 
given a difficult assignment, Arathiel. 
We must try to bring home the super- 
natural to souls which are steeped in 
the love of this world.” 

“And you hold night-clubs and tav- 
erns responsible for much of this?” 

“No, do not misunderstand me. They 
are only a symbol, Arathiel, of the 
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American cast of mind. Their popular- 


ity among all classes is the outward — 


sign of an inward decay. And in nothing 
is this more apparent than in the num- 
bers of female humankind frequenting 
them. To women the Omnipotent has 
entrusted a duty to be performed for 
Him in their homes, and they are shirk- 
ing it, thousands of them, millions of 
them. It is a sad thing, Arathiel, and 
she who is the Queen of Heaven is 
much disturbed lest her Son in righteous 
anger strike all these women with a 
terrible blight. I was told as much by 
Gabriel himself, who as you know is 
very close to the Lady. Indeed there 
are some in heaven who say that the 
blight has already begun to descend 
upon them in their increasing childless- 
ness. If they choose barrenness, let them 
beware lest God afflict them with bar- 
renness,” 

“Indeed they have reason to fear.” 

“And yet in their folly these Ameri- 
can humans dare to tempt God. Just 
yesterday I was talking to an angel 
who is guardian of a Catholic who lives 
under the curse of prosperity, and con- 


siders it a great and remarkable thing 


if he receives the Body of the Lord 
more than once a year. This angel told 
me that his client happened to read 
something about Our Lady’s appearance 
to humankind in Portugal not many 
years ago, and thereupon expressed his 


surprise to a friend that such a vision’ 


was not granted to the people of the 
United States. ‘We certainly deserve it,’ 
he said, ‘we have given so much to the 
church.’ ” 

“They have given so much! Does he 
think that money alone can buy the 
good pleasure of heaven? They have 
indeed done much; if only they could 
realize how much also they have left 
undone.” 

“That is why I say, Arathiel, that 
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the passion for visiting night-clubs and 
taverns among our clients in this country 
1s a symbol of their soul-decay.” 

“But will you say that a good human 
should never visit them at all?” 

ay will not say that, Arathiel. But I 
will say that the human who makes 
them a mainstay of his life is leaning 
upon a frail reed which some day will 
break and pierce him as he falls. For 
angels and men, the sentence has been 
passed. “They shall be punished by the 
very things in which they have sinned.’ ” 

“T see my client is beginning to stir 
himself, Oriel, and I must begin my 
task of putting good suggestions in his 
way. Perhaps there may yet be time 


to save his soul before he is called be- 


fore the Judge of angels and of men.” — 


“Yes, Arathiel. It may be that in His 
providence a great shock is in store for 
your client tomorrow. The sudden death 
of one of his friends, a narrow escape 
from death himself, a serious illness. 
Give your client no peace. Stir up his 
conscience when he lies sleepless upon 
his bed. We must not rest in our work; 
there is too much at stake.” aid 


“T shall not fail, nor shall I cease to 
pray.” 


“Let us pray indeed that the will of 


the Almighty may be done on earth as 
it is in heaven.” 
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Alteration 


We find the following little incident, which we heard from the lips of the 
Catholic pastor involved, quite interesting and instructive. It took place in a 
northern Michigan town where, as not uncommonly happens, the Catholics 
and Lutherans have churches only a block or so apart. This particular Lutheran 
church was dedicated to St. Ansgar. It so happened that both the priest 
and the minister belonged to the Kiwanis or some such civic group, and at 
one of the meetings of the organization, the priest mentioned the fact in 
passing that St. Ansgar lived some two or three hundred years before the 
Lutheran religion was founded, and had lived and died in full communion 
with the see of Rome. The remark was made in a spirit of fun, and none 
of the good Lutherans seemed to take offense, not even the Lutheran minister 
who was also present. But the incident seemed to set up a train of thought 
in the mind of the latter which finally led to somewhat drastic action. Not 
long afterwards the priest was passing by the Lutheran church and he noticed 
a workman busily engaged in making ‘some alterations on the notice board 
outside the building. St. Ansgar’s name had disappeared, and in its place, 
in bold letters was being printed the following legend: Messiah Lutheran 
Church. 

—acd ope—_e 


“Funny” Question 


The following little story deserves wider circulation. It is told of Father 
Anthony La Berge, who is serving as chaplain of the various embassy Catholics 
in Moscow. 

Making a trip to another city, Father La Berge found himself in a com- 
partment with three women, who quickly identified themselves as ardent 
Communists, and began to heckle the priest. 

“Do you really believe,” they asked him, “that the Pope is infallible?” 

“In matters of faith and morals, I certainly do believe it.” 

Whereupon there was much laughter on the part of the Communists. The 
priest waited until they were silent, then he said: 

“Now T’ll ask you a question, and be very careful how you answer it. Do 
you believe Stalin in infallible?” 

No answer was forthcoming, and there was no further conversation. 
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Character Test ( 65 ) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Paying Debts 


Much can be learned about people’s characters from their attitude toward 
debts. The modern world offers innumerable opportunities to all for making 
debts; indeed, through high-pressure advertising it even urges and begs 
people to buy on the installment plan, to accept loans “on their signature”, 
to borrow money on their property and possessions, and to accept services 
that they can pay for only in the future. As a result, three classes of people 
may be identified on the basis of their attitude toward debts. 


1. The first class, consisting of the strongest and most dependable char- 
acters, includes all who have resisted the popular trend toward going into 
debt, and who therefore contract no debts except such as are necessary (e.g., 
for doctor’s services) or are clearly within their future means to pay. They 
seldom buy “on time”, preferring to save their money and buy what they 
want for cash. If they do find it necessary or reasonable to go into debt for 
something, they do not rest until the debt is paid, and will make any 
sacrifice to meet the payments. 


2. The second class consists of those who carelessly go into debt beyond 
their means, and who are prone to buy themselves new comforts and con- 
veniences even when old debts still remain unpaid. Such persons may owe 
large sums to their doctor, grocer, butcher, etc., yet you will see them making 
a down payment on a new car, knowing that this will simply put off in- 
definitely the payment of their other debts. Of course they seldom have 
anything to give to charity or religion, and they complain when they are 
asked to give to such causes. They are the shiftless amd undependable. They 
are numerous too, as the unpaid accounts of doctors, grocers, parishes, etc., 
would reveal. 


3. The third class consists of those who are known as dead-beats. They 
contract debts and then deliberately scheme to get out of paying them. They 
simply forget creditors who do not press or prosecute them; and they escape 
others by moving from place to place and leaving no trace, or by lies and 
misrepresentations concerning the goods received. Such persons not only 
possess base characters; they should be in jail. 

Every God-fearing, justice-loving human being should try to be a member 
of the first class here described; not of the second or the third. 
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One Million Feebleminded 


A .description of the various forms of mental backwardness, with 
sound comment on what can and should be done for the feebleminded. 


H. J. O’Connell 


THE PROBLEM of dealing with the 
feebleminded, troublesome in every age, 
has become doubly difficult today. In 
simpler societies, where the pattern of 
life was more settled, and the requisites 
for earning a living were less, the dull- 
witted were not at such a disadvantage. 
But in modern civilization the progres- 
sive advance in universal education, the 
complexity and speed of life, the higher 
requirements for employment, and the 
need in so many jobs of operating deli- 
cate or dangerous machinery, have all 
tended to widen the breach between the 
mentally deficient man and his normal 
fellowmen. Since the number of feeble- 
minded has been conservatively esti- 
mated at over one million, the gravity 
of the social problem with which the 
nation is confronted is evident. 
Feeblemindedness, also called amen- 
tia, or mental deficiency, is a condition 
of subnormal intelligence and social 
incompetence due to arrested brain 
development. Although the I. Q. of the 
feebleminded is usually below seventy, 
a diagnosis of mental deficiency cannot 
be made on the result of intelligence 
tests alone. There must also be present 
social incompetence, that is, the inabil- 
ity to get along and provide for oneself 
in human society. The feebleminded 
have never reached normality because 
the brain, which is the instrument of 
the soul in the exercise of intelligence, 
~ has never sufficiently developed. Those 
persons who once possessed normal in- 
telligence, but lost it, are called, not 
feebleminded, but demented. 
On the basis of their ability to adjust 
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socially, the mentally deficient can be 
divided into four classes: 

1) Idiots, who have a mental age of 
less than two years, and an I. Q. of 
below twenty, present the picture of 
a more or less mature body governed 
by an infant’s brain. They are unable 
to guard themselves from common physi- 
cal dangers, and have to be dressed, 
fed, and cared for like a baby. Some 
never learn to walk or talk. If they 
do, the speech consists of mere grunts 
or monosyllables, and the gait is awk- 
ward and clumsy. Incapable of sus- 
tained effort or attention, with little 
memory or imagination, they have only 
a shallow emotional life. Anger, fear, 
curiosity, and an infantile type of play 
are occasionally manifested. Frequently 
sensory defects are present, and they do 
not seem to have much sense of pain. 
Some idiots are fairly responsive; others 
are uncooperative and destructive. Since 
they are very susceptible to disease, 
they usually die young. 

2) Imbeciles have a mental age of 
from two to seven and an I. Q. of from 
twenty to fifty. Like children of pre- 
school age, they can guard themselves 
against common dangers, dress, eat, and 
care for their own physical needs. Most 
can talk fairly well, though their vocab- 
ulary is small; but only a few can read 
or write. Imbeciles can be taught simple 
manual tasks. However, they require 
constant supervision, and are incapable 
of managing themselves or their affairs. 
Like grown-up children, they are often 
docile, happy and contented, love child- 
ish games and picture books, are emo- 
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tionally unstable, easily excited, and 
sometimes rebellious. Lacking initiative, 


_they often imitate the words and actions 


of others, are extremely gullible, and 
easily led. Attention and muscular con- 
trol is poor, though better than that of 
the idiot. ‘ 

3) Morons have a mental age of from 
seven to twelve, an I. Q. of from fifty 
to seventy. Although capable of some 
schooling and industrial training, of 
holding a job, and supporting them- 
selves to some extent, they need guid- 
ance and direction, because they are 
unable to compete on equal terms with 


_normal people. However, if the situa- 


tion is not too complicated, they can 
get along fairly well. Many routine and 
monotonous jobs, which would be too 
boring and unsatisfying for a person 
of more intelligent mind, are just right 
for those of the moron level. In fact, 
much of the tedious, but necessary work 
of the world is done by cheerful morons. 
Concentration, memory, judgment, and 
reasoning are below normal. They lack 
the finer aesthetic senses, and enjoy 
only the cruder types of humor. AIl- 
though the moron is not necessarily a 
criminal, still, because he has the strong 
impulses of an adult, without the in- 
telligence to foresee the consequences of 
his acts, he is prone to fall into evil 
habits, and at times into criminal be- 
havior. 

4) Borderline cases are of two kinds. 
One class consists of those who are be- 
low normal in I. Q., but have a special 
ability of getting along in society. The 
other class is made up of those who 
can pass the mental tests, but are un- 
able to adjust to social living, because 
they are emotionally unstable, or lack 
foresight and prudence. 

It is a mistake to think that the 
feebleminded can be discerned by their 
physical appearance, In an interesting 
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experiment, the director of an institu- 
tion for defectives made photographs of 
twenty-five feebleminded, and twenty- 
five normal boys. Those to whom the 
pictures were shown could not dis- 
tinguish between the two classes with 
any degree of accuracy. However, there 
are certain clinical types of mental 
deficiency which are accompanied by 
evident physical abnormalities. 

1) Mongolism is a condition char- 
acterized by a small rounded skull, slit- 
like eyes, sloping upward and outward, 


from which the defect has received its © 


name. The cause of mongolism is much 
disputed, but seems to consist in some 
defect in the parental germ-cells. These 
individuals are often happy, contented 
and affectionate. Although imbeciles in 
I. Q., they are capable of some mental 
and social development. 

2) Cretinism is due to deficient func- 
tion of the thyroid gland. Physically, 
the cretin is squat and dumpy, with 
broad, short hands, flat nose, thick lips, 
protruding abdomen, rough, dry skin, 
and wiry hair. Mentally, he is dull and 
sluggish, with the I. Q. of an idiot or 
low grade imbecile. Administration of 
thyroid extract, if begun early enough, 
can produce startling improvement. 

3) Hydrocephaly (‘water-head”) re- 
sults from an excess of fluid in the 
ventricles of the brain. The great pres- 
sure expands the head to abnormal size, 
and interferes with brain development. 
Most hydrocephalics die early; in those 
who survive, there will be a mentality 
ranging from idiocy to borderline in- 
telligence, depending on the severity of 
the cerebral pressure. 

4) Microcephaly is marked by an ab- 
normally small head, usually cone- 
shaped. The brain is likewise small and 
undeveloped. The mental level is usually 
that of an imbecile. 

5) Birth injury, cerebral inflamma; 
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tions, epilepsy, tumors, and like causes 
can produce other clinical types of 
mental defect. 

From feeblemindedness, one must 
carefully distinguish mental retardation, 
which consists in intellectual backward- 
ness due, not to lack of native intelli- 
gence, but to some physical, emotional, 
or environmental factor which is pre- 
venting the child from manifesting his 
true ability. Such conditions as poor 
eyesight, tuberculosis, and malnutrition 
can cause backwardness in school. Many 
a child has been thought feebleminded 
who merely needs glasses or a few square 
meals. Mental conflicts, too, can also 
absorb the attention of the boy or girl 
and prevent normal progress. Usually, 
if such causes can be removed, the back- 
wardness will disappear. Not a few 
famous men were thought to be men- 
tally deficient as children. 

Consequently, a diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness should not be made on the 
basis of school work or intelligence tests 
alone. The physical and emotional con- 
dition of the person, his general behavior, 
social adjustment, heredity, and environ- 
ment must all be taken into account. 

What part heredity plays as the 
source of feeblemindedness is much de- 
bated. Some experts emphasize the in- 
fluence of heredity; others consider that 
most cases are the result of causes oper- 
ating after conception. Some investiga- 

_tors claim to have found traces of in- 
heritance in 80% of the cases they have 
studied; others find heredity operating 
in only 20%. A conservative estimate 
would probably place the figure between 
30% and 50%. In general, the modern 
tendency has been to lessen the emphasis 
on heredity as cause of mental defici- 
ency. Practically, even abstracting from 
the moral aspects of: the question, it 
can be asserted that, although a feeble- 
minded person is more likely than a 
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normal individual to have defective 
children, no sound scientific basis has 
been established for depriving any per- 
son of the right to marry and beget 
children. 

With the exception of cases due to 
endocrine disorders, there is not much 
hope for restoring the feebleminded to 
normality. Hence, the problem of treat- 
ment resolves itself into trying to train 
them for useful, contented lives within 
the limit of their possibilities. Idiots 
and imbeciles must be placed in an in- 
stitution, unless the home environment | 
allows for adequate care. But it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to con- 
fine all morons or border-line cases. 
Actually, the institutions for the men- 
tally defective are filled to capacity, 
even though only a small percentage of 
the cases are being cared for in them. 

Idiots are untrainable; imbeciles can 
be taught simple tasks, such as basket- 
weaving, sewing, and gardening. Mor- 
ons can even receive some schooling, 
and be trained for industrial work. Re- 
ligious instruction and character train- 
ing in accordance with their capacity 
must have a place in their programs. 
Habits of hygiene should be instilled; 
and careful attention paid to their phys- . 
ical needs. In a word, whatever means 
will help the defective child attain to | 
as full and useful a life as possible 
should be adopted. Much has _ been 
done for them; much more remains to 
be done. 

Prevention of feeblemindedness, ham- 
pered by the present ignorance of causes, 
is limited to preventing injury to the 
child before, during, and after birth, 
and to providing a diet adequate in 
vitamins, 

Certain enthusiastic but misguided de- 
fenders of Eugenics have proposed as 
measures to prevent mental deficiency: 
1) euthanasia, or the killing off of the 
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- unfit; 2) segregation of the feebleminded 
in institutions; or 3) the prohibition 
of such to marry; 4) compulsory con- 
traception; 5) sterilization of mental de- 
fectives. All these proposals are not 
only immoral, but ineffective. 

They are immoral because they vio- 
late man’s right to life, to the integrity 
of his body, and to enter marriage. These 
rights are not given by the State and 
cannot be taken away by the State, 
except in some cases as a punishment 
for crime. Eugenists perhaps do not 
realize this, but they are implicitly sub- 
scribing to the doctrine that all human 
rights are from the State, and are com- 
pletely subject to the State. This is 
totalitarianism in its most virulent form. 
The Catholic Church stands up today, 
as she has through all the ages, in de- 
fending the sacredness of human life, 
the dignity and rights of man. Hence, 
Pius XI, in his Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage, wrote: ‘Public magistrates 
have no direct power over the bodies 
of their subjects; therefore, where no 
crime has taken place and there is no 
cause for grave punishment, they can 
never directly harm or tamper with 
the integrity of the body, either for 
_ reasons of Eugenics or for any other 
reasons.” 

The programs advocated by the Eu- 
genists are not only immoral, but in- 
effective. Only a small percentage of 
defectives, about 13% at most, are born 
of feebleminded parents. The other 
87% are the result of non-hereditary 
causes, or are the offspring of normal 


parents who have defective germ cells. 
It has been estimated that if all the 
feebleminded could be killed, segregated, 
or sterilized, it would take 2,000 years 
to reduce the proportion of feeblemind- 
edness from 1 per 1,000, to 1 per 10,000 
of the population. 


Considered from a purely pagan and 
materialistic viewpoint, mental defici- 
ency is one of the greatest misfortunes 
that can befall a human being. But, 
looked at in the light of faith, even 
this heavy cross is not without its con- 
solations. These defectives have an im- 
mortal soul and an eternal destiny with 
God. Those who are without the use 
of reason are incapable of sin, and hence 
after baptism are certain of a place in 
heaven, where there will be no more 
sickness or defect. Those with the use 
of reason have, like all other adults, 
sufficient grace to save their souls. 
Human wisdom and knowledge, after 
all, are of slight importance in compar- 
ison with the light that all men will 
receive when they look upon the face 
of God, the Infinite Truth. 


Moreover, the presence of these de- 
fectives in a community gives oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the great 
Christian virtue of charity. The Master 
has said: “What you do to the least 
of my brethren you do unto me.” Sure- 
ly, the least of all his brethren are those 
poor helpless ones, whose defective bod- 
ies deny during life full expression to 
the spiritual and immortal soul with 
which they are endowed. 


Achievement vs. Odds 


The United Negro College Fund recently publicized the following record 
achieved by thirty-three Negro institutions of higher learning: 3,200 Negro 
doctors, 1,400 dentists, 800 nurses, 1,000 lawyers, 27,000 students of college grade. 
The report referred moreover to many more thousands of trained teachers, journal- 
ists, social writers, clergymen, engineers, agricultural experts, writers, artists, 
musicians, bankers, merchants and businessmen. 
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Readers Retort 


(Readers are invited to express disagreement with any opinions or 
convictions expressed in The Liguorian. We like especially to receive 


such disagreement when it is sup 


rted by evidence or authority. The 


editors reserve the right to condense long letters.) 


Seattle, Wash. 

In your article on the power of pamphlets, 
you quote the Rev. Bonaventure Fitzgerald 
as saying that the problem is not one of pro- 
duction but of distribution. Perhaps you will 
find the answer to that problem in the fact 
that in the attempt to spread pamphlets made 
by the same priest, $72 was asked for the 
400 pamphlets per month for a year. Now 
in these days of high living costs, where can 
any ordinary man find $72 to put into pam- 
phlets? The only way people will accept 
pamphlets is when they can get them free. 
We should take an example from the Prot- 
estants, who have countless centers about 
the country (there is one near my home) 
offering free literature in any quantity for 
distribution. That is why their racks are 
* scattered all over town and everywhere... . 


Ba yey: 


Our correspondent misread the reference 
to the $72 deal. No attempt was made 
by Father Fitzgerald to get individual 
Catholics to subscribe to this plan; the 
offer was made to parishes as a whole. 
No one would expect an ordinary working 
Catholic to assume such an expense... . 
We do agree with F. J. J. that there must 
be more giving away of Catholic pam- 
phlets if the cause of spreading the faith 
is rightly to be served. Practically every 
evangelical sect in the country is ready 
to hand out free literature to anyone, and 
to send it through the mails with no ex- 
pectancy of a return. The Liguorian fond- 
ly hopes to be in a position to do such 
things within a short time, i.e., as soon 
as its new home at Liguori, Missouri, will 
be standing on its own financial feet. 

The Editor. 


Kerrick, Minn. 

Your “Pamphlet Power” interested me. There 
is no denying the good pamphlets do, and 
only God knows how many have been brought 
back to the sacraments and converted through 
them. . . . The problem is distribution, and 
may a layman make some suggestions? I 
used to be a travelling salesman, and many 
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a long evening I passed having fun with pam- 
phlets. I’d put a dozen or more in my pocket 
and go “window-shopping”, and while looking 
at a display in a store, leave a pamphlet 
lying on the edge of the window. Then I’d 
move on to the next store and watch what 
happened. An occasional person would pick 
up the pamphlet and then put it back, but 
most of the passers-by would first-look about 
to see whether anybody was watching and 
then slip it into their pocket or purse. Never 
did I see one thrown away. . . .Very few 
will use such methods, however, and the real 
problem is to get the pamphlets out of the 
racks. We should forget the profit side of 
the deal and give them away. Any group, 
the K. C.’s, Holy Name Society, the Legion 
of Mary, should readily put out something, 
or hold a card party, to cover the cost. It is 
the five or ten cents tagged on each pam- 
phlet that stops them from going out. Not 
necessarily that people are stingy, but in most 
cases it is just plain sales resistance—some- 
body is trying to sell them something they 
don’t want... . 
RP. Hi: 


Ditto what we said above. Pamphlets 
need crusaders, who will leave them about 
freely in every kind of public place, as 
our corerspondent has been doing. And 
Catholic organizations may well take the 
hint: that they should make an essential 
part of their activities the spreading of 
Catholic literature—free. 

The Editor. 


New Orleans, La. 

A shut-in friend of mine is much disturbed 
over something she read in a back number 
of the Liguorian, to the effect that those who 
have tried to live good lives and have re- 
ceived the last sacraments may have to remain 
in purgatory for a long time, while a great 
sinner may attain heaven immediately be- 
cause of a dying act of repentance that purged 
all egoism from his soul. . . . We would like 
to know why the good, pious person, who 
perhaps received Communion every day, will 
have to remain for a long time in Purgatory, 
while it is made to seem so easy for the 


sinner to become perfect in his dying moments 
and thus to’ enter heaven at once. 
AVG 


It was not stated in The Liguorian that 
the sinner always does make his act of 
contrition so perfect that he is spared from 
all purgatory, nor that the pious person 
will always find himself doomed to a long 
purgatory. The point was made that it 
is possible that a seemingly pious person 
may turn out to have been not so truly 
pious at all, having cherished many little 
faults that were not seriously combatted 
at all, and that a great sinner may not 
have been so evil as he appeared, because 
of lack of instruction, opportunity, etc. 
However, both these would be exceptional 
cases; in the ordinary run of things, the 
truly pious person who is trying to be a 
saint will have little purgatory to suffer, 
and the great sinner who has offended God 
often will still have much to atone for in 
purgatory, despite a last moment confession. 

The Editor. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
T have a bone to pick with The Liguorian 
office. . . . Why is it that I did not receive 
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a notice of the expiration of my subscription? 
It was only by chance that I noticed it was 
about to run out and I am enclosing my re- ' 
newal so that I shall not miss the next issue. 
Over the past several weeks I have been bom- 
barded with notices, appeals, promises and 
bonuses for the purpose of getting me to re- 
new my subscription to the Readers’ Digest, 
but no notice at all from The Liguorian, which, 
to my mind is far more valuable than R. D. 
Don’t let your subscribers down. 
C. H. 


We are sorry, but at the same time 
pleased with such “retorts”. Perhaps when 
we have several million subscribers, like 
R. D., we shall be able to send out half 
a dozen renewal notices within a few weeks. 
Meanwhile, as we are laying the founda- 
tions at Liguori, Missouri, there are bound 
to be slip-ups and mistakes, even in the 
important business of sending out single 
notices of expiration. God knows that we 
want and need the renewals if our work 
is to succeed and progress to the point 
where it will offer some real competition to 
the pagan, unmoral and immoral literature 
that floods the stands and inundates homes. 
Don’t let us miss anyone. 

The Editor 


Military Leadershi p 


, There has been a strong trend recently toward the selection of Army and Navy 
leaders for important government jobs. Here are a few: 
General Marshall—Secretary of State 
Admiral Leahy—Presidential Advisor 
General Bedell Smith—Ambassador to Russia 
Admiral Kirk—Ambassador to Belgium 


General Holcomb—Minister to South Africa 

General Hines—Ambassador to Panama 

General Fleming—Head of Federal Works Agency 

Admiral Smith—Chairman of Maritime Commission 
This trend, of course, is easy to understand: it is difficult to find qualified civilians 
who are willing to take on such jobs. 


Description of a Woman 


St. Teresa was utterly womanly, and had all the greatness, distinction, and 
grace that are signified by that term. She had all a woman’s quick intuition, and 
a good deal of a woman’s incapacity for discernment of character. The logical 
processes of discursive reasoning were as distasteful to her as they are to the 
average member of her sex. She had a woman’s quick sensibility and responsive- 
ness to all that is attractively noble. She had, too, a woman’s unselfish impetu- 
osity in giving herself, regardless of cost in terms of pain and hardship, to what- 
ever captured her affections. 

Edward Leen, S.S.Sp. 
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-_- Bill and Bea 


This story is not fiction. It is told just as it happened, even to the 
first names of the young people. It is like a breath of wholesome, 
fresh air in an age that is often humidly depressing as to marriage, 
family, home. We hope you find it so. 


D. J. Corrigan 


ALL WAS set for the wedding on the 
morrow. Bill and Beatrice had each 
made a three-day retreat and were saun- 
tering, hand in hand, down the avenue. 
They had just left the rectory, where 
Fr. X had given them their final in- 
struction, put them through their re- 
hearsal and had heard their confessions. 
The world seemed quiet and serene until 
Bill finally opened his mouth: 

“You know, Bea, I’m not quite sure 
that I should go through with this. I 
am beginning to wonder whether I 
shouldn’t go off to the seminary and 
become a priest.” 

Bea stopped dead in her tracks. ‘Well, 
if that’s the way you feel, you had 
better let go my hand right now!” 

Needless to say, Bill did not go to 
the seminary. He and Beatrice are very 
happily married today with three little 
boys and a fourth—a girl this time, 
they hope—to come. But to Bill and 
Bea their marriage is a kind of priest- 
hood, in which the little ones are their 
flock, their home their sanctuary, and 
their willingness to give themselves their 
sacrifice. To put it shortly, they live 
in joyous awe at the tremendous task 
and responsibility entrusted to them as 
quasi-co-creators with God. 

Yet, strange to say, just a few weeks 
before their marriage Bill was to all 
practical purposes a pagan, and Bea 
was a fallen-away Catholic! 

Today Bill is a successful young com- 
mercial artist. But it is the pure artistry 
of his calling that intrigues him, and 
he loves to spend hours, when he can 
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spare them, over a portrait or a wood- 
land scene. At one time he had his 
heart set on a musical career and spent 
four years under the tutelage of Madame 
Vedda Karst, the teacher of Helen 
Traubel. But after a few recitals he 
turned, for its practical benefits, to his 
dexterity with paints and pencil. He 
is happy in his work. 

“T was baptized as a baby,” said 
Bill. “But that is as far as my Catholic 
up-bringing went. My mother was di- 
vorced and married again, and I was 
really raised by my grandparents. They 
were all baptized too, but never went 
to Mass or the Sacraments. 

“Then when I was about eight, I had 
an accident and broke my leg. During 
my long stay in the hospital I became 
acquainted with the chaplain, Father 
Vanverloh. He suggested that since I 
was baptized I should take instructions 
and make my First Communion. I 
thought it was a good idea. 

“For some time after my First Com- | 
munion I hobbled to Mass all alone on 
my crutches. But I was frightened and 
after a time gave it up. When your 
parents don’t go, it just doesn’t work. 
When I met Bea, the Church didn’t 
mean a thing to me.” 

Although Bill is too good a Christian 
to let it embitter him, one can almost 
detect a trace of resentment in his voice 
nowadays, when he describes what his 
family, by their neglect of the real 
values in life, almost let him in for. 

“Neither Bea nor I ever had much 
in the way of family life,” went on 
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Bill, “and when we agreed to marriage, 


we decided, God-willing, to have a real 


\ 


family.” 

“And what happened to you, Bea?” 
I asked. 

“Public high school,” replied the 
young mother, at the same time throw- 
ing a quick glance at the nursery, whence 
an unusually loud roar was erupting. 
“When I graduated from the eighth 
grade at St. Margaret’s, some of my 
friends were going to public high school 
and I thought it would be a smart thing 
to do. After a while religion didn’t 
mean a thing to me and I just gave up 
everything, 

“There were other things too,” she 
continued. “When I was ten, my 
mother, who was always a good Catholic, 
had a nervous breakdown and she has 
been in a sanitarium ever since. My 
father, while he wanted us to go to 
Church, was continually making critical, 
even blasphemous remarks about priests 
and religion, and that did not help. 

“Once out of school I got a job and 
spent five years in an office. I continued 
on in my irreligious way, almost up 
to the time of our marriage. Then one 
day a devout Catholic girl in the office, 
named Pauline, left a book under my 
nose. I asked her whether I couldn’t 
take it home and read it. It was ‘Why 
Catholics Believe’, by Father Scott. I 
read the first two chapters on my way 
home on the street car and I believe 
that I was convinced then and there 
that I was all wrong. Anyway, it was 
Friday and when I got home I refused 
to touch any meat, for which they all 
laughed at me. I had been eating meat 
every Friday without a qualm. In the 
n.é2 itime I had met Bill.” 


‘Remember, Bea,” spoke up her hus- ° 


band. “There was something else that 
affected you at that time. I had been 
singing with the choir in a Jewish 


{ 
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Temple and I picked up a non-Catholic 
bible some place and gave it to you. 
You began to read at random and came 
to the Last Supper. When you came to 
our Lord’s command: ‘Do this in com- 
memoration of Me’, you said to your- 
self: ‘Why, only the Catholics are doing 
that.’ ”’ 

“There was another strange thing,” 
said Bea. “After I met Bill, for some 
peculiar reason I started going to Mass 
occasionally.” 

“T know that I didn’t help her in that,” 
interposed Bill. “But for some reason 
too at that time I decided I had better 
try to get control over some of my 
bad habits. I guess it was about the 
only thing I knew at that time to make 
myself worthy of her. 

“T first saw her in a restaurant,” 
smiled her husband, as though it evi- 
dently was a happy recollection. “Right 
then and there I expressed a desire to 
an artist friend of mine to meet her, 
and some time later he arranged to have 
me introduced to her father. Her father 
was an artist, too, and we decided to 
collaborate on a studio. Then after 
much contriving he invited me to his 
home and I finally met the ‘girl of my 
dreams’.” 

“Then a year and a half later, in 
April, 1942,” explained Bea, “we de- 
cided to get married. But did we get 
a frosty reception from our folks!” 

“Bea’s relatives didn’t want me,” 
stated Bill, ‘because I was a no good 
pagan. And my people did not approve 
of her because they were set on a career 
for their boy and she was not important 
enough. I’ll never forget when my 
mother yelled at me: ‘She'll make a 
d—— Catholic of you!’ ” 

“Then there was that time in the 
park.” This from Bea. “We both used | 
to take our lunches to work and. then 
meet in the park and eat them together. 
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That was where we decided on how to 
get married.” 

“By this time I was singing in the 
_ First Congregational Church,” continued 
Bill. “T was telling Bea this day how 
the minister had come to me and asked 
about my yearly income. He was evi- 
dently sizing me up as a prospective 
parishioner. ‘What difference does it 
make?’ asked Bea. ‘Well,’ I told her, 
‘I guess I’ll have to let him know, if 
he is going to marry us.’ At that Bea 
almost had a fit.” 

“T told him that if we were going 
to be married, it would be done by a 
priest,” interjected Bea. “That was one 
thing I held on to in spite of the wreck- 
age of my faith.” 

“At that time it wouldn’t have made 
any difference to me,” said Bill. “It 
could have been by a judge, minister 
or priest. I had absolutely no interest 
in nor conviction concerning religion. 
But I was really scared to meet a 
priest!” 

In this crisis the young couple ap- 
pealed to Pauline. This little lay mis- 
sionary took them to Father Madigan, 
S. J., but as he was leaving town, he 
turned them over to Father Stauffen. 

“Yes, for two months Father Stauffen 
really gave us the works,” declared Bill. 
“Some of those instructions lasted until 
two in the morning. Once he convinced 
me of the existence of God, everything 
else fell into place so logically that I 
was really converted. I began to see 
how important the Catholic religion is 
to a happy marriage. Then it was that 
I said to Bea: ‘We had better do this 
right: let’s go the whole way and be 
real Catholics before our marriage.’ ” 

They were married in June of 1942. 

_ Just the other day Bea remarked: 
“Occasionally I feel a pang of resent- 
ment at having to be confined at home 


look at these youngsters and say to 
myself: What could I be doing in life 
more important and more glorious than 
this—training my own little ones? Then 
there is no more discontent.” 

“On the subject of children,” volun- 
teered Bill, “most of our friends are 
non-Catholics and their attitude and 
words sometimes hurt. But then, when 
we see the hollowness and oftentimes 
the wreckage of their marriages, we see 
how wise we are. We know of some 
cases where these friends have refused 
to have children, then later on when 
they wanted them, couldn’t have them. 
Bea and I both want a large family 
of children.” 

His wife continued: 
after Charlie, our second boy, was born, 
we were so happy that we thought some- 
thing was wrong. I wrote to Father 


Stauffen and asked him whether we . 


shouldn’t pray for crosses. We laughed 
when his answer came back: ‘Lord, don’t 
pray for crosses; you'll get plenty of 
them soon enough.’ ” 

Then Bill: “Bea and I often talk 
about what a dreadful thing divorce 
would be for ourselves and especially 
for our little ones. Sometimes we feel 
like locking the doors and windows and 
shutting the whole world out of our 
marriage. From the beginning we re- 
solved always to talk over everything 
that each would do with the other, and 
it has worked.” 

“Did you ever have any serious 
squabbles?” I asked. 

“Ves, we have had a few,” answered 
her husband. “But we have always got 
together before the evening was out and 
both ended up blowing our noses,” 

“Bill is always very thoughtful about 
flowers on anniversaries,” continued 
Bea. “That helps more than he realizes.” 

“But Bea makes very good pies and 


” 


“T remember. 


= 


with the children so much. But then I. chocolate cakes,” beamed her husband. Sz 
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“Look at my girth!” 


His wife went on in her soft voice: | 


“There were some things to which I 
found it hard to adapt myself with Bill, 
and I suppose there were things that 
Bill found difficult with me. (At this 
her husband shook his head—no.) There 
were his hobbies. When he got inter- 
ested in photography, for a year I had 
to get used to sitting alone in the eve- 
nings after the children were in bed, 
while he spent hours down in that dark 
room. But then about that time I read 
a book: ‘The Family That Overtook 
Christ’ and it helped. When the young- 
sters are screaming and I am about at 
my wit’s end, I remember the predom- 
inant theme of that book: ‘Love Serves’ 
and I calm down.” 

Like other Catholic parents with small 
children, Bill and Bea go to different 
Masses on Sunday. Usually Bill gets 
out for an early one, then later drops 
his wife at the church and takes the 
children for a drive. ‘Sunday morning,” 
he remarked, “used to be a great morn- 
ing for sleep, when I was a pagan.” 
They have already trained the young- 
sters in their morning and night, before 
and after meal prayers, but the family 
rosary is still a little too much for them. 
“Tt is prayer and our faith that have 
made our marriage a success so far,” 
said Bea, “When the going gets rough, 
it’s our religion that gives us some- 
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thing to hang on to and to trust that 
all will come out right. I can see how 
married people without religious con- 
victions can easily end up in divorce.” 

“Ves,” said her husband, “the Cath- 
olic religion and its truths are so con- 
vincing that we have no doubts about 
our duty and no real fears, regarding 
the future. Bea and I talk of death 
often and our only hope is that we 


_ shall both live long enough to give the 


children the proper start in life they 
need. Our only fear is that we are not 
doing our part of it right. I guess it’s 
the same with all young couples, but 
raising children is an entirely new ex- 
perience. We wonder whether we are 
too strict or too lenient, whether we. 
are fair to each, whether we are giving 
them the proper example and best re- 
ligious training. Anyway, I am con- 
vinced of one thing: all the glamor and 
success of an artistic career couldn’t 
even begin to compare with a few mo- 
ments of the real happiness that Bea 
and I have had with our children.” 

At this point in the interview little 
Tommy, the youngest, woke up in his 
crib and being hungry, began to bawl. 
While Bea went to look after his needs, 
I asked Bill: “Do you have any more 
comments to offer?” 

“Only this,” he laughed. “My advice 
to young married couples with three 
small children is: ‘Don’t have a dog.’ ” 
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Your Value 


The following statistics have been often published but it is good to repeat 
them from time to time for the sake of humility in regard to purely physical 
beauty and achievements: In the human body there is enough 


Hydrogen to lift a balloon. 
Iron to make five carpet tacks. 
Carbon to make 9,360 pencils. 
Salt for a dinner party. 


Phosporous to make 8,064 matches. 


ae 


Nine and one half gallons of water. 
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Three Minute Jnstruction 


How Many Religions Are True? 

Frequently heard statements are the following: “All religions 
are equally true;” “one religion is as good as another”; “different 
religions are merely different roads to the same goal”. Here are 
10 reasons why one religion is not as good as another, or why there 
cannot be several religions equally true: 

1. Because different religions contradict one another, at least in some 
points, and contradictions can never be equally true. 

2. Because religion is an exact science—the science of what God demands 
of men and what men owe to God—and no science can maintain that 
opposite propositions are equally true. 

3. Because all men have the same nature, the same destiny, the same 
needs, the same laws and the same God, and therefore there must be only 
one true religion intended for all. ., 

4. Because religion is truth—the truth about the proper relationship 
between man and God—and truth is objective, unchangeable, indivisible 
and one. 

5. Because different religions offer different ideas about God and His 
will for mankind, whereas God is one and always the same, and there can 
be ony one true concept concerning Him. 

6. Because different religions preach or maintain opposite moral pre- 
cepts, e.g., concerning divorce and remarriage, whereas God could not say 
to one man: “Divorce and remarriage are prohibited to you under pain 
of damnation,” and to another: “Divorce and remarriage are approved 
for you.” 

7. Because Jesus Christ is the only Saviour and Redeemer of mankind, 
and He said to His apostles: “Go and teach all nations, whatsoever I have 
commanded you, and he that believeth (all that I have commanded): shall 
be saved; he that believeth not (all that I have commanded) shall be 
condemned. (cf. Mark, 16:16.) 

8. Because it is a matter of history that Christ did found one Church, 
and said to that one Church: “He that heareth you, heareth me; he that 
despiseth you, despiseth me.” (Luke 10:16.) 

9. Because nowhere, in all Christ’s teachings in the Bible, can a state- 
ment be found to the effect that there can be more than one true religion. 

10. Because, since men proclaimed the proposition that “all religions 
are equally true,” so many hundreds of religions have been invented, so 
wildly contradictory in belief and practice, that many men have been 
moved to say “There is no truth in religion at all.” 

Therefore it is the duty of every human being to satisfy his mind 
that he is practicing the one true religion, and, in doubt, to seek 


out the one that is unmistakably true. 
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Trial Without Justice 


A contemporary record of heroism, this story should be of special 
interest to all present day Americans. 


H. J]. O’Connell 


“TO ALL the charges brought against 
me here in this court, I answer that 
my conscience is clear in every way. 
.. . I shall not try to defend myself, 
nor shall I appeal against the verdict. 
For my convictions I am able to bear 
not only ridicule, hatred, and humilia- 
tion, but I am ready at any moment 
to die.” 

Less than two years ago Msgr. Aloy- 
sius Stepinac, Archbishop of Zagreb, in 
Jugoslavia, pronounced these words with 
calm dignity before a Communist court, 
from which all semblance of justice had 
been banished. As he spoke, he was 
awaiting a pre-arranged verdict, con- 
scious that not he himself, but the 
Catholic Church was on trial. 

That Msgr. Stepinac showed no fear 
of the inevitable sentence is not sur- 
prising to one who knows the story of 
his life. From his youth, he had demon- 
strated the quality of high courage. 
Conscripted into the army during the 
First World War, he attained the rank 
of second-lieutenant, twice won the 
Medal for Valor, and received the Jugo- 
slav equivalent of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

Several years after the end of the 
war, he entered the seminary, and, fol- 
lowing a brilliant course of studies, was 
ordained in 1930. At the age of thirty- 
six, in recognition of his outstanding 
qualities of mind and spirit, he was 
made Coadjutor, and the next year be- 
came Archbishop, of Zagreb, capital of 
Croatia, which is one of the three sec- 
tions of Jugoslavia. 

When the Germany army rolled into 
his homeland in 1941, a task of great 
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difficulty and responsibility confronted 
the young archbishop, as the care and 
protection of the poor and the refugees 
devolved almost entirely upon him. 
Fearlessly, in the tradition of courageous 
bishops through the ages, he stood 
against the paganism and inhumanity 
of the conquerors. In that oppressed 
land, his was almost the only voice 
raised in defense of the rights and dig- 
nity of man. 

The Jews, in particular, found in him 
a helper and defender in their hour of 
need. Again and again, from the pulpit 
of his Cathedral he condemned the per- 
secution of men because of nationality, 
creed, or race. Despite obstacles put 
in his way by the authorities, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing food to the trainloads 
of starving Jews who passed through 
Zagreb on their way to concentration 
camps. On their arrival at the camps, 
he continued to help them as best he 
could, and even risked his own life by 
hiding fugitives in his palace, and help- 
ing them to get secretly to places of 
safety. 

How determined was his defense of 
human dignity and freedom is clear 
from an incident that occurred in 1942. 
Two priests and six nuns were of Jewish 
descent, and therefore had to wear the 
yellow “Star of David”, prescribed for 
all of their race. The indignation of 
the Catholic people was go great that 
the authorities exempted these eight 
from the law. But the archbishop de- 
clared in a sermon: “I have ordered 
these priests and nuns to continue to 
wear this sign of belonging to the people 
from which Our Saviour was born, as 
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long as others will have to do so.” 

The archbishop’s sermons, which were 
always attended by huge crowds, were 
quoted against the Nazis by the British 
and American Offices of War Informa- 
tion, and even broadcast on the Com- 
munist-controlled radio. His estate was 
plundered, his parents’ home destroyed, 
and his brother executed by the Ger- 
mans. Yet, later on, Msgr. Stepinac was 
accused by the Communists of “collab- 
oration with the Fascists!” 

It is true that he did not openly and 
formally break with the Nazi-controlled 
government. But, as he explained many 
times, in his position he could not do 
so. After all, this government was then 
in actual power, and as archbishop of 
a huge diocese he had to maintain some 
relations with it. Besides, if he pushed 
matters to a complete rupture, he would 
be banished, and the many dependent 
on his help and guidance would be left 
totally without assistance. 

At length, the fortunes of war 
changed. The Germans and Italians 
were driven out, and, in the confusion, 
the Communists under Tito, with Rus- 
sian aid, took control of the country. 
For the Croats, who are almost all Cath- 
olics, it meant only the exchange of a 
harsh master for one even more cruel. 

Hating the Catholic Church as their 
worst enemy, the Communists insti- 
tuted a campaign of bitter persecution 
and terror. Priests were killed, impris- 
oned, and exiled, often without a pre- 
tense of trial. Of the 1,916 priests in 
Jugoslavia in 1939, only 401 were left 
in 1946. Every archbishop and bishop 
was arrested and detained in prison. 
Over 400,000 of the Catholic laity were 
killed in Croatia alone. The Catholic 
Press was completely suppressed at the 
very time that a campaign of anti- 
Catholic propaganda was being carried 
on in Communist papers. Catholic 
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schools and institutions were closed, and 
Catholic youths barred from higher edu- 
cation as “reactionaries”. Churches were 
profaned and destroyed, shrines des- 
ecrated, convents seized, and the nuns 
dispersed. Atheism is at present openly 
taught in the schools, while religious 
instruction is curtailed or forbidden. 
Compulsory work or attendance at dem- 
onstrations on Sunday morning renders 
attendance at Mass impossible. No 
chaplain is allowed in the Yugoslav 
army, and the soldiers are forbidden to 
enter a church, or call for a priest when 
dying. 

The bishops of Jugoslavia, led by 
the archbishop of Zagreb, protested in 
several joint pastoral letters against the 
violation of religious liberty and freedom 
of conscience; but to no avail. Msgr. 
Stepinac was arrested, shortly after the 
close of the war, and imprisoned for 
seventeen days. Upon his release, he 
continued to protest against the Com- 
munists’ disregard for human rights with 
the same courage he had shown in with- 
standing the Nazis. He was answered 
with insults and a campaign of vilifica- 
tion, in which the same false and mali- 
cious accusations were made that were 
later brought up in his so-called “‘trial’’. 
Randolph Churchill, son of Winston, 
recognized the direction in which things 
were drifting when he wrote in the 
Daily Telegraph of January 3, 1946: 
“The Jugoslav propaganda against the 
archbishop of Zagreb has only one pur- 
pose, ie., to prepare the trial of the 
archbishop.” 

Msgr. Stepinac’s final arrest occurred 
at six a. m., September 18, 1946. He 
was rushed to trial on September 30th, 
having been allowed only one hour to 
talk to his lawyers. The character of 
the court in which he was tried allowed 
for any abuse of justice. The whole 
legal and judicial procedure of Jugo- 
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siavia had been swept away, and in its 
place were substituted ‘‘People’s Courts”, 
in which men without any legal train- 
ing acted as judges. Their decisions 
were made “not according to the dead 
letter of the law, but by the proper 
healthy conception of the people’’, i.e., 
according to the whim of the judges. 
The Trustee for Legal Affairs of the 
Anti-Fascist Council of Serbia stated: 


“In the course of the national liberation 
struggle, the people have swept away the 
old authority in all its forms, including 
the legal system. . . . The people have 
developed their own people’s legal system.” 


With regard to the choice of judges, 
the Radio Belgrade declared: 


“It is not important that the judges be 
professionals; it is important that they 
have democratic ideas, and are devoted to 
the Movement.” 


The three judges appointed for Arch- 
bishop Stepinac’s trial did not even try 
to show impartiality, but plainly con- 
sidered the defendant guilty from the 
start. In the most arbitrary manner, 
they disposed of the defense. The Presi- 
dent of the Court refused, without giv- 
ing any reasons, to hear the fourteen 
principal defense-witnesses. Most of the 
documentary evidence submitted by 
Msgr. Stepinac’s counsel was excluded 
with the declaration that it was either 
not pertinent or not important. When 
the archbishop’s lawyer tried to speak, 
he was accused of trying merely to pro- 
long the trial, although the Public Pros- 
ecutor had used up forty-eight hours, 
while the two lawyers for the defense 
had been allowed a total of only about 
twenty minutes! Even the audience in 
the court-room was carefully picked. 
Admission was by tickets, which were 
distributed by the Communists. 

The indictment against the arch- 
bishop contained six principal accusa- 


tions, all of which were either entirely 
false, or were malicious distortions of 
the truth. 


1) He was accused of being a mem- 


ber and instigator of certain terrorist 
groups, and of participating in their 
crimes. In making this assertion, the 
Communists took advantage of a co- 
incidence of names between a Catholic 
Youth organization, founded twenty 
years before, which called itself the 
“Crusaders”, and a separate and distinct 
anti-Communist organization, formed 
toward the end of the war, which used 
the same name. The archbishop was 
charged with being the leader of the 
latter group, with whose establishment 
he had no connection. As for his foment- 
ing of terrorism, he challenged them to 
produce proof, but none was forthcom- 
ing. 

2) He was assailed for collaborating 
with the Fascists during the war. Msgr. 
Stepinac’s record of heroism, as pre- 
viously outlined, is sufficient refutation 
of this charge. 

3) It was stated that he forced cer- 
tain groups of orthodox Serbs to embrace 
Catholicism. Actually, the archbishop 
strongly opposed forced conversions, and 
publicly proclaimed that. only those 
should be received into the Church who 
were converted of their own free will. 

4) Another accusation was that, as 
Military Vicar, he instigated the chap- 
lains to incite the soldiers to acts of 
terrorism and to oppose “the struggle 
for liberation.” Msgr. Stepinac was, in- 
deed, appointed Military Vicar, and, as 
such, had the chaplains and soldiers of 
the various armies under his spiritual 
care. But as for inciting them to acts 
of terrorism, no proof was offered. 

5) It was also asserted that he made 
the Catholic Press an organ for pro- 
Fascist propaganda, and for opposing 
the national liberation struggle. The 
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truth is that the newspapers mentioned 
were private enterprises, under the con- 
trol of the government then in power, 
rather than of the archbishop. Some 
of these very papers even attacked Msgr. 
Stepinac and accused him of “meddling 
in politics,” because of his opposition 
to certain policies. 

6) Lastly, it was said that he con- 
cealed some criminal documents in his 
palace. He did, it is true, keep docu- 
ments of the former government that 
had ben entrusted to him for safekeep- 
ing; but ,as soon as the Communists 
came into power, he informed them of 
these documents, and was instructed to 
hold them until it could be decided 
what was to be done with them. 

In order to show his opinion of the 
prejudice of the court, and to bring 
out the sham trial for what it really 
was, Msgr. Stepinac refused to defend 
himself, declaring: “Time will have its 
own reward, when I have the right to 
say what I want to say.” This silence 
greatly exasperated his enemies, and 
caused the Public Prosecutor to say: 
“You are trying to assume the role of 
a martyr, like Jesus before Pilate. Your 
silence is a concealment of your acts. 
You wanted to put a knife in the back 
of the Croat people.” 

At last the archbishop broke his 
silence, and in an address of thirty-eight 
minutes stated his side of the case. 
First, answering the charges one by 
one, he proved his innocence by cold, 


clear logic. Then, taking the offensive, 
he brought out in detail the persecution 
to which the Church had been subjected 
in Jugoslavia, making it evident that 
his own trial was but one aspect of 
that persecution. After making an ap- 
peal, which he knew to be hopeless, 
for an agreement on religious matters 
between the Communist government 
and the Holy See, he concluded with 
the declaration: “As for myself, and 
the verdict, I seek no mercy. My con- 
science is clear.” 


That he would be judged guilty was 
a foregone conclusion. The only ques- 
tion was what the penalty would be. 
On October 11th the decision of the 
court was announced. The archbishop 
was sentenced to sixteen years of forced 
labor. 


For almost two years, Archbishop 
Stepinac has been in his lonely prison. 
He is separated from his flock, and from 
the poor he loved so well. No longer 
can his voice ring out the message of 
human freedom and the dignity of each 
man before God. But he can have the 
consolation of knowing that his silent 
suffering is preaching more effectively 
than any sermon, proclaiming to the 
world that every human right: freedom 
of conscience, justice before the law, all 
the liberties that free men hold dear, 
exist no more where the red hand of 
Godless Communism wields its enslaving 
power. 
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For Brides 


The author of Dives and Pauper, a medieval book, has these wise words of 


comment on a bridal custom of the times: 


“Three ornaments at marriage belong principally to the wife: a rynge on her 
finger, a brooche on hyr breste, and a garland on hir head. The rynge betokeneth 
true love; the brooche betokeneth clenness of herte and chastity that she ought 
to have; and the garland betokeneth the gladness and the dignity of the sacra- 


ment of wedlock.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


Problem: In a gathering of married people not long ago, I heard a man 
who had been married for 20 years boast as follows: “I had two children 
during the first five years of my married life, and during the rest of the time 
I’ve practiced birth-control. This has never stopped me from receiving Com- 
munion; I’ve gone every Sunday of my life. I just don’t believe that birth- 
control is a sin, and I won’t let priests or Pope tell me that it is. They 
are entitled to their opinion and I am entitled to mine.” What are we to 
think of such a statement? 


Solution: Just as in heaven there are “many mansions”, and different 
degrees of happiness and glory, so in hell there are degrees of capacity for 
suffering, and it is hard not to believe that the most terrible suffering will 
be the lot of those who have deliberately resisted the authority of God as 
made manifest to them, and then scandalously boasted about their resistance. 
Of course one must not forget the possibility that the man who spoke the 
above words was a moron or a half-wit (unknown as such to his friends), 
and therefore not to be held responsible for what he did or said. Only God 
can judge the lack of responsibility that arises from some form of feeble- 
mindedness. 


For a person of sane and mature mind and with elementary Catholic instruc- 
tion, to speak as this man spoke is to exercise a form of pride that has 
been visible in all the greatest crimes in the world’s history. The essence 
of religion is subjection and obedience to God, as His will has been made 
known in the natural law, the teaching of His Son, and the doctrines and 
commands of His Church. No man can be forced to submit to God, nor to 
enter heaven, nor to escape hell. Neither can any man be forced to obey 
a specific law of God, such as the prohibition of birth-prevention. Thus a 
married person is free to prefer comforts and conveniences on earth to God’s 
law and God’s heaven, as many have done and are doing today. But when 
a man adds to that choice the statement that he knows better than God, 
and when he sacrilegiously receives in Holy Communion the same God who 
imposed upon him the law that he flouts, he is asking for a terrifying eternity. 
May God have mercy upon him, and open his eyes to the terrible thing 
he has done, and grant him repentance unto blood and tears! 
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The Kiss 


There is both humor and warning in this story, for those who are 
inclined at times to let their hearts run away with their heads. 


E. F. Miller 


IT IS not often that a Mother Superior 
of a highly-respected convent here in 
the United States kisses a man, espe- 
cially a strange man who just happened 
by and whom she had known only a 
couple of days at the most—and that 
in front of her whole community, in- 
cluding the young sisters who were so 
recently out of the novitiate that they 
were still wearing their original veil. 
Ordinarily such a procedure would cause 
at least a raising of the brows and a 
subdued intaking of breath on the part 
of even the oldest and most tolerant 
of the nuns. The younger ones would 
discreetly turn aside their heads and 
fall into animated conversation with 
their companions. But none of these 
things happened. All looked on with 
evident approval; and it is reported 
that a few followed the example of the 
Mother Superior and kissed a man too, 
the same man, of course. 

The blame for this indiscretion can 
be laid squarely on the times. The days 
are troubled, and uneasy are the heads 
of men that sleep on pillows at night. 
No one knows just what will happen 
next in the world of politics and inter- 
national law. And there is such a bustle 
of people coming into the country from 
strange and far-off places in an effort 
to secure food and clothing for the starv- 
ing multitudes who are the direct vic- 
tims of the recent war. One can hardly 
take the latch off the door in the morn- 
ing without finding someone on the 
threshold with papers all in order asking 
for the kindness of a donation for the 
little children of Bosnia or the cad- 
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averous women of Lithuania. And 
Americans have the happy quality of 
listening to these petitions and doing 
what they can. Undoubtedly that is 
why God has blessed this country as 
wonderfully as He has. Charity covers 
a multitude of sins. 

Sisters are no exception to this rule 
of helpful sympathy and sympathetic 
help. From the fact that they are Ameri- 
cans just as much so as Betsy Ross or 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion stems their indigenous and natural 
generosity; and from the fact that they 
are the dedicated of God just as much 
so as an angel or an archangel stems 
their charity which is generosity elevated 
and supernaturalized and made into a 
shining virtue. Let no man (or woman 
either) say that the front door, or at 
least a small aperture in the front door, 
of a convent, any convent, was not 
thrown open to him in the hour of his 
need, and without the embarrassment 
of numerous questions, a cup of coffee 
and a sandwich, plus a holy picture 
and medal of St. Joseph handed out to 
him to assuage the hunger of his body 
and bring warmth to the bleakness of 
his soul. A coifed head hovers near con- 
ventual front doors as well as back for 
just such purposes. | 

But when it comes to the aiding of 
a fellow-religious who has come on hard 
times, then the barriers are let down 
completely and the convent is turned 
over like a playground to the visiting 
mendicant to romp about where and 
when she will while the Sister Procurator 
scans carefully the stocks of stored up 
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material for such items as can be given 
_away without bringing penury to the 
native personnel. It is related that when 
- the persecution against religious broke 
out in France during and after the 
notorious French Revolution, sisters by 
the score flowed over the borders of 
their ungrateful fatherland into  sur- 
rounding countries to. find refuge from 
the guillotine. Many of these sisters 
were reduced to the necessity of becom- 
ing chambermaids in pensions and wait- 
resses in taverns, for they had no money 
with which to build or buy a convent, 
and there was no work for them to do 
for which they might be granted a live- 
lihood. It is certain that such a tragedy 
would not happen in America. 
Quite definitely it did not happen 
the day that the strange sister, dressed 
- in a little-known habit, was ushered in- 
to the presence of Mother Superior. Her 
habit was voluminous, more voluminous 
than that of the most heavily clad 
amongst the sisters in the United States, 
falling all the way to the floor and coy- 
ering even her feet. Its color was a 
mixture of red and white and black. 
The scapular, that is, the long straight 
piece of cloth a foot in width that cov- 
ered both the front and the back of 
her dress was red while the dress itself 
was black. Her veil was white and had 
so peculiar a construction that it con- 
cealed nearly her whole face. She was 
small and fragile, and that part of her 
face which could be seen was as rosy 
as a ripe apple even though it was a 
_ bit robust in its size and coarse in its 
texture. She had a way of hanging back 
in a kind of shy and humble manner, 
which trait was undoubtedly due to the 
delicacy of the mission which it was her 
duty to accomplish. The signs were 
clearly present of a cultured training 
and more than ordinary antecedents. 
Mother Superior became all a-twitter 
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as she listened to her story; and in the 
back of her mind there lodged the idea 
that they might have a prize in this 
strange lady. Perhaps she was a mem- 
ber of some royal family who had tossed 
aside the purple and fine linen, the 
silks and satins of a high estate, to 
accept the poverty and lowliness of the 
Poverello. Surely she was at least an 
abbess although not one word had 
escaped her lips concerning any high 
position that she occupied either in the 
world or in the convent. But that was 
easily understandable. Do not all novi- 
tiates inculcate a deep humility? And 
would it be proper for one who came 
to beg to assert immediately her con- 
nections and privileges, especially in 
a country where all men are considered 
equal and where privilege is looked upon 
as sinful? These thoughts swirled 
through Mother Superior’s head like 
snowflakes in a blizzard as she listened 
to the history that was unfolding before 
her. She had to pay close attention, for 
the English spoken was bent and broken 
almost to the extent of being another 
language. But she was able to piece 
together the burden of the message, 
gathering meanings from the context 
when the words were pulled beyond 
all comprehension. The story was. this. 

Sister Innocentia was a nun of the 
convent of Schwitzerei in the country 
of Cynthia, which country had its loca- 
tion in the mysterious stretches of the 
north and eastern parts of Asia. Mother 
Superior had never heard much about 
Schwitzerei, or Cynthia either for all 
that. But neither, she felt, had any- 
body else. There were so many small 
kingdoms, independent republics and 
suppressed nations over there in that 
area that it would take a learned geog- 
rapher and member of an experienced 
State department to know what was 
what and where was which. Her field 
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of knowledge was sociology; and for- 
tunately so, for it made her lend a most 
attentive ear to the tale of distress that 
was flowing from Sister Innocentia’s 
lips. For centuries the convent of 
Schwitzerei had been one of the most 
flourishing institutions of the whole 
country, training young girls in the ‘art 
of graceful living as well as in the art 
of Christian dying. And many other 
arts were taught there too. Indeed, the 
place had quite a reputation, and kings 
and queens of the past had not felt it 
below their station to enroll amongst 
the pupils, many of whom were the 
children of commoners, their own daugh- 
ters, and have them educated in the 
same rooms as these others as though 
there were no distinction of blood be- 
tween them. 

And then came the war. The first 
thing that happened was that soldiers 
were bivouacked in the convent, turn- 
ing it into a veritable barracks. The 
poor sisters had to crowd themselves in 
the basement where they were deprived 
of sunshine and light, for they were 
afraid to go abroad in daytime when 
the sun was out and were forbidden 
by a curfew law to go abroad at night 
when they would not have gone out 
anyway and when the sun could not 
have helped them for the simple reason 
that it had disappeared over the horizon. 
And so it was that they grew wan and 
pale, and such things as rickets and 
clinging coughs began to attack their 
health. And then came the night of 
the awful air bombardment. Without 
warning bombs screamed down from 
the dark sky into the city with the cry 
of a man in-pain, and exploded with 
terrific fury and unmerciful devastation. 
They approached closer and closer to 
the convent. Small pieces of cement 
began to fall from the ceiling of the 
basement as a result of the concussions. 
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The sisters were lying on the floor next 
to the walls, as they had been instructed 
to do, and some of them were crying 
and some were praying and some were 
quiet, too paralyzed from fright to open 
their mouths even to cry. The black 
of their habits was growing white from 
the dust that had been showering down 
in greater quantity with every new ex- 
plosion. It was deafening. The base- 
ment trembled and rocked like a ship 
in the midst of a storm, and great cracks 
appeared in the stout walls. Then all 
was silent with a silence more pro- 
nounced and noticeable in contrast to 
the tremendous din of the moments be- 
fore. The drone of departing planes be- 
came more and more indistinct. One 
by one the anti-aircraft guns ceased fir- 
ing. The attack was over. 

Not for many minutes did the sisters 
dare investigate the amount of damage 
done to their convent. When they did 
arise from their untidy positions and 
cautiously look around, they noticed 
at once that one wing of their building 
had received a direct hit from a bomb, 
and unfortunately, it was the wing in 
which was kept the convent’s supplies. 
These supplies were burning fiercely 
now; and they continued to burn till 
morning. When at last the flames sub- 
sided, there was not enough material 
left to clothe and feed a community of 
infants much less a community of adult 
women who had already grown weak 
from lack of nourishment. 

From that moment on conditions went 
from bad to worse. The ending of the 
war merely brought out the people into 
the open from their cellars and air- 
shelters to the convent so that they 
could without fear of death from bomb 
or shell but with fear of death from 
interior ravages and fever, besiege the 
sisters for sustenance. The sisters lis- 
tened to the pleas and so completely 
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sacrificed what was necessary for their 
own survival that several of them had 
already died from malnutrition and more 
would die soon if aid were not im- 
mediately forthcoming. In view of the 
fact that the Americans were not only 
blessed with great material prosperity 
but also were known the world over for 
their unstinting generosity, would the 
bearer of this deep tale of woe be trans- 
gressing the bounds of what was proper 
if she asked her fellow sisters in religion 
to part with some small sum of money 
for the succoring of those others in 
religion who had so little? God would 
reward them for their kindness. 

So ended the story. The visitor sat 
on the edge of her chair and waited. 
Mother Superior’s face was bathed in 
tears, and rightly so. Only a stone would 
ask for credentials (as a little voice 
told her she should do) from so tragic 
a figure as occupied the chair before 
her. The truth was evident in her very 
look of sadness. Something would have 
to be done at once. She called her first 
assistant and gave orders that every 
spare shred of clothing and every avail- 
able can of canned goods, and every 
dispensable dollar should be gathered 
up and turned over to Sister Innocentia. 
Schwitzerei would be rehabilitated. Tu- 
bercular nuns would be revived. Holi- 
ness not hunger would once more thrive 
in Cynthia. And when the wheels of 
this charitable activity were smoothly 
turning, she took the poor sister by the 
arm and led her to the best room in the 
convent and told her that all the serv- 
ices of the institution were at her dis- 
posal as long as she wished to remain. 

It is not often that convents of strict 
observance relax the rule of the Great 
Silence that is set up in order to hold 
the nuns in recollection from night pray- 
ers until the end of the morning medi- 
tation. But during the three following 


days even the Great Silence was dis- 
pensed with and talking permitted for 
the pleasure and entertainment of Sister 
Innocentia. And then finally came the 
day of parting. The whole community 
gathered on the lawn in front of the 
convent. It was the moment of farewell. 
Mother Superior stood at the side of 
the now dejected visitor and gave her 
a last moment’s advice on the various 
convents of the country that would re- 
ceive her kindly and contribute to her 
cause. When finally the car drew up 
that was to take Sister Innocentia and 
her bundles to the station, Mother 
Superior threw her arms around her 
neck and kissed her tenderly. Some 
of the other sisters did the same. The 
embraces over, the car drew away, and 
it was the last that was seen of the 
unfortunate nun. But it was not the 
last that was heard of her. 

Next morning Mother Superior re- 
ceived a letter from the bishop of the 
diocese. In the letter was the startling 
news that she was not to give anything 
away to a nun who claimed that she was 
from a convent in Cynthia. The reason 
was that not only could no such con- 
vent be located, but also that the nun 
was not a nun at all. She was not even 
a woman. She was a man dressed up as 
a nun, and making a large fortune off 
the credulity of real nuns. Mother 
Superior’s face burned red. She had 
kissed a man. She should have known 
better! But she attributed the shadows 
on his face to hardship and fatigue. 
She never thought for a moment that 
those shadows could have been the 
foundation of a beard which had been 
scraped and covered over until it had 
almost entirely disappeared. But it real- 
ly was too good a joke to keep to her- 
self. So, during recreation she told the 
sequel to the story of Sister Innocentia. 
The sisters laughed too, and those who 
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had kissed the man felt just as foolish 
as did Mother Superior herself. They 
would be careful in the future. Those 
men! One never knew what they would 
be up to next. How fortunate was not 
one in escaping masculine clutches by 
having a vocation to the religious life! 
But the good fortune did not hold as 
far as the larder was concerned. For 
two weeks the sisters went on short 
rations. Sister Innocentia had so com- 


pletely cleaned out the kitchen and the 
rooms which surrounded it that there 
was just barely enough to eat until 
new supplies could be put in. Most 
likely he/she had a tremendous banquet 
in some hobo jungle when he/she had 
sufficiently cleared the convent premises 
to be able to sit down in leisure and 
safety and enjoy the fruits of his/her 
labor. 


Teeth Trouble 


The following letter, preserved by the Pennsylvania Historical Society, was 
sent to George Washington by his dentist, a man who obviously was not timid 
about reading a little lecture to his distinguished client on the care of one’s teeth. 
The letter is reproduced by Jay Gates in the Victorian, and is dated December 
28, 1789: 

“Sir: I sent you the enclosed to setts of teeth, one fixed on the old Barre, and 
the sett you sent me from Philadelphia, which when I received it was very 
black, ocationed either by your soaking them in port wine, or by your drinking 
it, Port wine being sower, takes all the polish and all acids have the tendency 
to soften every kind of teeth and bone. . . . If you want your teeth more yellower, 
soak them in Broath or pot licquer but not in tee or acid. Porter is a good thing 
to color them. 

“You will find I have altered the upper teeth you sent me from Philadelphia. 
Leaving the enamel on the teeth don’t preserve them any longer than if it was 
of. It only holds the color better. But to preserve them they must be very 
often changed and cleaned for whatever attacks them must be repelled often 
or it will gain ground and distroy the works. 

“The two setts I repaired is done on different plan than when they are done 
when made entirely new, for the teeth are screwed on the Barrs, instead of 
having the Barr cast red hot on them, which is the reason I believe they distroy 
or dissolve so soon, near the Barrs. 

“Sir; After hoping you will not be obliged to be troubled very sune in the same 
way, I subscribe myself; 

Your very humble servant, 
John Greenwood” 
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Whose World Is It? 


Today women are entitled to cast fifty-one percent of the votes in America. 
They are eligible to any federal political office, including the United States Senate. 
They represent over one-third of all the wage earners in industry. Over seventeen 
million of them are gainfully employed, many of them in jobs which were once 
viewed as entirely masculine sinecures. They own seventy per cent of all the 
nation’s private wealth; sixty-five per cent of the nation’s saving accounts ; forty 
per cent of its real estate. They pay eighty per cent of the inheritance taxes; 
collect eighty per cent of its life insurance; and spend over eighty-five percent 
of the family income. And in case any one doubts that they have a man’s world 
well by the throat; they buy seventy-three per cent of all men’s neckties. 

Clare Boothe Luce 
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Pre-Marrtage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


Question: Is love necessary for a happy marriage? 


Answer: It depends on what you mean by “love”. I might add that it 
also depends on what you mean by marriage, but we shall take for granted 
that you mean what the Lord meant, viz., an indissoluble sacramental partner- 
ship between a man and a woman who pledge themselves to help each 
other toward happiness on earth and in heaven, and to beget and rear children 
for the kingdom of God. . 


What do you mean by “love”? Do you mean that violent feeling of attrac- 
tion, that all-suffusing sense of helpless infatuation, that overpowering “can’t- 
think-of-anything-else” emotion, which the pulps, true story magazines and 
mashy novels describe as love? If you do, my answer is a quick “no”. This 
kind of love is not necessary because there have been thousands of happy 
marriages without it, from those in which the bridegroom was chosen for 
the bride (or vice versa) by elders, as was customary for centuries, down 
to the latest marriage of two young people who kept their wits about them 
all through their company-keeping and engagement. The wild infatuation 
that some mistake for love is a minor form of hysteria, and hysteria is not 
only not necessary for, but a positive drawback to, a happy marriage. 


But if you define love correctly, I say that it is absolutely necessary for a 
happy marriage. Love:is an intelligent willingness to surrender self-will, to 
make sacrifices, to place fidelity, charity and duty above feelings, in behalf 
of a person whom one has found to be a good companion, a sturdy character, 
and a believer in the same purposes of life and marriage as oneself. The 
degree of physical and emotional attraction behind this determination of the 
free will may vary greatly, but it is never the essence of love. Too many 
young people have thought otherwise, to the effect that, with the inevitable 
lessening of infatuation after a year or two of married life, they have con- 
sidered themselves no longer in love. Love is a function of the free will, 
and it can last as long as the free will exercises itself according to the above 
definition. Therefore, to say “I am in love” should mean “I am willing to 
surrender my will, to sacrifice my desires, to place duty and fidelity above 


all else, in behalf of one person whom I have found suitable for a successful 
marriage.” 
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*Senhor 33” 


Translated from the Portuguese, in which language it was written 
down by a Padre as a true recording of an incident in his life, this 
story matches anything in the “blood and thunder” magazines. 


W. F. McKee 
_ THE TIME, Christmas Eve. The place, 


the Brazilian city of Trinidade in the 
State of Goiaz. The city sleeps wrapped 
in the darkness of a moonless night. In 
the great jungle beyond the city loud 
thunder claps shake the earth and the 


trees. Brief, bright lightning flashes show 


two men on horses making their way 
through the jungle. They ride side by 
side, heads low and saying nothing. Both 
wear enormous hats with very broad 
brims and huge raincoats which protect 
both them and their horses from the rain. 
The figures and features of the two men 
are so alike that it would be said that 
they were taken from the same model. 
Beyond this they have little in common. 

One is a priest, Father Sebastian, a 
Redemptorist missionary well-known 


’ throughout the whole State of Goiaz. 


The other is a stranger who had pre- 
sented himself without any formalities 
to the priest a short while before with 
the name Leoncio de Assis. 

About an hour before when Father 
Sebastian was giving the final touches 
to the Christmas crib, this stranger 
had knocked at his door. The priest 
immediately thought it must be a sick- 
call. He opened the door on a husky, 
dark stranger with a pair of piercing 
eyes, who said bluntly to the priest: 
“They tell me that you will go out at 
any hour. My woman is very sick.” 

“T will be with you in a minute,” 
Father Sebastian answered. He got the 
Blessed Sacrament and the holy oils 
and shortly was on his way. The clip- 
clop of the horses’ hooves and the noise 
of the storm were the only voices that 


broke the silence of the night until the 
stranger said: “Padre, my place is a 
good distance.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“And it looks like the storm is getting 
worse.” 

“That makes no difference,” the priest 
replied to the half-objections his com- 
panion was making. 

“We'll have to cross through the 
jungle.” 

“No matter.” 

After this, silence. But a notable 
change took place in the stranger’s atti- 
tude. The priest caught him looking 
at him several times with a certain sym- 
pathy and admiration. To the mulatto 
the conduct of the priest showed great 
courage and the priest noticed this. 

The sick call completed, and no longer 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament, the 
priest felt free to converse on the way | 
home. He was not prepared however 
for his companion’s first question. 

“Padre, you don’t use a revolver, do 
you?” 

“Ah,” the priest exclaimed with a 
smile, “I always carry one to shoot 
bandits.” He was joking of course. But 
a shiver ran down his spine and he 
wished that he was carrying one right 
now. 

“Padre, you have heard people speak 
G23 0” 

At this question the priest quivered. 
Who hadn’t heard of “33?” 

“Ves, Leoncio, I have. ‘33’ is the 
bandit who got his name from the num- 
ber of people whom he has killed. But 
that’s as much as I know of him.” 
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The priest looked out of the corner 
of his eye trying to take in with a quick 
look the face of his companion across 
the darkness. 

“Vou would like to hear more about 
him, Padre? I know him well. He 
-was not always a murderer. He was 
just an ordinary boy till he was four- 
teen. One afternoon when he was re- 
turning home with the cattle he heard 
angry voices coming from the front of 
his house. It was his father in a violent 
quarrel with an Italian by the name 
of Libio Cardoso. The boy ran into the 
house and threw himself on the floor 
under the window nearest the two men. 
Peeking out he saw Cardoso threaten 
his father with a revolver and before 
he was able to help he saw the gun spurt 
fire and saw his father fall heavily to 
the ground. He dashed from the room 
but it was only to hear the last sighs 
of his parent. Torn with grief and rage 
he lifted a closed fist to heaven and 
swore: ‘Father, my only and supreme 
ambition will be to avenge you.’ ” 

“Cardoso fled from the city to escape 
the police and the son of his victim. 
One day when he was walking down 
the street of another city he heard a 
familiar voice call: ‘Senhor Cardoso, 
look at me.’ He turned around. At that 
moment a bullet pierced his heart. 
Cardoso was number one.” 

The two men, absorbed in the ac- 
count, were startled by a sudden flash 
of lightning. Then, everywhere, dark- 
ness and rain. 

The priest was on the point of ask- 
ing Leoncio how he knew all this but 
for some reason he restrained himself. 
Leoncio continued the account, raising 
his voice a little to be heard above the 
prattle of the rain. 

“From that day the boy lived a 
fugitive. To hide, to defend his liberty, 
were his only thought. Two policemen, 
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the terror of the State of Goiaz, were 
assigned to capture him dead or alive. 

“For the young bandit this was prac- 
tically a sentence of death. Ricieri and 
Aristides, the two policemen, were con- 
tinually on his trail but always one step 
behind him. They followed him every- 
where—down long, intricate paths, over 
swollen rivers and lakes. And one day 
they suddenly came upon him. Before 
they could draw their guns two shots 
broke the silence of the jungle. Ricieri 
and Aristides had lost their first and 
last opportunity. 

“From this time the bandit’s name 
became familiar throughout the whole 
state. Soon he killed four more men 
and became known as the ‘Seven 
Heads.’ ” 

“Seven Heads’ was feared for his 
proficiency with the knife as well as 
with the revolver. I remember the time 
he was caught without his revolver by 
Caio Toledo, a negro. Caio aimed and 
shot at him once, twice, three times, 
but he missed each time. 

“Amazed that he was still alive the 
bandit pulled his knife. When Caio 
missed his next shot even at close range, 
he killed him with one stroke of the 
knife.” 

The two horses still plodded along 
side by side in the heavy rain. The 
great claps of thunder had stopped. 

“One thing, Padre, that can be said 
in favor of this man, he never killed 
in cold blood. Except once. It happened 
in a small town. He was fleeing from 
the police, his knife stained with fresh 
blood. Running down one of the back 
streets, he noticed a Turk, squat and 
very fat, named Odilon Habdala, who 
was standing in the door of his house. 
A diabolical playfulness came upon him. 
He stopped: ‘Hello, my Turk, would 
you like to keep this knife for me?’ 
and he buried it to the hilt in the Turk’s 
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ample stomach.” 

Even for the missionary accustomed 
to hearing great sins, this casual recital 
of murder was too much. He began to 
tremble beneath his cloak and had to 
_ hold on to his saddle for support. He 
made an act of perfect contrition and 
hoped for the best. What would be the 
outcome of this ride? 

It was almost the hour for midnight 
Mass. As the horses turned onto the 
main road and the priest was able to 


see the lights of Trinidad, he began to . 


breathe more freely. Perhaps he would 
return home alive anyway. 

The pair rode in silence for a few 
more minutes and then the priest dared 
to ask: “What ever happened to ‘33’? 
It has been a long time since he killed 
anyone. Isn’t that right?” 

“Yes, he stopped killing. And there 
are those who even say that he stopped 
because his heart has turned good,” 
Leoncio said. 

This was sweet music to the priest’s 


ears. Encouraged he said further: “I 
see that you know ‘33’ pretty well, 
Leoncio. I would like to meet him.” 


“Why?” said Leoncio with a changed 
tone. The question was more of a threat 
than a question. “Perhaps you would 
like to cross revolvers with him?” 


“No, I would like to talk to him, 
that’s all. Perhaps I could persuade 
him to confess his sins,” 


The change was even more apparent 
in Leoncio. “Padre,” his voice was hard, 
“vou are one of the finest men I have 
met. I admire your courage. I thank 
you for having come out tonight to 
take care of my woman. Yet I tell you 
with absolute certainty that the first 
priest who asks ‘33’ to confess his sins 
will be number ‘34’.” And spurring his 
horse he rode off into the darkness. 

Father Sebastian, looking after the 
departing figure, shook his head sadly: 
“Poor boy. If only he had repented. 
His confession was already made.” 


Time-Keepers 


A missionary working in the Dutch East. Indies, as reported in the Annals 
of the Holy Childhood, has some interesting comments on the fact that the 
natives of that part of the world have no provision in their language for 
counting or keeping time. They must express the idea of time by means of 
descriptive phrases. He then quotes some examples: 


When do you get up? 
When the rooster crows. 
What time do we eat? 


When I must bend my head and body to look at the sun, (ten o'clock) 


What time is supper? 
When the sun is past horizon. 
When do we quit work? 


When I am apt to guess wrongly the face of a man at a little distance. (At 


dusk) 


When the missionary is trying to get across the idea of a fifteen-minute 
thanksgiving after Holy Communion, he puts it this way: “Pray as long as 
it takes to boil a pot of rice.” A longer period may be described as “one 
chewing of a betel nut.” Finally, if a native is asked his age, the best reply 
he will be able to give is: “I have three younger brothers.” 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (20) 


E. A. Mangan 


The Fate of Solomon 


Problem: Is there any opinion among Scripture scholars concerning the 
question of Solomon’s eternal fate? Was he saved or lost? 


Solution: As to the opinion of Scripture scholars, both ancient and modern, 
I should say that there is no satisfying agreement, though there is a trend 
among modern scholars toward the opinion that he was lost. 


Those who hold that Solomon was saved have no semblance of a positive 
argument. Many of the ancient authorities base their opinion on what is 
said in the first four chapters of Ecclesiastes, one of the sapiential books 
of the Old Testament. In these four chapters the sacred writer describes 
many of the vanities of this life and concludes that all worldly things are 
vanity and nothingness. In ancient times many authorities held that the 
author of Ecclesiastes was Solomon, but that opinion is not probable today. 
According to all modern authorities of any weight, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, Ecclesiastes is one of the latest books of the Old Testament. 


The authorities who hold positively that Solomon was lost point to the 
fact that both in chapter 11, verse 43, of the Third Book of Kings, and in 
chapter 9, verse 31, of the Second Book of Paralipomenon, the statement, 
identical in both passages, that Solomon “slept with his fathers and was 
buried in the city of David,” is a very colorless and apparently condemnatory 
statement’ to make at the end of a career such as Solomon’s. There may be 
some weight to this argument, especially when it is noted that Paralipomenon 
was written to prove that the kings who did most for the temple and the 
service of God were the happiest. If the author of this book had known 
of any final conversion or repentance on the part of this king who built the 
temple, it is assumed that he would have mentioned it. The tendency to 
look for some remark about Solomon’s repentance is heightened by the 
knowledge that the author usually does mention any good point that might 
redeem the character of a bad king. One striking example is the long passage 
on the penance done by Manasses, one of the worst kings. 


However, the argument is in no way conclusive. To me it seems almost 
certain that the Biblical author did not know of any public penance done by 
Solomon after all his sins, especially that of idolatry. The question is still 
open because he could have privately repented at the last moment. 
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Never Underrate A Sailor 


A glimpse into the life of men who sail the seas in ships, and into 
the heart of one who knows what to look for in port. 


fr. e McDonough 


{T’S two o’clock on this balmy sum- 
mer’s morning, in the year of Our Lord 


- one thousand nine hundred and forty- 


‘eight, when a slight and youthful mer- 


chant seaman in New Orleans, up from 
his ship at the dock about a mile away, 


jingles the bell at our rectory door to 
keep an appointment he made with me, 
his priest, when I met him on board his 


_ vessel at half-past three of the after- 


noon before. 

Bareheaded, with curly black hair, 
this guy from the black gang (or an 
engine department man to you, if you 
like) stepped with a smile into the 
rectory. Had a tan sport shirt on and 
tan gabardine trousers neatly pressed. 
To hide my fears, I stifled a sigh and 
welcomed him in with a chuckle of joy. 
Clicked on the lights in the deserted 
parlor and shook him again by the hand. 
A lonesome vigil for me was happily 


-ended. 


“Couldn’t get a taxi,” he explained, 
“and that’s what kept me so long on 
the way. A watchman at the ship told 
me the Church was only a short ways 
off. I guess it is, if you know your way 
and—can see where you’re going. No- 
body on the streets at this hour to ask 
for directions, I had an awful time. 
These angle streets and that army camp 
of a housing project—been wandering 
around for hours!” 

It was a wicked night. Twice, flotillas 
of police cars had been around. There 
is a wave of vandalism going on; also 
a “cutting” took place in the Avenue 
Barroom. Prowlers were twice reported 


~ in the bandroom of the school. 
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Lucky boy, Gene, I thought. If the — 
police picked you up they’d hardly be- 
lieve your story; this merchant seaman 
taken up on suspicion—he says he’s go- 
ing to church at two in the morning! 
What a laugh! 

“You're tired, Gene,” I said, but. ac- 
tually it was myself who was drowsy. 

“We catch up on sleep when we get 
to sea,” replied Gene. “I’m not worried 
about sleep. I was on watch from four 
yesterday afternoon to midnight; back 
on watch at four this morning and we 
shove off. two hours later. During the 
war I stood watch once through twenty- 
four hours. I’m young. It doesn’t bother 
me. And what do I care, if I can only 
get to Holy Communion. ‘When I’ve a 
chance to receive—food, drink, sleep, 
distance to walk, these things mean , 
nothing to me. And,” he continued 
speaking rapidly, straight from the heart, 
“T’m desperate now, Father. I want to 
make my Duty for Easter, even though 
I’m late. 

“You got no idea how I miss Com- 
munion out on the ships at sea. The 
spirit on some is terrible. Some guys do 
nothing but ridicule religion and try to 
argue. Not all, just some. Instead of 
working together, they are always blam- 
ing somebody for something and they 
make life like hell. 

“Pye had a rough time of it these 
past few months. In a foreign port 
where we docked, I went to a priest for 
confession, He was very kind but he 
didn’t understand me; I didn’t know 
what he was saying either. Lonesome, 
I returned to the ship without receiving 
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Communion. 

“(We were then in a Texas port for 
only a day and a night but I was on 
watch most of the time. In a Florida 
port the same thing happened. Now, 
we're here in New Orleans a little over 
a day and a night and me on watch 
again! You see now why I was glad 
to see you on the ship this afternoon 
when you were talking to the Chinaman 
and the Honduranians in the passage- 
way. 

“Sure,” he went on. . . and then I 
jumped with a start. There was a noise 
at the front door. Braced for anything, 
I cupped my hands to the side of my 
head and peered out into the dark. It 
was only the carrier who had thrown 
the morning paper against the rectory 
door. I relaxed. 

“There’s a lot of Catholics on that 
ship of ours,” said Gene, when I came 
back to the room. “Cubans, Hondur- 
anians, the Deck Engineer, the Junior 
Third Mate, the Austrian, the Italian 
and a couple of others. Somehow, 
though, Father, when you get to sea you 
get preoccupied with many things and 
can easily drift away. Then too, some 
of the fellows don’t know too much 
about their religion. They’re good fel- 
lows, all the same. Take for example 
the Mate. That man actually has no 
use, it seems, for anybody but himself, 
but he’s not too bad.” 

Oh yes, the Chief! I recalled my in- 
teresting meeting with this attractive 
sour apple! He was quite a violent ex- 
ception to the general rule. When I had 
come on board the afternoon before, he 
sent word down the line that he had 
no use for me or what I represented. 
He was positive anyway. 

Since he really had expressed some 
definite feelings towards me, I took a 
liking to him and, since I failed to rise 
to the occasion with a sermon, he was 
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friendly. He said that he had no re- 


so 


ligion. On the surface he was a nice 
fellow, but miserable as the devil inside. — 


Came right out with a public recital of 


his misdeeds saying that sometimes he © 
even thought he felt the heat of hell — 
getting close. It was too bad that real — 


sorrow could not have replaced his dis- 
gust and remorse with himself. We got 
along fine. I know this kind of man. 
He would have given me the shirt off 
his back if I had need of it. I told him 
that I would not put the needle into 
him at all but that if the time ever came 
when he would wish to have the likes 
of me around, never to hesitate to call 
on me or any other padre. I mentioned 
also that even if he had no use for me 
there might be some other seamen on 
the ship who would like to see a priest. 

It was five minutes after my con- 
versation with the mate when my arm 
was pulled aside for attention by the 
young seaman now sitting in front of 
me at the rectory parlor at two o’clock 
in the morning. 

“My own mother is a good Catholic,” 
Gene went on. “She has been begging 
me to make by Easter Duty. At home 
I have two brothers and three sisters; 
a cousin in the convent. As for me, well, 
I say at least one rosary every day, 
sometimes two.” With that he had 
opened his wallet and was showing me 
pictures of his loved ones at home. 

“That was your rosary I saw hang- 
ing above your bunk, then, just opposite 
the unholy picture on the bulkhead,” I 
suggested. Later I could have bit my 
tongue for even commenting on the ob- 
jectionable print. 

“Yes, Father. I find a number of 
things I don’t like in the merchant 
marine. I think I'll get out of it after 
this trip. You’ve got to remember that 
you have other kinds of fellows in your 
quarters and often you just can’t say a 
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word.” 
; 
‘Don’t leave the ships because some 


_ things are rotten,” I pleaded. “Stay in 


there, Gene, and fight by your character 
and example for the better things. No 


_ good Irishman runs away from a fight. 


You'll have to fight wherever you are 
to keep straight.” 

He laughed as he continued. “Maybe 
you're right. I have decided to go ahead 
for a while because one of the engi- 


_heers encourages me. And I’m Irish, 


although I have been taken for Jewish, 
French, Italian and other nationalities.” 

Gene thrilled to talking of things that 
were dear to him as long as there was 
a kind ear to listen here in the rectory 
parlor at two o’clock in the morning. 

While my ears were taking in his 
conversation, my mind, however, was 
down on the wharf adjoining Gene’s ship. 
All night long they were loading pow- 
dered milk for the hungry children of 
Europe. You could get those seamen 
on Gene’s ship together, I mused. Of 
course, it would take time. That’s always 
the rub. The parish priest complains 
because people move from house to 
house, in and out of the parish, and so 
he finds it difficult to know all of his 
flock. Here is a ship with fifty men, in 
port a little over twenty-four hours. A 
Port Chaplain must try to tend a flock 
where even the houses move with the 
inhabitants, and all against the flight of 
time. 

They say we have peace. Tonight it’s 
like war on the wharves, rushing to get 
the ship loaded for sailing this very 
morning. You’d need time to explain. 
Some of the sailors might think I had 
come for a meal or a cup of coffee. You 
would have to spell it all out. To stir 
up enthusiasm. To awaken and drive 
ahead the spirit of sacrifice. Perhaps the 
chinese sailor would be the warmth of 
the crowd. 


“T wish you would write to my 


‘mother,” said Gene, as he looked up 


from his wallet to which he was return- 
ing the family pictures. “She would be 
very happy to hear from you.” 

“Of course, I will, Gene,” I answered. 
“And I want to get a card from you too 
when you get to Europe. I’d like to 
keep in touch with you.” I spoke sin- 
cerely when I said that, but my head 
involuntarily began almost to nod a 
negative from side to side. How many 
a heart-warming rendezvous I have al- 
ready had with many a seaman with 
whom I have exchanged confidences, 
lads I met once! It’s the way with all 
Port Chaplains. You talk heart-to-heart 
on tremendous things and you never see 
some of the men again in this life! 

Gene must have thought I was dream- 
ing, as I continued thinking while ap- 
pearing to be listening as he talked of 
things in his own parish. Besides this 
ship of Gene’s, I know there are sixty 
ocean-going vessels in the harbor. There 
are approximately fifty men aboard each 
one. Several hundred more are hungrily 
searching for jobs at the union halls 
on the beach. We have about a hundred 
or so at our Catholic Maritime Club, 
a fine little service center and residence 
for seamen temporarily in port. Among 
all the seafarers there is an amazing 
number from the household of the Faith. 
Best-hearted men in all the world, they, 
as well as we, cannot get along without 
the grace of God. Some are saints and 
some are sinners. Most are just in be- 
tween, 

My mind swung back to the merchant 
seaman sitting at the table opposite me 
in the rectory at two o’clock in the 
morning. This fine lad wanted to receive 
Holy Communion. What, I thought, of 
the other men and boys and also the 
stewardesses, nurses, and other women 
workers who sail? No doubt many are 
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like Gene. Just give them a chance. 
But, do they know that if they bestir 
themselves when in any port they can 
all receive Holy Communion? Do they 
care? Do they realize that if they them- 
selves do not take on their own spiritual 
stores, nobody else is going to do it for 
them? Do they get chance and oppor- 
tunity enough? I wondered, do they 
really know the Thing that is missing 
when life is out of gear? 

“My mother wanted me to go to col- 
lege,” said Gene. “I wanted to see the 
world. I couldn’t wait for college. I 
joined the merchant marine during the 
war.” 

As he talked, I smiled like a willing 
listener, but I didn’t see Gene in front 
of me. I saw in my imagination, Yip, 
the. Chinese sailor, whom I had met 
yesterday afternoon on the ship. What 
pride and joy smiled through pearly 
* teeth as this representative of the East, 
Yip, the able-bodied sailor and Ameri- 
can citizen, kissed the crucifix on the 
rosary I gave him and shot forth in a 
sweet, fast-moving melody of cheerful 
sing-song: “Me Catholic, Shanghai!” He 
bowed and kissed the crucifix reverently 
and sang again, “Yeh, me father Cath- 
olic, Shanghai! Me father’s father, he 
Catholic too, Shanghai!” 

Let nobody on that ship identify Vip 
with the vicious Communist literature 
lying on the floor of the mess in the 
corner. He seemed like St. Paul, squar- 
ing himself away before the Roman 
official at Jerusalem: “I am a citizen 
of no mean city.” (Acts 21:39) Who 
was it who said that East is East and 
West is West and never the twain shall 
meet? Come, Kipling! Meet Yip, the 
Chinese sailor, the Greek, and all the 
other seamen of the world. Meet the 
faith of a sailor. All nationalities can 
work together, blended together as a 
team by the sea and a ship, There is 
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a far deeper One-ness in that One Whom 
the winds and the sea obeyed. 

The chimes in St. Mary’s tower struck 
two thirty. Reluctantly, I knew that 


: 
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Gene and I could not sit and talk all — 


night. And then after all, he really had 
not come to talk. A sailor just gets lone- 
some once in a while and likes to visit 
with somebody other than those with 
whom he lives on the ship for twenty- 
four hours a day. 

“Recite some prayers, Gene” I said, 
“because it’s time for Communion.” I 
decided to lead him into the community 
chapel of our rectory on the third floor. 


The hinges on the inner door squeaked. | 


The steps creaked, every move I made 
seemed a lot of noise that might wake 
the house. Quietly I prepared the altar 
and lit the candles. Gene knelt there 
at the altar and received Holy Com- 
munion, 

After he said a few prayers, we tip- 
toed down the wooden staircase to the 
parlor near the front door. Gene was 
so happy that he wanted to continue 
talking and visiting. But that bare cold 
parlor where we had been sitting a few 
moments before now seemed to take on 
a sudden warmth. And that was what 
hit me. Couldn’t help it. I’m not soft. 
I know more than I tell of the world 
of ships. I just seemed to fill up inside 
with a strange feeling and got watery 
around the eyes. After all, this kid was 
no hero in coming for Holy Communion 
in the still small hours of the morning. 
I did no more than I was supposed to 
do in serving him—just like any other 
priest. 


It didn’t seem right to talk. “Come, . 


Gene,” I said, “let’s get something done.” 
I then hit the floor, went down on my 
knees, and the kid knelt beside me. 
“Soul of Christ, sanctify me; Body of 
Christ, save me. . .. Oh good and gentle 
Jesus, prostrate before Thy image, I 
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beg of Thee to instill into my heart 
lively sentiments of faith, hope and 
charity, sorrow for my sins, a firm pur- 
pose of amendment ... Our Father... 
pail Mary , . . Glory be to the Father 


After a brief thanksgiving, we tried 
to continue our conversation. I thought 
I would take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to tell Gene about the world- 
wide Apostleship of the Sea with chap- 


‘lains and seamens’ clubs in all chief 


ports of the world. I wanted to tell 


him about our fine lay people who spon- 


sor these Clubs and who help in them. 
I wanted to enroll his cooperation. I 
would tell him about our zealous bishops 
and archbishops and even the Holy 
Father himself, all concerned about the 
moral, spiritual and social welfare of 
sailors. I was determined to drive home 
the point that the fight for better con- 
ditions all around, spiritually, as well 
as of any other kind, was in the hands 
of the seamen themselves. I began to 
talk, but somehow it sounded flat and 
hollow. What we said after Holy Com- 
munion did not matter. It wasn’t much. 

I telephoned for a cab. A driver pulled 
up at the rectory door. Gene stepped 
in. A warm handshake and the cab 
whisked, like a rocket with two bright 
eyes in back, off in the dawn to a wait- 
ing ship. 

I turned reflecting towards the house. 
Another priest will try to catch this 
vessel of Gene’s in London, another in 
the next port, another in the next. It 
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all filled me up inside with a precious 
peace and a restlessness as deep and 
far-reaching as the sea. Something really | 
tremendous came home to me. It was 
the revelation of the Great Secret. It 
is true that we could make good use 
of radio, teletype and maybe radar, or 
something like the latter; we could use 
a few printing presses; a few trainloads 
of books and pamphlets would help the 
Apostleship of the Sea, but it’s the team 
that does the trick: nothing will take 
the place of ourselves and Christ in us, 
seamen and us. 


We are still talking the same old 
weary talk. “The seamen and the priest 
must get closer together.” And still 
we are all just standing too far apart. 
The priest must go down on the ships 
where the seamen are and the seamen 
must do a better job of coming up to 
the holy temple where the priest often 
is because he cannot get away. 


Christ moves by His grace down on 
the docks and on the sea that He loved 
so well. Dear Master, I ought to know 
that every once in a while You just step 
in and take over in a way that teaches 
a lesson. Forgive me for beefing! If 
it can be done, please help me stay by 
the ships for the sake of the men who 
man them. They are all most dear to 
the Sacred Heart. 


With such fruitful thoughts were the 
doors secured, the lights turned off, the 
rectory again in darkness, and a little 
rest sought for another day. 


r—y wo-— we 


Back grounds 


The figures recently published by St. Louis University after a period of research 
will help to explain why Catholics in public life seem so often to be guided 
by other than Catholic principles. The researchers examined the sources of degrees 
of a large number of Catholic laymen and laywomen who are prominent in public 
life, and found that 43 percent received their degrees from Catholic colleges and 
universities, and 57 percent from non-Catholic institutions. 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Repugnance to Being Waited On 


One of the unpleasant features of serious illness for most people is the 
necessity of submitting to the ministrations of others in regard to all their 
bodily needs. One does not have to be squeamish about modesty to feel a 
great repugnance toward having to be waited on hand and foot, assisted in 
dressing, bathing, eating, etc. Sometimes there is even a tendency, on the 
part of the sick, to evade the assistance of others by doing things for them- 
selves that seriously endanger their recovery, and that are contrary to the 
obedience that should be given to the physician. Neither false modesty nor 
proud self-sufficiency should induce a sick person to complicate his illness 


by disobeying orders. 


The patron of the sick, in this respect, should always be the Infant Jesus. 
The perfectly self-sufficient and all-powerful God became a baby and sub- 
mitted to all the ministrations that babies require, just to inculcate the 
humility that is so important when one is ill. No mere, human being should 
deem it beneath his dignity or a wound to his pride to have to submit to 
the care of others, if the Son of God deliberately chose this same form of 


complete dependence. 


Moreover the care needed by the sick and offered by nurses and their 
families and friends affords great opportunities for supernatural merit to 
the latter. Even when one lies helpless and prone in bed, it should be 
remembered that God’s providence makes of him a means of the noblest 
corporal work of mercy to others. Just as Christ exalted those whom He 
permitted to serve Him, so the sick are the means of exaltation for those 


who perform menial services in their behalf. 
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than a home. 


Freight Ship 


Portrait of a ship at sea, and of the characters for whom it is more 


E. J]. Kane 


IN THE middle of the blue Pacific, a 
freight ship rocks and rolls on its way 
toward Guam. There is not a great 
deal to distinguish it from the many 


other Liberty ships that were launched 
in 1944, In length it is about four 


hundred feet. Its freight capacity is 
almost ten thousand tons. The paint 


on the outside is much battered. Long 


tears of rust have stained its cheeks. 
It is patched here and there with 


splashes of red lead,—purple patches on 


a background of black and gray paint, 
dirt, grease and fish oil. Standing up 
strange and out of place atop that jumble 
of colors, a beau brummel among steve- 
dores, the ship’s one smoke stack boasts 


a new coat of tan with a broad stripe 


_hold-covers, 


of blue. As if ashamed of its condition, 
a deep blush of red lead is beginning 
to spread over the ship, beginning from 
the captain’s bridge, as chipping ham- 
mers remove old paint and rust and 
prepare for a new coat. Like the broth- 
ers of Joseph, the deck hands seem to 
be removing the coat of many colors 
and dipping it in blood. 

Twelve long arms,—the ship’s load- 
ing gear reach into the sky above the 
holds, giving the ship the appearance 
of a gigantic water spider grasping for 
prey. The greasy green canvas of the 
barred with flat, white 


bands of steel, give the great spider a 


> 


striped vest. Lying safely cradled in 
the web of rope and steel, the life boats 
imitate the mother’s lack of beauty, 
nor have they yet acquired her protec- 


tive coloring. Dwarfing the life boats 


in bulk, outstripping them in color, four 


steel tugs, each weighing thirty tons, 
have also been enclosed in a web of 
chain. They look like so many Gulli- 
vers, giants bound with many threads. 
A part of the cargo, they form no regu- 
lar feature of the ship. A midship house, 
three decks high and topped by the 
captain’s bridge, a deck cargo of bar- 
rels, an after deck house wearing spare 
ventilator tops for trimming, these com- 
plete the external picture of the vessel. 
Three decks below the midship house, 
an oil burning engine furnishes the 
power for the ship. This great engine 
sucks up one hundred and ninety bar- 
rels a day as they turn the propellor, 
to to be more nautically accurate, the 
wheel. The soul of the ship motion is 
this sixteen-foot bronze wheel. It is 
this which pushes the ship forward at 
about eleven knots an hour. If weather, 
wind and cargo are favorable, three 
hundred miles a day can be covered. 
Despite the many interesting and in- 
triguing machines, places and processes 
to be observed on the freight ship, the 
ship itself is probably the least inter- 
esting. The human beings who make a 
temporary residence within her round- 
eyed cabins are a more attractive lot 
for observers of human nature. The 
crew is probably not much different from 
the normal run of freighter crews. This, 
of course, does not detract from the 
possibilities of interest. The captain— 
probably the sea is full of his kind, but 
none could be quite the same. Then 
too, the ship is carrying its very first 
passengers: four Catholic priests on 
their way to a mission in some obscure 
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foreign town. This adds new opportun- 


‘ities for study in the field of human 
relations. 


Priests are not usually as- 
sociated with freight ships, nor freighter 
crews with priests. 


Right from the start, the missionaries 


posed several problems for the author- . 


ities on the ship, especially, when they 
turned up with a five-ton truck loaded 
with ‘personal baggage”. It seems they 
knew a trick to beat freight charges. 
“Tf that were four women I could un- 
derstand it,” said the Captain, getting 
off a highly original quip. 


The captain had another thing on his 
mind. He wanted it decided immedi- 
ately. Apparently he was expecting these 
reverend gentlemen to go about busily 
proselytizing, talking to his men on duty 
and distracting them from the _ll- 
important business of running the ship. 
Summoning the authority he delights to 
exercise (“I won’t have anybody telling 
me how to run my ship”), he rendered 
his decision. In a patronizing but af- 
fectedly pleasant voice, he said: ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, you have the run of the ship, 
but I don’t want you up on the bridge 
talking to my men on watch. You can 
come up when I’m there and I'll explain 
everything to you, but don’t talk to 
my men on watch.” After delivering 
the imperial edict, he departed. He had 
protected them from their own indis- 
cretion, his duty was well done, and he 
was Satisfied. 


' The captain is not a very large man 


physically. He is about five feet, eight - 


inches tall. A head of nice white hair, 
just a little thin in front, a cherubic 
complexion that belies the wiry beard 
he claims, a neat white mustache and 
blue eyes make him an ideal picture 
of a passenger ship captain. The mis- 
sionaries doubt if the captain is a very 
large man spiritually. He holds forth 
at length upon the many duties, re- 
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sponsibilities and obligations that lie 
upon him, but more as a means of ex- 
alting himself than from any spiritual 
foundation for the idea of duty. He 


is a great man in one man’s eyes. “So_ 
I said to the Sultan of Sarawak: ‘I’m — 


sorry I can’t become Admiral of your 
fleet, Sultan, but I have certain obliga- 
tions, etc.’” All the kings, duchesses, 


maharajas, sultans, generals and ad-- 


mirals with whom he had been asso- 
ciated were grateful for his advice and 
bestowed many favors upon him. He 
has a fund of humility, though, for he 
once told the purser: “Oh, I’m not al- 
ways right.” 


Another heavy problem weighing 
down the conscience of this benevolent 


dictator was the supply of wine the 


missionaries brought along. Seamen are 
not notoriously temperate and the cap- 
tain was going to be absolutely sure 


that all hands turned to in fit condi- - 


tion to work. He had good reason to 
fear they might not if the wine was 
available. One seaman had reported 
for duty in a tipsy state and had tipped 
himself down a hatch, breaking a 
shoulder and a head in the process. The 
captain felt obliged, too, to fear the 
indiscreet kindness of the missionaries. 
Highly contemptuous of the condition 
of some of the crew, he paraded to the 
missionaries’ quarters, tailed by the 
steward, whose odor spoke of distilled 
garbage. “The wine,” he said, “‘is safe- 
ly stowed, and I must forbid your giving 
any of it to any of my crew.” Then 
he summed up his philosophy of sailing, 
the fruit of many years of experience. 
“Gentlemen, I run a tight ship, a tight 
ship.” The missionaries took a different 
meaning from his words and agreed with 
him. The steward soberly bolstered the 
captain’s prohibition with immortal 
words: “No, sir, I don’t want any of 
that in my department.” 


{ 


The steward, a tall, quiet man with’ 
sad, moist-looking eyes and horn-rimmed 
laps sobered up somewhat only at 
sea. While he was in a less stable con- 
dition, the missionaries presented a 
problem to him, too. Slipping up to 
one of them, like a spy passing the secret 
_ documents, he asked: “Say, are you 
going to make everyone on board go 
_ to your services? You see, we merchant 
_ Seamen don’t look at it that way.” In 
just what way merchant seamen did not 
look at what, he did not bother to ex- 
plain. Asked if he were a Catholic, he 
gave a dramatic answer by tapping a 
_ Masonic ring. Assured of his freedom 
_ of conscience, he undoubtedly drank an 
_ extra toast to the land of the free. He 
_ showed several other sides of his char- 
acter a little later. He was slobberingly 
_ Solicitious for the comfort of the mis- 
sionaries. He almost wept at the thought 
of men of their dignity being “forced 
_ by the authorities to travel in such ac- 
_commodations.” In order to soften the 
hardships of the priests, he had a fresh 
carnation by their plates the first meal 
at sea. When thanked by a missionary, 
he tucked his head down and mumbled 
appreciatively, with an “aw gosh!” ex- 
pression on his face. He had a sterner 
side, too. In a moment of irritation, he 
felt need of expressing himself in more 
than ordinarily forceful words. Since 
he was in the presence of a missionary, 
he felt he should justify his action: 
“T’m a swearing man, Father,’”—and 
then: “Hell.” 


j 
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To most of the crew, the missionaries 
were not much of a worry. Their daily 
round of work, evening card games, and 

conversation, filled their lives and minds. 
_A favorite occupation of theirs con- 
sisted in studying their “contract” to 
see what further advantages in the way 
of extra pay, shorter hours and better 
conditions they could draw out of it. 
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They were justly proud of the conces- 
sions they had wrung from the com- 
pany owners. They spoke especially of 
the provision that gave them time out 
for Chase and Sanborn’s Steamship 
Coffee at ten-fifteen and three. The 
deck engineer spoke lyrically of his 
$57.50 mattress. “It’s in the contract,” 
he loved to repeat. 


The only inconvenience brought to 
the crew by the missionaries was a slight 
cramping of their conversational style. 
The missionaries noted that their con- 
versation was frequently interspersed 
with one slang expression denoting an 
action forbidden by the sixth command- 
ment. Used as noun, adjective, verb, 
adverb, participle or interjection, for 
cursing or praising, it was applied in- 
discriminately to the living or dead, the 
animate or inanimate, to cooks or ropes, 
mothers-in-law or anchors. The incon- 
gruity hardly occurred to them, though 
they frequently refrained from its use 
or corrected slips of the tongue in the 
presence of the priests. 


“What is the ultimate destiny of a 
cockroach, Father, did you ever think 
of that?’’ was the question with which 
the deck engineer greeted a missionary 
one day. Bill “the deck” had several 
questions like that on his mind. The 
seriousness of them never seemed to 
dull the happy expression on his sunny 
southern countenance. He kept chewing 
his gum without ever seeming to close 
his teeth on it. His happy-go-lucky 
mind would leave the poor insect with 
fate undecided and plunge from there 
into a discussion of the world’s social 
evils. “They might make precedents, 
Father, but they’ll get back at them. 
These cliques,may press them down, 
but they’ll revolt. They’ll be rigorous 
in their revolt.”” The missionaries could 
never quite figure out who “‘they’’ were 
nor what the “cliques” had ever done 
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to Bill. Bill could hold forth on meta- 
physical and mystical phenomena, too. 
“You know, Father, if something spoke 
to most people, they’d drop dead, they’d 
be so scared. I’m not afraid. Those 
forces and energies talk to me.” Or 
again: “The Egyptians had that levita- 
tion down to a science. They could 
lift those things just by mind power.” 
He had his views on the after-life, too: 
“I’m not afraid of death. The devil 
won’t get old Bill. Tl outsmart him. 
It might take three trillion years but 
Tl do it.” “I’m not like other people; 
I don’t want to be like other people; 
I’m glad I’m not like other people,” 


Bill confided to a missionary one day, 
“hut what good does my great intel- 
ligence do me? I might as well be a 
goon buzzard. I wish I were a goon 
buzzard.” At times the missionaries in- 
clined to the opinion that Bill was nearly 
in possession of his wish. 


As the ship pulled into Guam, the 


missionaries went ashore searching for 


a Latin grammar for a prospective priest 
among the engine room crew, literature 
for a prospective convert and an effec- 
tive refutation for an absolute atheist 
whose favorite democrat was Uncle Joe. 


A freight ship is an interesting place. 


Martyr’s Legacy 
St. Thomas More composed the following beautiful prayer shortly before his 
execution while he was a prisoner in the Tower of London: 


Give me grace, O Lord:— 

To set the world at naught. 

To set my mind fast upon Thee. 
To be content to be solitary. 


Little by little utterly to cast off the world. 

And rid my mind of all the business thereof. 

Not to long to hear of any worldly things. 

To humble and meek myself under the mighty hand of God; 


To bewail my sins past. 
Gladly to bear my Purgatory here; 
To bear the Cross with Christ; 


To have ever before mine eye my death that is ever at hand. 
To pray for pardon before the Judge come. 

Of worldly substance, friends, liberty, life 

And all, to set the loss at right naught for the winning of Christ. 


oh STs | woe iG 


Founder's Prayer 

Worthy of repetition is the following prayer, composed by George Washington 
during the time that he was first President of our country: 

“Almighty God: We make our earnest prayer that Thou wilt keep the United 
States in Thy holy protection; that Thou wilt incline the hearts of the citizens 
to cultivate a spirit of subordination and obedience to government; and enter- 
tain a brotherly affection and love for one another and for their fellow citizens 


of the United States at large. 


And finally that Thou wilt most graciously be 


pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean ourselves 
with that charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind which were the character- 
istics of the divine Author of our blessed religion, and without a humble imita- 
tion of Whose example in these things we can never hope to be a happy nation. 
Grant our supplication, we beseech Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
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sellers from the temple. 


Portrait of Christ (21) 


The Master of Men 


The power the Saviour exercised over men, foreshadowing the power 
He will manifest when he comes to judge the world. 


R. J]. Miller 


OUR LORD’S miracles reveal Him also 
as the mighty Master of men. 

Take His driving out the buyers and 
St. Thomas 
Aquinas quotes St. Jerome as saying 
that this was a greater miracle than 
all His others. 

Usually, it is true, we hardly think 
of it as a miracle at all. But a little 
reflection and effort at reconstructing 
the story from the facts given by the 
Evangelists is sufficient to make it stand 


out for what it was: a miracle in a 


class by itself; a unique exercise of 
divine power on the part of the Human 
Being. 

As a matter of fact, there are two 
instances of this “unique” miracle in 
the Holy Gospel. He drove the buyers 
and sellers out of the temple twice; 
once very early in His public life; and 
again, almost at its close, on Palm Sun- 
day. One might say that He began 
and ended the activities of His public 
life in the temple of Jerusalem driving 
money changers out of the temple. 

But the circumstances of both in- 
cidents are very similar. They reveal 
Our Lord in a new and startling role— 
the angry Human Being, on fire with 
indignation for His Father’s honor; the 
giant sweeping all before Him; irresist- 
ible, defiant, uncompromising, unafraid 
of precedent or consequences, and mys- 
teriously reading and challenging the 
malice in His enemies’ hearts.. 

St. John very tersely gives the essen- 
tial details of the first incident: 


He found in the temple merchants sell- 
ing oxen and sheep and doves; and money 


changers sitting at their places. 

So He made a kind of whip out of cords, 
and : 

He drove them all out of the temple, 
with their sheep and oxen; 

And He spilled out the money-changers’ 
coins; 

And He threw down their tables; 

And He said to the pigeon-sellers: Take 
these things away; 

And do not make My Father’s house a 
public market. 

Picture the scene. 

The forepart of the temple, as the 
Human Being entered, was a milling 
throng of men and beasts: cattle deal- 
ers and their stock, oxen and sheep; 
pigeon-sellers and their stacks of cages 
of birds; all tethered, tied, stalled or 
stabled within the sacred precincts of 
the temple. All this was for the con- 
venience of the pilgrims coming up to 
the feast of the Pasch, to be sure; they 
would need such animals to fulfill their 
obligation of offering sacrifice in the 
temple. But it was also a sacrilegious 
abuse of the holy place to have the ani- 
mals not in some stockyard, but actually 
within the walls of God’s house—bleat- 
ing, bellowing, disturbing the worship- 
pers, soiling the premises; to say noth- 
ing of the rough goings and comings, 
the shoutings and shovings and haulings 
of their keepers and stable boys. 

Moreover, in another corner there 
were the money changers seated at their 
tables, with their little boxes of coins 
stacked up neatly before them. This too 
was for the convenience of the pilgrims, 
who came from all parts of the then 
known world, with all kinds of monies 
from their various countries, which they 
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would have to change to Jewish cur- 
rency for their necessary uses while in 
the holy city. But surely the money- 
changers could and should have found 
a more fitting place for these necessary 
transactions—some banking house, some 
market place or store, any second hand 
shop or made-over boarding house— 
rather than the glorious temple of 
Jehovah. ; 

Such was the reaction of the Human 
Being when He beheld the dirt and 
confusion, and heard the clamor of busi- 
ness-bargaining in His Father’s house. 

Instantly, to the amazement of His 
Apostles, He became a completely new 
man. Gone were His calmness and meek- 
ness, His usual dignified decorum. In 
their place, a holy wrath, a consuming, 
driving, compelling forcefulness took 
possession of Him. He became a very 
whirlwind of activity, forgetful of His 
own dignity, to sweep out the abuses 
that outraged the dignity of His Father’s 
house. St. John says, almost with boyish 
wonder: 


His disciples remembered that it was 
written: The zeal of Thy house hath eaten 
Me up. 


No meek waiting on the initiative of 
others was here; no gentle tolerance of 
evil; no respectful, humble acceptance 
of the doings of the powers that be; 
but the Human Being, in the fullness of 
His masterful personality, the Only- 
Begotten Son of the Father, angrily, in- 
tolerantly, mightily determined on as- 
serting God’s rights, the honor of His 
Father’s house. 

Off to one corner He flew, and seized 
a handful of little ropes lying there— 
part of the harness, no doubt, of some 
of the cattle; then came charging down 
upon the cattlemen and stable boys, 
and their oxen and sheep. Down across 
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their shoulders came the scourge He — 
held in his hand, and across the backs 
of their animals. “Get out! Get out! 


Out of My Father’s house! Out with 


you!” 

What a scene! the outraged yells of 
the cattle vendors, the bellowing of the 
oxen, the bleating of the sheep, the 
confusion, the tramping and trampling 
and shoving and running; and rising 
above it all, the angry, irresistible com- 
manding tones of the Human Being, not 
resting until they were all thrown out 
at the gate of the temple! 

With the doves and their vendors 
He was more gentle; He only said: 


Take these things away! 


but His very gentleness in the midst 
of His terrible anger only shows Him 
the more fearfully as the mighty Master 
of men—and of Himself. He was fully 
able not to be angry; and if He allowed ~ 
His terrible wrath to appear it must 
have been because it was perfectly justi- 
fied by the circumstances. 

But He was not finished when the 
last of the cattle and their keepers had 
been driven out before Him. The money 
changers meanwhile had been watching, 
gaping open-mouthed; crouched over 
their tables. Now He came charging 
back at them. Seizing the money boxes 
on the tables, He spilled and scattered 
their contents to right and left, and 
the coins clanged noisily on the marble 
floor, and went rolling off in every direc- 
tion. Then up and over with the tables, 
and down He hurled them with a crash, 
one after the other, on the pavement. 
How the money changers must have 
yelled and wailed and cursed and called 
for help, as they cowered back and 
stood helplessly by to see their precious 
hoards thus ruthlessly manhandled! 

Stood helplessly by—yes, that is the 
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wonder and the miracle of it all. Why 
did they put up with it? Why did 
they not call the temple police? Where 
were the temple police? Why was the 
Human Being not arrested then and 
there, and sentenced to an appropriate 
punishment for this violation of the 
temple, this disturbing of the peace, 
this damage done to the property and 
persons of decent Jewish merchants and 
businessmen? 

That indeed is the miracle. For He 
was not arrested; no one laid a hand 
on Him; He went scot free. 

In fact, it was the Jews themselves 


- who acted like the guilty parties; like 


schoolboys found out and punished for 
misbehavior. Even the leaders of the 
people, the Scribes and Pharisees, could 
only venture to ask a feeble question: 


What sign do You have to show, as a 
warrant for what You have done? 


It was a feeble question; they could 
not venture to do more externally just 
then. But it masked a malicious hatred 
in their hearts, the beginnings of their 
long campaign to murder, to destroy, 
this upstart prophet from the back 
country of Galilee. And the Human 
Being read their hearts; His reply was 
a divine challenge to the murder He 
saw lurking there. 

They had asked for a sign—as if a 
“sion” were needed! The temple had 
been rocked, and the whole city was 
astir wtih the overwhelming evidence of 


‘the “sign” He had just given—and they 
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asked for a sign! 
But they were not really asking for 


proofs of His power and majesty; they 


admitted implicitly that He was more 
than an ordinary human being in the 
very fact that they asked for His divine 
credentials. If He was only another 
Jew, why ask at all? No; what was 
in their hearts was no receptive will- 


ingness to accept His credentials, but 
obstinate pride, wilful blindness, a deter- 
mination never to accept this Human 
Being, whatever His credentials, but to 
destroy Him from the face of the earth. 

It was to this blind pride, this mur- 
derous spirit to destroy Him, that the 
Human Being directed His mysterious, 
defiant, challenging reply: 


Destroy this temple, and in three days » 
I will raise it up! 


“Work your will in Me; destroy this 
temple of My body; then you will have 
your sign! In three days I Myself, of 
My own power, will raise it from the 
dead!” 

Such was the miracle of mastery and 
insight by which the Human Being sig- 
nalized the first Pasch of His public life 
in Jerusalem. But at the end of His 
life, besides the second wonder of driving 
out the buyers and sellers on Palm Sun- 
day, when He said: 


It is written: My house shall be called . 
a house of prayer; 
But you have made it a den of thieves! 


and other miracles that marked the last 
few days before His death, there is one 
that throws its own new light on the 
towering might of His personality and 
His power over men. 


I know that power is gone out from 
Me, 


He had said on one occasion when the 
power went out to cure a poor woman 
afflicted with a long-standing ailment. 
But on this occasion the power went 


‘out from Him in a far different way. 


The scene this time is the gate of 
the Garden of Gethsemani; and the 
miracle is the prostration of His en- 
emies by a single word from the Human 
Being. , 

St. Augustine liked this miracle for 
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the magnificient way in which it re- 
vealed Christ’s power over men. “All 
He said was: ‘I am He’, and down the 
scoundrels went. What will He do when 
He comes to judge, if He did this when 
He was going to be judged? What will 
be His power when He comes to reign, 
if it was this when He was going to 
die?” 

His three hours’ agony had just been 
completed, and He had called earnestly 
to His sleepy Apostles: 


Get up! Let us go! 
Look! The one to betray Me is right 
here! 


and they had huddled round Him in 
the gateway, at first still sleepy, but 
soon wide awake and filled with fear 
at what they saw advancing up the hill- 
side and close upon them. 

In the lead, a few well dressed Scribes 
and Pharisees; btit close behind them, 
a motley crowd of temple soldiers and 
nondescript Jerusalem night characters 
were climbing towards the Garden, the 
soldiers armed with spears and drawn 
swords, the hangers-on with sticks and 
clubs; their grim faces showing dis- 
tortedly and fearfully to the Apostles 
by the glare of the lanterns some of 
the crowd were carrying in their hands. 
and under the fitful blaze of the torches 
others held above their heads. 

They were very close even while Our 
Lord was calling the Apostles together, 
and in a few minutes the two groups 
stood face to face. But then there was 
uncertainty on both sides. The Apostles 
were surprised, upset, frightened; the 
crowd hesitant, waiting for orders, look- 
ing to Judas Iscariot for the agreed 
sign—the traitor’s kiss. The only com- 
pletely self-possessed person on either 
side was the Human Being. 

And now followed the matchless scene 
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So Jesus, knowing everything that was 
going to happen to Him stepped forward, 
and said: 

For whom are you looking? 


“Knowing everything that was going 
to happen to Him’—what a world of 
poignant meaning there is in St. John’s 
simple phrase! Knowing to the last 
bloody detail all that lay before Him 
that night and the next day, with per- 
fect self-control He “stepped forward” 
to meet it all: 


For whom are you looking? 

They answered Him: Jesus of Nazareth. 

Jesus said to them: I am He. 

And as soon as He said: I am He, they 
fell back and dropped to the ground. 


This is the unparalleled scene of 
power. The Human Being spoke; He 
said a word or two; His name was 
called, and He identified Himself. 

At once, as though an intolerably 
brilliant, blinding flash of light had 
burst up where He stood; as though 
their faces had been seared by a blazing 
flame, His enemies fell back, shrinking, 
falling, crawling, dropping to earth as 
from the threat of fiery death. 

But there was nothing there. No 
light, no blaze of fire, no’ threat of death 
—nothing. A Man had answered to His 
name—that was all. 

Surely here is a subject worthy of 
the genius of the most gifted poet, artist, 
sculptor; indeed, the whole range even 
of imaginative fiction and heroic legend 
contains no scene, no incident, to rival 
this literal historical passage so simply 
related by the Evangelist. We need 
not go to romantic poetry to find drama 
and power; alongside this reality, the 
imaginings of the poets become only 
cheap and tawdry imitations. 

But after this extraordinary display 
of power, the mysterious thing is that 
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He did not go free! Mysteriously, He 
let his enemies rise; He suffered the 


traitor’s kiss; He allowed His hands to 
be bound, and Himself to be led away 


to all the victimizing of His terrible 


Passion. 

It is a mystery, indeed; but it is 
another mystery of divine power as 
well as of compassion. The power that 


‘could lay His enemies low with a single 


word is terrible and wonderful to see; 
but still more terrible and wonderful 
is the power and the mercy by which 
God Almighty allows His foes to lay 
their sacrilegious hands upon Him, and 
when they spit in His face and nail 
Him to a criminal’s cross, be silent. 
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Seeds of Christianity 


The A. P. I. Bulletin, organ of the Archconfraternity of Prayer for the Con- 
version of Israel, is the source of the following little account. of an heroic family 


caught in the persecution by the Nazis. 


Professor Lutz Lob and Jenny Van Gelder, although Jewish at the time of 
their marriage, later entered the Catholic church at Bergen-op-Zoom, Holland. 
God blessed this pious Hebrew-Christian family with seven children, four boys 
and three girls. Three of the sons joined the Trappists at Konigshoeven Abbey, 
and the three girls entered the Trappistine Monastery at Berkel-Enschot. Pro- 
fessor Lob died in 1936, and his wife shortly after; then began a saga of 
martyrdom for all their children. In August, 1942, two of the nuns and one of 
the Trappist brothers were put to death in a gas chamber at Auschwitz. The 
other two Trappists were deported to the zinc mines in Poland and finally shot 
with several other priests. Hans, the only son who had not entered the religious 
state, was deported to Silesia and later died at Buchenwald. The third nun, 
Sister Veronica, ended her Calvary in the hospital of Tilburg on August first, 1944. 


Testament 


Lord 
I believe 


Help Thou 


Mine unbelief 
Philosophical argu- 
ment especially that 
drawn from the vastness 
of the universe in compar- 
ison with the apparent insig- 
nificance of this globe has some- 
times shaken my reason for the faith 
that’s in me, but my heart has 
answered that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ must be a di- 
vine reality. The Sermon 
on the Mount cannot be 
a merely human produc- 

tion. This belief en- 

ters into the very 

depth of my con- 

science. The his- 
tory of man 
proves it. 


—Epitaph of Daniel Webster 
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It is quite some time since Life published 
an analysis of the Protestant Revolution, its 
columns of solemn type flanked by adver- 
tisements for bras, swimming suits and per- 
fume, featuring near nudes and worse than 
nudes to catch the eye. The juxtaposition 
seems striking in that Life presented the 
article as one in a series on the history of 
western culture, not realizing that the adver- 
tisements that largely paid for its printing 
were as symbolic of a decadent culture as its 
essay was pretentious and bombastic. Though 
many writers have long since commented on 
the inaccuracies, half-truths and actual mis- 
statements of the article itself, the bystander 
feels an obligation to report on it for the 
faithful few or many who read this column, 
and who may have seen, and possibly been 
disturbed by, Life’s paean for Protestantism. 

The most amazing thing about this jour- 
nalistic foray into the field of comparative 
religion is the fact that not once, in the entire 
article, is a serious reference made to the 
founder of Christianity and the light that 
could illumine the Catholic-Protestant con- 
troversy from his words and teachings. To 
Life, and this is the. most damning thing that 
can be said of its essay, the battle between 
Catholicism and Protestantism was a battle 
of human feelings, and the side to be favored 
is that which Life thinks has brought the 
greater material prosperity into the world. 
.,. “The issue,” says Life, “was a difference 
in religious viewpoint, and perhaps quality of 
soul, between those (the orthodox Catholics) 
who in worshipping felt the need for a 
‘machinery of mediation’,—priesthood, sacra- 
ments, ritual—between the soul of man and 
God, and those (the Protestants) who in wor- 
shipping preferred to leave the soul face to 
face with God.’ While these were the lines 
on which men actually divided, no com- 
mentary on the struggle can consider itself 
intelligent unless it makes reference to the 
master copy of Christianity as drawn up 
by its founder, Jesus Christ. It doesn’t matter 
in the least that a group of men “feel the 
need for a machinery of mediation”; it does 
matter intensely whether Christ set up in the 
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mediation for mankind or not, It is not 
important that any number of men feel that 
they prefer “to leave the soul face to face 
with God”; it is eternally important to know 
what Christ established as the means of 
bringing the soul face to face with God. That 
Life could glibly discuss the differences of 
feeling of various men concerning the sacra- 
ments, good works, the priesthood, etc., with- 
out once hinting that Christ had anything to 
do with the truth and value of these things 
makes its viewpoints on religion nearly ridic- 
ulous. 

Besides this basic weakness, the article in 
Life makes use of positive misrepresentations. 
No doubt many readers were amazed and 
even disturbed to read that one of the secrets 
of the success of the Jesuits was their in- 
sistence on “the principle that the end justi- 
fies the means.” Catholics are accustomed to 
meeting with this vicious canard in the writ- 
ings and speeches of ignorant, blindly prej- 
udiced, Catholic-hating ranters and rascals; 
to find righteous, and usually scholarly Life 
adopting and spreading it is cause for the 
deepest sadness. In answer to a critic who 
calls the editor to task for the above state- 
ment, Life, in the letter columns of its issue 
of July 5, provided the single source on which 
it based the charge that Jesuits’ insistence on 
the principle that the end justifies the means 
was a secret of their success. It isa quotation 
from a theological work by Hermann Busem- 
baum, S.J., who lived from 1600 to 1668. 

Without fear that we are wrong we, who 
have perused a couple of hundred theology 
textbooks in our time, can say that scores 
of Jesuit theological works are readily avail- 
able to prove to Life that Jesuits not only 
never insisted on “the end justifying the 
means”, but in concert with all other Catholic 
theologians, ,insisted always that a good end 
does not justify intrinsically evil means. As to’ 
the quotation from Busembaum, we have 
looked up its context, and only a dishonest 
man could draw from the whole passage any 
such conclusion as Life gave to its millions 
of readers. As a matter of fact, Busembaum 
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world “a machinery” (better, a regimen) of 
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‘stated, in another place in his theology, the 
exact opposite in these words: “A law for- 
bidding a thing that is intrinsically evil can 
“eed be transgressed, not even to save one’s 
e.” In the passage quoted by Life, Busem- 
baum is dealing with the specific question of 
whether an accused man, even though guilty, 
_ May lawfully try to escape prison and pun- 
_ishment from the law. He answers that such 
a man, for various reasons, may try to escape, 
but says plainly that he may not use unjust 
or evil means to do so, such as striking or 
wounding his guards. He then lists a number 
of indifferent (not evil) means that the man 
may make use of to effect his escape, e.g., 
giving food and drink to his guards, snap- 
ping his chains, breaking through his bars, 
etc., because “the end being lawful the means 
are also lawful.” There is not even room for 
argument over the fact that, from the con- 
text, it is clear that Busembaum, having ex- 
cluded evil means to a lawful end by name 
and example, is now saying that other means, 
not evil in themselves such as he has de- 
scribed, become lawful for the prisoner be- 
cause his end is permissible. This, then, is 
the passage of a single 17th century Jesuit 
theologian on which Life bases its statement 
that the Jesuits imsisted that the end justifies 
the means. There is dishonesty both in the 
use of the quotation and in the conclusion 
drawn from it. 
That Life chose for the writing of its 
rticle about the rise of Protestantism a man 
ho was steeped in the unscholarly and big- 
ted methods of anti-Catholic rabble-rousers 
is clear from many other things. It is clear 
- *from his use of the term “sale of indulgences”, 
which is not offered merely as a Protestant 
interpretation of the Pope’s prerogative to 
use the power Christ gave him to bind and 
- Joose (“Whatsoever you shall bind upon 
earth shall be bound also in heaven; what- 
soever you shall loose upon earth shall be 
loosed also in heaven”—Matt. 16:19) in con- 
sideration of the giving of alms to a religious 
cause, but is attributed to the Pope himself, 
who is said to have given to Prince Albert 
of Brandenburg “the right to sell indulgences”. 
...It is clear from the false statement (re- 
peated often enough by the illiterate, but 
known by every honest scholar to be false) 
that there was no printed Bible in the German 
vernacular up to the time of Luther and that 
the Church had banned the reading of ver- 
nacular Bibles to the people. The bystander 
has actually seen two Catholic vernacular 
German Bibles published about the year 
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Luther was born (1483) and neither of them 
is a first edition. If anyone wants to check 
this statement he may examine these authen- 
tic, pre-Reformation German Bibles for him- 
self; one is in the library of St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and the 
other is in the Redemptorist Fathers’ library 
at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, Any collector of 
rare old books can inform the interested that 
there are other copies of 15th century Cath- 
olic vernacular German Bibles, in libraries in 
this country, though the bystander has not 
seen them. He has seen a pre-Reformation 
English translation of the Bible in the Hunt- 
ington library in California, on the fly leaf 
of which there is a statement by the Bishop 
of Rochester, England, which belies Life’s 
charge that Catholics were forbidden to read 
vernacular Bibles before the rise of Protest- 
antism. In effect, (it was quoted in The 
Liguorian some years ago) the statement 
affirms that this copy of the Bible belonged 
to all the people, and it goes on to excom- 
municate anyone who would dare to steal it 
from the church in which it was kept for 
the use of the people. The chains that were 
used to fasten Bibles to their place in the 
churches were there to keep them from being 
stolen from the people to whom they belonged. 
The scarcity of transcribed books demanded 
this precaution. 

Enough has been said here, we believe, to 
prove the untrustworthiness of the entire 
analysis of the Protestant Revolution as pre- 
sented by the editors of Life. To the innocent 
and gullible it has offered untruths and mis- 
representations that will no doubt be respon- 
sible for the growth of that bigotry which 
thrives on any kind of anti-Catholic state- 
ment. To the thoughtful and sincere Christian 
it is clear that it has completely side-stepped 
the basic issue involved, and that is the 
issue as to whether, despite human scandals 
and shortcomings, such as Christ Himself 
prophesied would always afflict His Church, 
there was any such thing as objective truth, 
as known to reason and revealed by Christ, 
at stake in the historic controversy, And 
with peculiarly myopic vision, it has had no 
eye for the evil effects, on society and the 
world, of the subjective, emotional, indi-, 
vidualistic and divisive teachings of the so- 
called reformers. We therefore beg that no 
regular or chance reader of this column will 
permit himself to retain as justified a single 
religious conviction on the basis of the article 
in Life. 


The Unbelievable 

One day St. Thomas Aquinas was 
walking with a friend, and the latter 
suddenly stopped, pointed to the sky 
and cried: 

“Look at the flying ox!” 

The saint looked in the direction in- 
dicated, whereupon his companion burst 
out laughing as he said: 

“T am surprised that such a learned 
man could be so credulous.” 

But the saint was equal to the occa- 
sion. 

“JT would rather believe that an ox 
could fly,” he answered, “than that a 
Christian could tell a lie.” 


Same Logic 

Many years ago there lived a certain 
duke in the province of Thuringia whose 
name was Louis. He was a proud man, 
and, blinded by his desire for earthly 
wealth and fame, paid little heed to 
the practice of his religion. 

It so happened that this dignitary fell 
grievously ill, and a doctor was called, 
one who was noted for his deep faith 
and zeal for the honor of God. After 
making an examination, the doctor said 
very seriously: 

“T am sorry to say that it is useless 
to attempt any remedy for your 
malady.” 

“Ts my condition as grave as that?” 
asked the alarmed duke. 

“Well, it comes down to this,” re- 
plied the doctor. ‘If God has foreseen 
that you will die of this disease, any 
remedies I might apply would be useless. 
If, on the other hand, God has foreseen 
that you will get well, there is no use 
in my wasting any medicine.” 
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“Don’t be foolish, my friend,” said 
the sick man. “Give me some medicine. 
You must do everything in your power 
to save me.” 


“Have no fears. I will help you all 
I can. But how is it that you follow 
this same specious argument in regard 
to your soul? Is it not necessary that 
you do everything within your power 
to restore your soul to health, and keep 
it in that condition?” 


It is not recorded what the duke 
answered to this question, but certainly 
it must have given him considerable 
food for thought as he awaited death. 


Actor 

The Bengalese relates the incident of 
a missionary in India who became ac- 
quainted with a well-educated Hindu, 
and thinking that he might impress the 
man favorably towards the Catholic re- 
ligion, showed him a book on the mar- 
tyrs and their sufferings for Christianity. 


The Hindu graciously accepted the 
book, and began to read aloud from a 
page selected at random. It so hap- 
pened that the passage was concerned 
with some particularly excruciating tor- 
tures inflicted on one of the martyrs, 
and the Hindu, getting into the spirit 
of the thing, began to emit such an- 
guished sounds and groans as seemed 
to indicate the profound horror which 
he felt. 


The missionary, of course, was de- 
lighted; until suddenly the Hindu 
stopped, raised his eyes from the page, 
and asked with complete calmness: 


“Father, don’t I read well?” 


ce a I 


Choice of Schools 


Catholic parents should feel happier 


than ever this fall in sending their chil- 


dren off to a Catholic school, because 
recent opposition to such schools has 
pointed up, more clearly than ever be- 
for, how important and necessary they 
are for the correct training of a child. 
There is nothing like a little opposition, 
in a matter so simple and clear as the 
kind of education that children need, 
to fortify those who are obeying the 


_ natural and revealed law of God, in the 


sacrifices that this happens to demand 


of them. 


\ 


Two instances of opposition to the 
idea behind Catholic schools are worthy 
of note. First, there was the Supreme 
Court decision in the McCollum case, 
forbidding released time to be given to 
public school children for instruction in 
religion on public school premises. The 
result of this decision, whether intended 
by the Supreme Court or not, will be 
that a new impetus will be given to edu- 
cators to preach anti-religion, atheism, 
indifferentism, materialism, to children. 
It will be, in effect, as if the Supreme 
Court said: “In American public schools 
a teacher may run down religion, ridicule 
religion, argue against religion, and, of 
course, totally ignore religion, thus 
favoring atheism in the hearts of chil- 


dren. But let no teacher dare to say 


a word in favor of religion, in explana- 
tion of religion, in promotion of religion 


in the hearts of children.” 


As one intelligent woman phrases it, 
in a recent letter to the Milwaukee 
Journal: “The utter hypocrisy of this 
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interpretation is enough to make some 
of us fighting mad. As any of us who 
was graduated from our state university 
knows, we had to sit through classes 
to hear religion and the church ridiculed, 
the Bible scoffed at, belief in God as 
the Creator not only ignored but delib- 
erately attacked. When I attended the 
university I knew a student who was 
ridiculed in the classroom by the teacher 
because of his Christian beliefs. . .. 
After four years of this, the conclusion 
drawn by most students attending the 
university was either (a) that religion 
did not matter, (b) that it was unscien- 
tific and therefore untrue, or (ab) both. 
All this has been very fine for the 
Atheistic Society of America and for 
those who have been able to indoctrinate 
hundreds of thousands of American 
young people in tax supported schools 
without spending a penny of their own 
and without maintaining a single insti- 
tution. No wonder they have money to 
send cases up to the supreme court! 
They have been indoctrinating our 
young people with our money! It’s the 
biggest hoax of the century!” 

The second incident that manifests 
the opposition to religious schools is 
that which recently centered about the 
nuns teaching, in state supported schools 
in North Dakota and New Mexico, in 
their religious garb. This peculiar situa- 
tion, in which nuns, for the astounding 
salary of $66 a month, have been hired 
by the two states to teach reading, 
writing and arithmetic (no religious in- 
struction was given during official school 
hours) in some of their schools because 
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no other teachers were available and 
would not teach at that salary if they 
were, presents the anti-Catholic agita- 
tors to the American public on this 
_ platform: “Far better that American 
children be deprived of all education, 
than that they receive an education from 
Sisters wearing a garb that identifies 
them with the Catholic religion.” Thus 
even the sacrosanct importance of uni- 
versal education must be forfeited to 
keep children from being influenced in 
a religious way, even if only by seeing 
the habit of a consecrated virgin at the 
head of a class room. Catholic Church 
authorities showed wondrous forbear- 
ance and true American interest in edu- 
cation in decreeing that the Sisters may 
continue teaching in secular dress. 

All this, we say, should add strength 
to the Catholic’s determination to keep 
up his Catholic schools and colleges, 
and never to send his children elsewhere. 
As between a Catholic school and what 
has come to be an atheist school, he 
knows that there can be only one choice. 


Politics 

Last month we reported here that 
one good thing was said at the Repub- 
lican convention—it was Senator Van- 
denberg’s remark that “the office should 
seek the man and not the man the 
office’. Now we note that one very 
good thing was also said at the Demo- 
cratic convention. It was. not said from 
the convention hall rostrum, nor over 
any of the floor microphones. It was 
said in a back room by President Tru- 
man while he waited to appear before 
the delegates, was said quietly to a 
friend, and was reported, so far as we 
know, only by Time. Concerning the 
delegates who bolted the convention be- 
cause of the Civil Rights plank in the 
platform, and those who remained to 
fight his nomination, he said: 
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“They may be mad at me, but I’m 
not mad at them. I believe in Christ.” 

One does not have to be political- 
minded, nor interested in the partisan 
angle of the present political campaign, 
to acclaim this statement of a candidate 
as a great example of both faith and 
charity. Its effectiveness as an example 
is enhanced by the fact that it was not 
spoken publicly, as if for effect alone, 
but privately in spontaneous confidence 
to a friend. We recommend it to all 


candidates, Republican and Democratic, 


aspirants to high office as well as to 
low, and to both winners and losers. 

Everybody knows that moral integrity 
is not sufficient in itself to make a good 
president. In making their choice, the 
voters must consider a thousand differ- 
ent things, and decide to the best of 
their individual knowledge who has the 
many qualities that will make for the 
best President. But we salute any man, 
whether we think him capable of being 
a good president or not, who can, in 
the midst of the bitterest kind of polit- 
ical battle, still quietly say: ‘TI believe 
in Christ, and therefore I cannot hate 
anybody, not even those who hate me.” 
Let’s ask that this be the common 
affirmation of all who aspire to political 
office of any kind. | 


One Way Freedom 

The Board of Superintendents of New 
York City’s public schools has voted 
unanimously against renewing the sub- 


scriptions of the schools to The Nation, ° 


because of the two series of anti-Catholic 
articles by Paul Blanshard published in 
that magazine during the past year. 
(See The Liguorian, Feb., 1948, p. 49.) 

Of course this has given rise to all 
kinds of charges of suppression of free 
speech, ‘“‘star chamber” censorship, etc. 
Miss Kirchway of The Nation contended 
that the articles were “of legitimate 
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secular interest and were not an attack 
upon faith.” We are wondering just 
what, in Miss Kirchway’s mind, con- 
stitutes an attack upon faith. Mr. 
Blanshard’s articles were an out-and-out 
invitation to 25 million Catholics to 
deny their faith, to suppress the Catholic 
priesthood, to break both the natural 
and ecclesiastical laws by which they 
know themselves to be bound in con- 
science. They were a deliberate attempt 
to convince over a hundred million non- 


Catholics that their Catholic fellow- 


citizens are undemocratic, un-American 
and untrustworthy. They used an igno- 
rant man’s prejudices and _ half-truths 
to support their thesis. If that is not 
enough to make an attack on anyone’s 
faith, then Hitler was a paragon of 
democracy. 

New York’s Superintendent of Schools, 
Mr. William Jansen, who happens to 


_ be a Lutheran, hit the matter off with 


rare logic and good sense when he com- 
mented on the decision to keep The 
Nation out of the schools: “Since in- 
struction in sectarian religion is forbid- 
den by law in the public schools, how 
can anyone justify introducing attacks 
on sectarian religion in the public 
schools? The Board of Superinten- 
dents’ primary concern with Mr. Blan- 


_ shard’s articles is their effect on students. 
Students, whatever their faith, may well 


wonder why articles which attack the 
religious beliefs of any of their class- 
mates are made available in school.” 


- We need more of that kind of think- 


ing among the superintendents of state 


supported schools, yes, and among the 


regents of state colleges and universities 
as well. For you cannot have it both 
ways: You cannot suppress by law all 
instruction concerning religion in the 
public schools, and then introduce 
screeds of intemperate propaganda 
against religion into the same schools. 
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If freedom of speech be The Nation’s 
plea, let it start by campaigning to re- 
peal the law forbidding religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 


Free Enterprise on the Curb 

The recent strike of the employees 
at the New York Curb Exchange 
brought into remarkably clear focus an 
attitude of mind shared by many Ameri- 
can employers which, it seems to us, is 
at the root of much of our current 
economic unrest. 

The president of the Curb Exchange 
is Mr. Francis Adams Truslow, and 
this worthy gentleman, on being inter- 
viewed by the press as to his sentiments 
anent the strike, made this remark with, 
it may be presumed, considerable 
acerbity: 

“An employee’s private life is no 
affair of mine. If these people don’t 
like it here, they can go somewhere 
else.” 

The kind of private life enjoyed by 
the aforesaid employees may be gauged 
by the following figures, reported by 
the Chicago Catholic Labor Alliance 
monthly, Work: The starting wage for 
laborers at the Curb Exchange is $25 
a week; this is gradually increased until 
it may reach as high as $37 a week, 
which was the salary earned by the 
Exchange night watchman, a man with 
a wife and four children. According to 
United States Department of Labor 
figures, Work goes on to say, the min- 
imum living wage for a manual worker 
with wife and two children in New York 
is $64.40. A minimum living wage is 
just about enough to get by on in de- 
cency and comfort. 

Of course, anyone who dares to speak 
of the obligations of employers in this 
matter of a living wage is likely to be 
charged wtih being communistic. We are 
far from being communistic, but we 
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dare to state that the employer who 
runs his business on the principle en- 
nunciated by Mr. Truslow is sinning 
against justice, and he will have to 
answer for that sin some day to a just 
God. If enough employers continue to 
follow such an unjust principle, they 
may even have to answer for their in- 
justice in this life. We do not in any 
sense advocate revolution or riot, but, 
having read history, we can understand 
the causes which bring them about. 


Catholic social teaching in this matter 
of an employer’s responsibility is clear, 
and anyone who is interested can dis- 
cover it merely by paging through the 
great social encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI. To be paid a living wage is 
the innate and inalienable right of every 
workingman; every employer has the 
corresponding obligation to pay such a 
wage or run the risk of losing his soul 
for his injustice. 


The Non-Sectarian Goal 


If press reports are to be believed, 
the conventions of our Baptist brethren 
can always be trusted to devote a major 
share of their discussion to two topics, 
the recall of Myron Taylor from the 
Vatican, and the question of federal aid 
for parochial schools. Manifestos, pro- 
tests, and recriminations are showered 
upon the public like hail-stones, until 
one is led to believe that the platform 
of Baptist belief must rest upon these 
two items as upon two major pillars. 


A recent convention in Milwaukee 
was reported as running true to form, 
but there was one sentence in the final 
resolutions which particularly struck 
our fancy. The delegates expressed 
themselves as being entirely in favor of 
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a universal “non-sectarian emphasis on 
religion in private schools.” 


We confess that we have always been 
fascinated by the word “non-sectarian- 
ism.” A non-sectarian religion presum- 
ably is one which has found a common 
level of belief for its adherents. Nothing 
is taught which any single worshipper 
is opposed to; only those truths are 
accepted which any and all members 
can accept. Non-sectarian emphasis up- 
on religion in the schools, therefore, 
must mean emphasizing only those 
truths which are common to all the 
religions represented in the entire coun- 
try. None may be slighted, if non- 
sectarianism is to have its way. 


The trouble is, by the time you finish 
your non-sectarian process of elimina- 
tion, you don’t have much left to work 
on. The poor teacher trying to follow 
such a program would run into difficul- 
ties all along the line. She couldn’t say 
anything about Christ, because the Jews 
do not accept Him as divine; she could- 
n’t touch on the ten commandments, 
because Joseph Lewis and his followers 
iaugh them out of existence; even the 
name of God would be taboo, because 
the Unitarians aren’t’ sure that there 
is a God, and some of them rather lean 
to the opposite view. 


In short, how in the name of G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam are you going to teach re- 
ligion, and be non-sectarian about it? 
That is the question we would propose 
to our Baptist brethren. We wish they 
would devote some time to the matter 
in their numerous conventions, and 
when they have reached a conclusion, 
let us know all about it. Meanwhile we 
shall continue to run our own schools - 
along sectarian lines—the sect founded 
by Christ, Who was God. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


HISTORY OF HERESIES 
Chapter XIV. Heresies of the 16th Century 


1. Heresy of Luther, (Concl.) 

The principal heretic of his age, 
Luther’s turbulent and rebellious life 
was but a reflection of his equally re- 
bellious mind. In numerous books and 
other writings, he attempted to over- 
throw many of the most sacred doctrines 
of Christianity. Though condemned by 
many Popes and Councils, principally 
the Council of Trent, his heretical doc- 
trines have had a revolutionary effect 


upon the lives of many people of his 
_ own day and ours. It is possible to cite 
here only his principal errors. 


Many of his errors dealt with the 


_ Sacraments. For he adopted as a prin- 


ciple that the Sacraments did not confer 
grace of themselves but only through 
the faith of the recipient. Hence, he 
maintained that children after Baptism 
were not entirely freed from sin. And 
with regard to the Sacrament of Pen; 


_ance he held that contrition, confession 


and satisfaction alone were but a species 
of hypocrisy, and that the best form 


of penance was a new life. And since 


it is impossible for a priest to know of 
all mortal sins, it is necessary for the 


penitent to confess only mortal sins 
committed publicly, for to confess all 
mortal sins is to leave nothing to the 
mercy of God to forgive. Carrying out 
his teaching about the Sacraments to 


its logical conclusion, Luther taught that 
no sins are forgiven in Penance unless 
one firmly believes in their forgiveness; 
and he even went so far as to teach 


that, should: a priest not be available, 


any Christian, even a woman or a child, 
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had the power to forgive sins. 
Throughout his life, Luther was great- 
ly troubled by that most beautiful of 
Christian beliefs, the real presence of 
Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist. At 
one time he stoutly maintained in a 
dispute with the Sacramentarians that 
Our Lord was really and truly present 
under the species of bread and wine. 
But later in his life, after he had so 
greatly abused the gift of faith, he ex- 
pressed doubt, exclaiming that he wished 
he could believe. His final doctrine, 
however, was a destruction of the Chris- 
tian idea of the Eucharist, namely, that 
Christ was present only in the believing 
reception of the Sacred Species. 
Although many of his other erroneous 
doctrines had far more damaging effects, 
it was against the doctrine of indul- 
gences that Luther inveighed with the 
greatest vehemence. He _ proclaimed 
them “pious frauds of the faithful’, 
utterly useless for the remission of pun- 
ishment due to sin, and necessary only 
for those who had committed public 
crimes. And it was this doctrine on 
indulgences which led him to speculate 
also on Purgatory. Maintaining that 
the existence of Purgatory cannot be 
proved from Sacred Scripture, he for- 
mulated his own doctrine on the state 
of the Poor Souls. Even in Purgatory, 
he claimed, many souls could not be 
sure of their ultimate salvation, for as 
long as they seek peace and detest their 
punishments they sin without intermis- 
sion. Moreover, those souls who are 
freed from the purifying punishments 
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by the prayers of the faithful are less 
blessed than those who satisfy for them- 
selves. 


It was Luther who paved the way 
for despair and false ideas with regard 
to the predestination of one’s soul. Glib- 
ly he professed, as an axiom for his fol- 
lowers, that ‘‘the just man sins in every 
good work”. No matter how perfect 
a work may be, he maintained, it is 


still a venial sin, and faith alone can 


change its character. Thus, in one fell 
swoop, did he insinuate doubt as to 
their salvation into the minds of the 
faithful and destroy free will, teaching 
that no one can be certain that he does 
not always sin mortally because of our 
hidden vice of pride. 


Again it was Luther who opened wide 
the door to private interpretation of the 
Sacred Scriptures and through it to the 
present-day multiplicity of religious be- 
liefs. He taught that the laity possesses 
an equal right with the learned to the 
interpretation of Sacred Scripture. And 
since the Roman Church had gone con- 
trary to the doctrine of the Scriptures, 
since the time of St. Gregory it no 
longer enjoyed any preeminence over 
other Churches. Such doctrine led 
Luther to disregard sacred tradition and 
the authority of the Church and to 
recognize the Scriptures as the sole 
authority in religious matters. He for- 
mulated this doctrine in his usually 
violent style: “The lay-person possess- 
ing the authority of Scripture is more 
to be believed than the Pope, a Council 
or even the Church itself.” 


It was not without remorse of con- 
science, however, that Luther was per- 
‘mitted to spread such heresies. In one 
of his books he wrote: “How many 
times has not my heart beat tremblingly? 
How many times has it not raised be- 
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fore me that most powerful argument 
of my adversaries? ‘Are you, then, the 
only wise man? Could so many cen- 
{uries be in error and ignorance? What 
if you yourself err and drag so many 


souls into error to be damned eternally — 


—— =, 
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' 
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with yourself?’ However,” he added, 
“Christ Himself reassured me with his ~ 


own words.” 


Scripture itself was not sacred to 


Luther. For in his zeal to bend it to — 


his own interpretations he translated 
the New Testament into German in 
1522. In this translation he rejected 


~ 


the Epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews, | 


those of St. James and St. Jude and 
the Apocalypse of St. John. In later 
years, however, he modified this first 
edition. It is notable that in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew alone he 
changed as many as thirty-three pas- 
sages. The most flagrant of all his 
changes, however, is to be found in the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. 
(Chapter 3, verse 28). Luther com- 
pletely changed the meaning of the text: 
“For we account a man to be justified 
by faith, without the works of the law’’, 
by inserting the word ‘alone’ after ‘faith’. 
When objection was made to this inter- 
polation at the Diet of Augsburg, Luther 
made this haughty rejoinder: “If your 
papist objects so strongly to this word, 
‘alone’, tell him that Doctor Martin 
Luther wishes it to be so and says that 


Papist and ass are one and the same 


thing. So do I wish it, so do I command! 
Let my will take the place of reason!” 


Such was the life and teachings of 
the arch-heretic, Martin Luther. From 
even this short account it can easily 
be seen why, even while Luther lived 
and especially in our days, the Prot- 
estant revolt led to such contradictory 
factions, beliefs and practices. 


I. Life: 

. John A. O’Brien was born of Catholic 
parents in Peoria, Illinois, on January 20th, 
1893. The School Sisters of Notre Dame 
drilled him in the fundamentals of learning 
in St. Patrick’s grammar school. John gradu- 
ated from the Spalding Institute as valedic- 
torian of his class. After his first year at 
Holy Cross College, John enrolled and fin- 


ished his collegiate course at St. Viator’s 
- College in Bourbonnais. While at St. Viator’s 


: 
. 
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the early years of his 
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he was privileged to study philosophy under 
Father William Bergen, C.S.V., who was also 
the teacher of Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. 
John and his companions on the St. Viator’s 
debating team had the good fortune to defeat 
Notre Dame on its own campus. He was 
graduated in 1914 and ordained to the sacred 
priesthood in 1916. After graduation Father 
O’Brien took a year of post-graduate studies 
in education at the Catholic University. Father 
O’Brien became the first Catholic Chaplain at 
‘the University of Illinois in 1917. At the 
University he established the Newman Foun- 
dation for the Catholic students. During the 


22 years that he served as Chaplain over 300 


students were received into the Church. In 
O’Brien obtained his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity. His work at the Foundation was 
terminated in 1939 with a year of travel in 


Europe and research at Oxford. Since 1940 


q 


chaplaincy Father - 


Conducted by T. Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


Rey. John Anthony O’Brien 
1893- 


Catholic Apologist 


Father O’Brien has been professor of post- 
graduate apologetics at. the University of 
Notre Dame. 


Il. Writings: 

Father O’Brien’s pen has been very active 
in the service of the Church. Books and pam- 
phlets on all phases of the doctrine and prac- 
tice of the Church have revealed the healthy 
modernism of his outlook in endeavoring to 
make ancient truths understandable to mod- 
ern minds. Evolution and Religion is a very 
fair evaluation of the claims of evolutionistic 
scientists. Religion in the Changing World 
and the Priesthood in the Changing World 
discuss the problems met by priest and people. 
Father O’Brien has also edited symposia on 
convert making and Catholic scholarship. 
Well over 70 pamphlets on various topics 
have been written by him. 


Ul. The Book: 

The Faith of Millions is one of the best 
books of the author. Surely it is one of the 
most popular, and the one most translated. 
It deals in a very clear manner with the basic 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. It does for 
the twentieth century what The Faith of Our 
Fathers did for the nineteenth. Catholics will 
find a better appreciation of their Faith and 
sincere inquirers will receive an answer to 
many problems that concern them. 
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September Book Reviews 


Baroness Catherine De Hueck 


Tumbleweed. By Eddie Doherty. 203. pps. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75. 


One day Father Paul Hanley Furfey said 
of his spiritual daughter: “She is God’s own 
Tumbleweed blowing through the world wher- 
ever the breath of the Holy Ghost may send 
her.” This book is the story of the use that 
the Holy Ghost has made of His Tumbleweed. 

Although Russian, Catherine and her par- 
ents were always Roman Catholics. As a 
young girl bride of fifteen or sixteen she went 
to serve as a nurse in the Russian army during 
the first world war. For her heroism she 
was decorated with the St. George Cross. 
When the Communists came into power she 
and her husband had to flee. To save their 
lives they were forced to live in a pig sty 
for several days. They finally escaped to 
London and Canada. The Baroness was 
forced to work to support her sick husband 
and her son. After taking many menial jobs 
she found fame and fortune as a lecturer on 
the old Chautauqua circuit. 

The great decision in her life came when 
she decided to give up her comfortable home 
and living to go among God’s poor. Her first 
Friendship House was opened in the slums of 
Montreal. Quickly other houses were estab- 
lished in Harlem and Chicago. She lived and 
worked as the poorest of the poor in order 
to win them for Christ. She investigated the 
appeal that Communism had for some lapsed 
Catholics by working in poor restaurants and 
taverns. The Baroness was personally re- 
sponsible for many converts to the Faith and 
the Sacraments. 

But this is not only the story of Catherine 
but the romance of Catherine and Eddie. The 
narrative opens with the scene where Eddie 
first met the Baroness. Eddie overhead (‘‘over- 
heard” is not the exact word, because one 
never overhears but hears the loud strident 
voice of the Baroness) her lecturing a woman 
on her duties and privileges as a wife. From 
time to time the narrative is interrupted by 
a proposal from Eddie and the Baroness’ quick 
refusal. But finally her Bishop gave consent 
to her marriage and as in all true romances 
Catherine and Eddie lived happily ever after 
in their dream home in Canada. Readers will 
enjoy and be inspired by these well written 
episodes in the life of Catherine. The story 
of Eddie’s life and of the work of the Friend- 
ship Houses has been told elsewhere. 
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Technique of Converting 
Americans 
Winning Converts. Edited by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien 248 pps. New York: P. J. Kennedy 
and Sons. $3.00. 


After twenty years Father O’Brien has 
edited another symposium on convert making. 
The White Harvest exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on the convert movement. Now the: 
authors of this second volume survey the work 
that has been done and offer new methods 
for the success of the work. 

Perhaps the most important feature of this 
book is the emphasis on the work of the lay 
Catholic in the conversion of his fellow — 
Americans. The insistence of the Holy Fathers 
on the essentially apostolic nature of the 
Christian life has resulted in the organization 
of groups of zealous Catholics to assist the 
priesthood in spreading the Faith. The work 
of the Legion of Mary and the Convert Makers 
of America is stressed.. Another fact of great 
importance for priests is that experience amply 
demonstrates that an Inquiry Class increases 
the number of converts in a parish. 

Experts in the field give their own special 
technique that, in the Grace of God, has en- 
abled them to have success in their apostolate. 
Some of the writers enjoy national reputa- 
tions. Monsignor Sheen, Clare Boothe Luce, 
Father Donovan, C.M., and Father Fallon, 
C.M., are a few of the contributors to this 
book. Winning Converts will take its place 
beside The White Harvest as required reading 
for seminarians, priests and lay apostles. 


Interpretations of the Canticle 
of Canticles 
The Canticle of Canticles. By, William Pouget, 
C.M. and Jean Guitton. Translated by 
Joseph L. Lilly, C.M. 201 pps. New York: 
Declan X. McMullen. $2.25. 


This book is the first volume of the Catholic 
Scripture Library, a project sponsored by the 
Catholic Biblical Association. Jean Guitton 
took notes from the blind Scriptural scholar, 
Father Pouget, and incorporated various sug- 
gestions from Pere Lagrange, O.P., to produce 
this book. The author proposes not entirely 
a new but a different interpretation from 
the one commonly accepted by Catholic schol- 
ars. The usual opinion is that the Canticle 
is the love poem of Solomon for his beloved. 
The present book sees the Canticle as a dra- _ 
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matic poem involving a King, a Sunamite 


girl and her lover. The girl remains true to 
her lover despite the offers of the King. The 
author explains and attempts. to justify his 
hypothesis and then translates and arranges 
the poem in accordance with this opinion. 
The treatment is scholarly, yet not beyond 
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the interest and understanding of the ordinary 
Catholic layman. The interpretation is not 
so convincing as to cause the ordinary view of 
the poem to be abandoned, or even to seem 
less probable. It is to be hoped that the 
Catholic Scripture Library will grow with 
such worthwhile books. 
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Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published at the University of Scranton. 


I. Suitable for family reading: 
._ Image of His Maker——Brennan 
Malabar Farm—Bromfield 
The Story of the Chautauqua—Case 
Home to the Hermitage—Crabb 
Michael—Dudley 
I Thee Wed—Gabriel 
Pilgrim’s Inn—Goudge 
God the Father—Guerry 
Poor Scholar—Kiely 
The Making of an Insurgent— 
La Guardia 
. I Saw Poland Betrayed—Lane 
Throw Me a Bone—Lothrop 
Experiment in World Order—McGuire 
You and Your Doctor—Miller 
A Russian Journal—Steinbeck 
Fire—Stewart 
Toward World Peace—Wallace 
The Bible and Early Man—Johnson 
The American Democracy—Laski 
Maurice Baring—Laura 
The More Perfect Union—Maclver 
You and Psychiatry—Menninger 
The First Freedom—Parsons 
My Own Story—Robinson 
Civilization on Trial—Toynbee 
Art and Faith—WMaritain 
Diaries—Dormer 
How To Enjoy Poetry—Farren 
The Iron Curtain—Gouzenko 
Getting Along With Unions—Greenman 
The Memoirs of Cordell Hull—Hull 
II. Suitable for adults only: — 
A. Because contents and style are too ad- 
vanced for adolescents: 
A Guide to Confident Living—Peale 
Communism and the Conscience of the 
West—Sheen 
Plunder—A dams 
My Uncle Jan—Auslander 
The Price of Power—Baldwin 
The Echoing Green—Estes 
Storm Against the Wall—Cook 
The Death of Socrates—Guardini 
A Modern Law of Nations—Jessup 


The March of Muscovy—Lamb 

All Our Years—Lovett 

Memphis Down in Dixie—MclIlwaine 
The Wandering Osprey—Mackinder 
Mademoiselle Lavalliere—M ur phy 
The Gathering Storm—Churchill 
The Foolish Gentlewoman—Sharp 
Space and Spirit—Whittaker 


B. Because of immoral incidents which do 
not invalidate the book as a whole: 
Parris Mitchell of King’s Row— 
Bellamann 
Peony—Buck 
Free Admission—Chase 
Power—Feuchtwanger 
The Marriage of Claudia—Franken 
Milk Route—Ostenso 
The Great Mischiefi—Pinckney 
Reluctant Rebel—van de Water 
The Golden Hawk—Yerby. 
The Hatfields and the McCoys—Jones 
The Flames of Time—Kendrick 
The Stilwell Papers—Stilwell 
Bright Feather—Wilder 
The Sword of Il Grande—Creed 


III. ‘Suitable only for the discriminating 
reader: 
Temper The Wind—Davis 
The Goebbels Diaries—Goebbels 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male— 
Kinsey 
The Outer Edges—Jackson 


IV. Unsuitable for any reader: 

Headless Angel—Baum 
Devil Lord’s Daughter—Baume 
The Strange Blooming—Bellamy 
Enjoyment of Living—Eastman 
The Time is Noon—Haydn 
Touchstone for Ethics—Husxley 

. Asylum for the Queen—Jordan 
The Song of the Flea—Kersh 
That Winter—Miller 
World Without Visa—Malaquais 
Stronger in the Earth—Sugrue 
Everybody Slept Here—Arnold 
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The inspector was paying a hurried routine 
visit to an over-crowded school. “Any ab- 
normal children in your class?” he inquired 
of one harassed-looking teacher. 

“Yes,” she replied, with knitted brow, “two 
of them have good manners.” 

e 

Michael had taken a rather strong dislike 
to kindergarten. All persuasion failed and his 
mother in desperation told him firmly that he 
would have to go. 

“All right, Mother,” retorted Michael. “If 
you want me to grow up into a darn bead- 
stringer, Ill go.” 

© 

The landlady brought in a plateful of ex- 
tremely thin slices of bread, which rather dis- 
mayed her hungry men boarders. 

“Did you cut these, Mrs. Brown?” asked 
one. ’ 

“Ves, I cut them,” was the stern reply. 


“All right,” retorted the boarder, “I'll deal.” 
e 


“The mule,” wrote little Sammy painstak-. 


ingly, “is a hardier bird than’ the goose or 
turkey and different; too. He wears his wings 
on the side of his head. He has two legs to 
walk with, two legs to kick with and is some- 
times backward about going forward.” 
e 
Tis the night before payday 
And all through my jeans, 
I’ve hunted in vain for the 
Ways and the means. 
Not a quarter is stirring, 
Not even a bit. 
The greenbacks have left me, 
The pennies have quit. 
Forward, turn forward, 
O time in thy flight, 
And make it tomorrow 
Just for tonight. 
e 

A barber was pleased and surprised to get 
a tip from a customer who was stepping into 
the chair. 

“Thank you sir,” said the barber, “Not many 
men tip us first.” 

“That’s not a tip,” snapped the customer, 
“Tt’s hush money,” 
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Lucid Intervals 


A housewife, running into an afternoon 
Christmas money shortage, decided to borrow 
a few dollars from baby’s piggy bank until 
she received her next weekly allowance. 

Guiltily, she opened the bank during her 
husband’s absence. Inside she found only a 
white slip of paper which read: “IOU $5.00. 
Daddy.” 

@ 

A little girl whose fondness for movies and 
the personalities featured in them far sur- 
passed her liking for school and textbooks, 
was selected by the teacher to answer the 
question: “What is a comet?” Perturbed, the 
child hesitated. 

“What is a star with a tail?” persisted the 
instructor. - 

“Why, Mickey Mouse!” exclaimed the pupil, 
brightening. 

& 

A stranded English actor went into a sordid 
eating house in New York for a cheap meal. 
He was horrified to recognize his waiter as 
a colleague who had played with him in 
London. 

“Great Scott!” he gasped. “You—a waiter 
—in this place!” 

“Ves, replied the other in dignified scorn, 
“but IJ don’t eat here.” 

e 


The junior partner, in love with his pretty 
secretary, was talking to her when he saw 
the boss coming in. “Let’s see,” he said, 
“where was I?” 

The girl had not seen the boss. 

“You were talking of our future, darling,” 
she said, “our home, the beauty of a room 
by moonlight, and how you'd like to smash 


old dope.” 
e 


A motorcycle cop stopped a car and pulled 
out his book. “I clocked you at 45, mister,” 
he said. The lady in the back seat cackled 
gleefully. “Just you give him a ticket, officer,” 
she said. “Serves him right. He’s a reckless, 
inconsiderate, dangerous driver.” 

“Your wife?” asked the cop, and when the 
driver nodded glumly, the officer snapped 
shut his book, and added, ‘Drive on, brother.” 
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At least half a dozen persons have informed us in recent weeks 
that their Liguorian subscription lapsed merely because they had 
put aside their renewal notice, intending to send it in later, and 
then forgot. There must be hundreds of others to whom this has 
also happened. This always complicates things in the file rooms 
of The Liguorian; it costs money and time because of the necessity 
of handling an address plate two or three times, and it holds us 
back in our efforts to reach a point where we shall be able to 
provide as much free literature as anyone wants for distribution 
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So we ask again that our subscribers try to use the first notice 
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do not have a large enough margin of income to send out, as 
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Motion Picture Guide 


UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 


Back Trail 
Date with Judy, A 
Range Renegades 
16 Fathoms Deep 
Spiritualist, The 
Triggerman 
Previously Reviewed 
Adventures in Silverado 
Angels Alley 
Berlin Express 
Beyond Glory 
Big Punch, The 
Big Town Seandal 
Bill and Coo 
Blazing Across the Pecos 
Blondie’s Reward 
Bold Frontiersman, The 
California Firebrand 
Campus Sleuth 
Carson City Raiders 
Challenge, The 
Dangerous Years 
Dead Don’t Dream, The 
Deep Waters 
Design for Death 
Docks of New Orleans 
Dude Goes West, The 
Easter Parade 
Enchanted Valley 
Feudin’, Fussin’ and A-Fightin’ 
Fighting Back 
Fighting Father Dunne 
Fort Apache 
Four Faces West (formerly They 
Passed This Way) 
French Leave 
Fugitive, The 
Fury at Furnace Creek 
Gallant Legion, The 
Give My Regards to Broadway 
Green Grass of Wyoming 
Guns of Hate 
Hawk of Powder River, The 
Heart of Virginia 
If You Knew Susie 
Inside Story, The 
I Remember Mama 
Iron Curtain, The 
Jiggs and Maggie in Society 
ce Palooka in Fighting Mad 
ings of The Olympics 
Melody Time 
Mickey . 
Miracle of the Bells, The 
Monsieur Vincent (French) 
My Dog Rusty 
My Girl Tisa 
Noose Hangs High 
Northwest Rianne 
Oklahoma Blues 
Old Los Angeles 
Olympic Calyacade 
On An Island With You 
Prairie Outlaws 
Return of the Badmen 
Return of the Whistler, The 


Road to Rio 
Scudda-Hoo, Scudda-Hay 
Search, The 
Secret Service Investigator 


aggy 

Song of Idaho 

Speed to Spare 

Tale of the Navajos 
Tarzan and the Mermaids 
Tenth Avenue Angel 

13 Lead Soldiers 

Timber Trail 

Tioga Kid, The 

T-Men 

Trail to Laredo 

Trapped by Boston Blackie 
Under California Stars. 
West of Sonora 

Whirlwind Raiders 
Winners Circle 

Who Killed Doc Robin 
Wreck of the Hesperus, The 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 
Coroner Creek 
Hamlet 
Michael O’Halloran 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes 
Night Unto Night 
Pitfall, The 
So Evil My Love 
Tap Roots 
Texas, Brooklyn and Heaven 
Train to Alcatraz 
Previously Reviewed 
Abbott and Costello Meet 
Frankenstein 
Alias a Gentleman 
Angry God, The 
Another Part of the Forest 
April Showers 
Arizona Ranger 
Assigned to Danger 
B. F.’s Daughter 
Big City 
Big Clock, The 
Black Bart 
Blonde Ice 
Body and Soul 
Bride Goes Wild, The 
Brothers, The 
Caged Fury 
Canon City 
Checkered Coat, The 
Close-Up 
Cobra Strikes, The 
Counterfeiters, The 
Crossed Trails 
Dear Murderer 
Devil’s Cargo 


Emperor Waltz, The 
End of the River, The 
Escape 


Fabulous Joe 
Farrebique (French) 
For You I Die 

Fuller Brush Man, The 


WELLINGTON PRINTING COs 


Half Past Midnight 

Hatter’s Castle 

Here Comes Trouble 

Holiday Camp 

Homecoming 

Ideal Husband, An 

I, Jane Doe 

Jinx Money 

Key Largo 

Killer McCoy 

King of the Gamblers 

Let’s Live Again 

-Life With Father 

Lightnin’ in the Forest 

Lost One, The (La Traviata) 

Man-Eater of Kumaon 

Man from Texas 

Mating of Millie 

Meet Me at Dawn 

Miracle in Harlem 

Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House 

Mr. Reckless 

Money Madness 

Mourning Becomes Electra 

Mystery in Mexico 

Naked City, The 

October Man 

Open Secret 

Panhandle 

Paradine Case, The 

Pearl, 

Piccadilly Incident 

Pirate, The 

Portrait of Innocence (French) 

Port Said 

Race Street 

Raw Deal 

River Lady 

Road to the Big House 

Romance on the High Seas 

Saigon 

Sainted Sisters, The 

Showtime 

Silver River 

Sitting Pretty 

Sleep My Love 

So This Is New York 

Springtime 

State of the Union 

Street With No Name, The 

Summer Holiday 

Take My Life 

Time of Your Life, The 

To Live in Peace (Italian) 

To the Ends of the Earth 

Treasure of Sierra Madre, The 

Twisted Road, The (formerly 
Your Red Wagon) 

Unconquered 

Up in Central Park 

Velvet Touch, The 

Voice of the Turtle, The 

Vicious Circle, The 

Water Front at Midnicht 

Will It Happen Again? 

Winter Meeting 

Woman from Tangier 

Woman in White, The 

Woman’s Vengeance, A 
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Amongst 


A request comes from Ireland asking whether 
The Liguorian can be subscribed for in that 
country and how this can be done. The 
answer is that The Liguorian can be sent to 
any country in the world, except possibly 
Russia, where it is probably already on the 
banned list. However, the currency laws of 
Ireland forbid the sending of money out of 
the country except in payment for items duly 
ordered, for which the order or bill must 
be shown. Therefore if a person in Ireland 
wants to receive The Liguorian, he should 
send in his order for a year’s subscription 
without enclosing money; then we shall bill 
him as per his order, and the bill will make 
it possible for him to send us the subscription 
price. A year’s subscription in Irish money 
would cost 12 shillings. Let it be noted care- 
fully that Irish postal money orders are not 
redeemable in the United States. Every so 
often we receive such postal orders from Ire- 
land, but their senders do not seem to realize 
that they can be redeemed only in Ireland. 
For payment of bills in the United States, only 
international postal orders or bank drafts 
should be used. There may be persons in 
Ireland who would be interested in acting 
as semi-official agents for The Liguorian in 


Ourselves 


that country. We should be happy to hear 
from them, asking, of course, that responsible 
credentials be forwarded, which would have 
to be investigated by ourselves. The same 
offer of negotiations holds for other English 
speaking countries. 

We make our first announcement this month 
of our annual offer to cooperate with those 
who wish to give a year’s subscription to The 
Liguorian as a Christmas gift to friends or 
relatives. We possess a large file of corres- 
pondence with readers whose first acquaintance 
with The Liguorian came through receiving 
it as a gift from a friend, and who in turn 
have given it as a gift to other friends. We 
even have figures to show that during the 
past few years the number of Liguorian read- 
ers who have given it as a gift at Christmas 
time, has surpassed, proportionately, the num- 
ber of such gifts obtained by many secular 
magazines. Certainly the 768 pages of varied 
reading matter, without advertising or pro- 
motion, that a year’s subscription to The 
Liguorian represents, constitute as large and 
fruitful a return on a $2.00 investment as can 
be found today. Plan to place a few Liguorian 
subscriptions on your list for Christmas pres- 
ents this year. 
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@ magazine for the lovers of good reading 


Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Let’s Take the Bible 


An analysis of a type of literature that every American has seen or 
will see at some time in his life. It is the Protestant religious tract, 


or “salvation leaflet’. 


D. F. Miller 


WHEN YOU happen to stop in a small 
town railroad station, or a department 
store lounge, or when you ride on a street 
car in some cities, you are apt to see, con- 
veniently located near you, a pamphlet 
rack filled with Protestant religious 
tracts and marked with a sign “Take 
One”. As you travel about the country 
by car, you cannot but notice, in the 
oddest places, sometimes painted on a 
hillside rock, sometimes splashed across 
a full-size billboard, such legends as 
“Jesus Saves”, or “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus and Thou Shalt Be Saved’. If 
you enter into conversation or cor- 
respondence with a serious-minded Prot- 
estant of almost any denomination, it 
is very likely that you will end up with 
a packet of leaflets and pamphlets that 
you are to read and study at your 
leisure. 

Thus there is a vast literature of 
Protestantism making the rounds, turn- 
ing up here and there and everywhere. 
It is intensely earnest in its message, 
almost always direct, not to say abrupt, 
in its address (You must believe, You 
must be saved, etc.), and it hardly ever 
fails to register a firm and sometimes 
scornful denial of either the whole posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church or of some 
doctrine or practice connected with it. 
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This popular literature of the railroad 
station, street car, rest room and depart- 
ment store lounge, affects little pretense 
of scholarship; the sentences are short, 
the words are small, the message is 
simple. (We exclude the Christian Sci- 
ence literature from this study, which 
is anything but simple.) Because not 
too many Catholics know what the 
principle message of Protestant tracts 
is, and because still fewer Protestants 
have ever seen it analyzed and com- 
pared with the Bible, we offer this study 
for the benefit of both Catholics and 
Protestants alike. This is not a discus- 
sion of, nor a judgment on, persons; it 
is solely a study of the message that 
Protestant tracts are offering to the 
American people. 

The principal burden of Protestant 
tracts, the point on which they all reach 
a certain amount of agreement (with 
exceptions, of course), is this: It is 
faith in Jesus Christ alone that saves 
a person, and nothing else is necessary 
or useful to that end. Before us, as 
this is being written, there are a couple 
of dozen pamphlets and leaflets such as 
may be found in public places almost 
anywhere in the land. Lest we seem to 
have over-simplified their teaching, here 
are some sample quotations: A one-page 
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dodger in our hand has this title: ““Seven 
Things That Will Not Secure Salva- 
tion.” Then the seven things are listed 
as follows: “1) Church Membership; 
2) Baptism; 3) Taking the Lord’s Sup- 
per; 4) The Outward Observance of 
Religious Duties; 5) An Intellectual 
Reception of Christianity; 6) Giving 
to the Poor; 7) Morality or a Lovely 
Character,” At the end of the list comes 
the admonishment: “Jesus said: You 
must be born again.” Another pam- 
phlet before us has this statement: “The 
plan of salvation by our works, as taught 
by the Roman Church, is directly against 
every parable and lesson taught by 
Jesus, the Christ. As I read the Roman 
version of the Bible, I found that it 
too condemned the idea that I could 
gain salvation by my works as clearly 
as the Protestant one. I was thus led 
to see that it was not a matter of trans- 
lations but to accept and believe the 
teachings of the Bible. Christ definitely 
says in Mark, 16:16 ‘He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved.’” (Note 
that baptism is here taken off the list 
of dispensable things enumerated above, 
and made an essential.) A third pam- 
phlet, after discussing the futility of 
all churches, says: “My friends, you 
are saved, not by the Church, either 
Catholic or Protestant, but by a Person, 
and that person is the Lord Jesus Christ 
. . . ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.’ ” 

Among our samples there are, of 
course, some of the more outspokenly 
anti-Catholic. Here are a few titles of 
such: ‘“‘Was the Roman Catholic Church 
founded by Christ?” “List of (40) 
Heresies and Human Inventions Adopted 
and Perpetuated by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the Course of 1600 
Years”; “When Roman Catholics Read 
the Bible”. All these pamphlets, after 
heavy salvos against the Catholic 
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Church, conclude that man is to be 
saved by faith in Christ alone, and that 
this is the teaching of the Bible, which 
Catholics know nothing about. 

Now the answer to this almost uni- 
versal theme of Protestant tracts is to 
be found in the very Bible that they 
say Catholics ignore. All genuine Cath- 
olics accept from the Bible the principle 
that faith in Jesus Christ is absolutely 
necessary to salvation. There are a 
hundred texts to prove this, and there 
is no need to quote them because every 
Protestant tract reproduces them repeat- 
edly. But the same Bible (including 
Protestant versions) that emphasizes the 
need of faith for salvation, clearly states 
1) that faith alone is not sufficient, and 
2) that there are certain very specific 
other things that must be added to 
faith by any man who wants to be saved. 

That “faith alone” is not sufficient 
for salvation could certainly be given 
no simpler and clearer expression than 
in the words of St. Paul, in I Corin- 
thians, 13:2: “If I should have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.” The Epistle of St. James, 
once deleted by Protestants from the 
Bible, but restored to most Protestant 
versions today, puts it this way: “If a 
man say he hath faith, but hath not 
works, shall faith be able to save him? 
... Faith, if it hath not works, is dead 
in itself. Even as the body without the 
spirit is dead, so also faith without 
works is dead.” (James, 2:14-26) Even 
the Lord Himself said: “(Not every man 
that saith to me ‘Lord, Lord’ shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doth the will of My Father shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. 7:21) 

But the Bible not only denies that 
“faith alone” is sufficient unto salva- 
tion; it lays down many other condi- 
tions of salvation in specific terms. In 
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fact, some of these conditions are so 
phrased in the Bible that a person could 
say, if, like the believers in “faith alone,” 
he had an eye only for these texts, 
they are the only means of salvation. 
For example, Our Lord once said: “If 
thou wouldst enter into life, keep the 
commandments.” (Matt. 19:17) Noth- 
ing is here said about faith; on the 
surface it would appear that keeping 
the commandments is the only thing 
necessary to salvation. Such a conclu- 
sion would be wrong, of course, because 
the words of Our Lord must be taken 
as a unit and no one part isolated 
from another. But the believer in “faith 
alone” does isolate the texts about faith 
from the remainder of the Bible. 

Perhaps this point is most clearly 
brought out in the answers to be found 
in the Bible to the dodger mentioned 
above, whose title is “Seven Things 
That Will Not Secure Salvation”. For 
every one of the seven expendable 
things there mentioned, there is at least 
one Bible text (sometimes many) so 
forcefully phrased that there is as much 
ground for thinking it the only thing 
necessary for salvation as there is for 
thinking faith the only requirement. 
Look at them one by one, remembering 
that most Protestant tracts say that 
these things are not necessary for salva- 
tion. 

1. Church Membership. In the 18th 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
Our Lord gives directions as to what 
is to be done with an evil-doer among 
His followers. If private correction has 
failed to accomplish its purpose, even 
in the presence of a few witnesses, then, 
says the Lord, “appeal to the Church, 
but if he refuse to hear even the Church, 
let him be to thee as the heathen and 
the publican.” Thus the Lord states, 
in this instance, that it is not refusal 
to believe in Him that makes a man 


a heathen, but refusal to listen to His 
Church, Furthermore, the Lord laid 
down a detailed list of rules for obedi- 
ence to the Church, going so far as to 
“say to the first rulers of His Church: 
“He that heareth you, heareth me; he 
that despiseth you, despiseth me.” (Luke, 
10:16) Our Protestant tracts say, in 
contradiction to this clear command, 
“Despise the Church and its leaders; 
only believe firmly in Christ.” It is not 
Our Lord who would have it that way. 

2. Baptism. There are people in the 
world who, having read the clear words 
of Christ as found in the Bible con- 
cerning baptism, seem to believe that 
little is necessary for salvation except 
baptism. In the text of Mark, 16:16, 
already quoted, “He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved,” one has 
just as much right (which is little) to 
choose baptism as the only essential 
for salvation as the tracts have to choose 
believing. Add to that the text of John, 
3:15, “Unless a man be born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost, he shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” and 
a still stronger case can be made out 
for baptism as the only essential; surely 
the text can give no comfort to those 
who have been taught that baptism 
“will not secure one’s salvation”. The 
point is, of course, that no man can 
be saved without baptism, but it does 
not mean that baptism is all that a man 
needs to be saved. 

3. Taking the Lord’s Supper. The 
Protestant tract writer is on very un- 
scriptural ground when he makes light 
of the Lord’s Supper or Communion 
as a requisite for salvation. For he 
must have, if he has read his Bible 
through at all, a lingering recollection 
of the stern and uncompromising words 
in which Christ spoke of Communion in 
the 6th chapter of the Gospel of St. 
John. “Amen, Amen I say to you, un- 
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less you eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His blood, you shall not 
have life in you. He who eats my flesh 
and drinks my blood has life everlast- 
ing and I will raise him up on the last 
day.” (John, 6:54-55) This is a divine 
threat, every bit as strong as anything 
Christ or the Bible ever says on the 
importance of faith. If a religion could 
rightly be based on a single text of 
command to be found in the Bible, it 
could just as easily be this one as any 
other. The only true Christian religion 
accepts all the texts and all the com- 
mands of the Bible. 

4. The Outward Observance of Re- 
ligious Duties. Every Catholic will agree 
that the mere outward observance of 
religious duties, without the proper in- 
ternal dispositions and virtues, is abso- 
lutely valueless in the sight of God. 
But he does not therefrom draw the 
unwarranted conclusion that internal 
sentiments of religion are entirely suffi- 
cient for salvation. The tract writer 
usually quotes the words of St. Paul 
in Galations, 2:10: “We know that a 
man is not justified by the works of the 
Law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ.” 
But he is unaware, in concluding from 
this that good works are unnecessary, 
that here St. Paul was speaking to the 
Jews who were rejecting Jesus Christ 
and clinging to the Old Law which 
Christ had superseded. He forgets that 
under the Old Law the Jews were com- 
manded by God to carry out many 
external religious observances, and that 
when Our Lord condemned the Phari- 
sees for doing the external things while 
neglecting the internal, he did not make 
light of the former. Rather he said 
to them: “These things you ought to 
have done, while not leaving the others 
undone.” (Matt. 20:23) So in the New 
Law, justification begins with faith, but 
faith does not release one from the 


external rites of religion instituted by 
Christ, such as baptism and Holy Com- 
munion. 

5. An Intellectual Reception of 
Christianity. It is a very curious thing © 
to see the intellect of man derided as 
having nothing to do with his salvation. 
Man is man precisely because- of his 
intellect; if you deny the connection of 
that faculty with the most important 
business of his life, you are treating 
him as if he were a mere animal. Why 
should anyone write a tract at all, which 
presumably people are to read and to 
think about, if the intellect has nothing 
to do with salvation? Belief is an act 
of the human intellect and will, and 
any belief that is not in some way sup- 
ported by the intellect is senseless and 
foolish. All Our Lord’s miracles were 
intended as an appeal to the intellect, 
by which men could be convinced that 
He was God and must be believed and 
obeyed. He called himself “the truth”, 
and truth is the proper object only of 
the intellect. It is true, of course, that 
to recognize the divinity of Christ with 
the intellect is not enough to be saved; 
one must choose to accept and believe 
and follow Him. But one cannot choose 
to accept and believe and follow Him 
without the use of the intellect. 

6. Giving to the poor. Here is one 
more of the Christian duties inculcated 
so clearly and strongly by Christ that 
one might, if unaccustomed to taking 
all His teachings as a unit, think it the 
sole necessity for salvation. For when, 
in the Gospel of St. Matthew, chapter 
25, Our Lord describes the scene of 
judgment that will take place on the 
last day, he tells us that the judge will 
speak to both the just and the wicked 
as if giving to the poor had been the 
only obligation imposed upon them. As 
He invites the just into heaven, He will 
say: “Come, ye blessed of My Father 
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. . . for I was hungry and you gave 
me to eat; I was thirsty and you gave 
me to drink; I was a stranger and you 
took me in; naked and you covered 
me; sick and you visited me; I was 
in prison and you came to me.” (Matt. 
36:35) When the just will express sur- 
prise over this, the judge will answer: 
“Amen, I say to you, as long as you 
did it for one of these, the least of my 
brethren, you did it for me.” In like 
manner He tells how the wicked will 
be condemned on the ground that they 
refused food, drink, clothing, etc., to 
the needy. In the face of this passage 
of the Bible, indeed, of Our Lord’s own 
words, how can any Bible reader say 
that “giving to the poor will not secure 
salvation”? True, it is not enough 
alone, just as faith alone is not enough; 
but it certainly is required if Our Lord 
ever spoke the truth. 

7. Morality, or a Lovely Character. 
Do the tract writers mean to say that 
immorality need be no obstacle to salva- 
tion? It is true that Martin Luther 
maintained this, in the celebrated pas- 
sage in which he wrote: “Be a sinner 
and sin on bravely, but have stronger 
faith and rejoice in Christ, who is the 
victor of sin, death and the world. Do 
not for a moment imagine that this life 
is the abiding place of justice; sin must 
be committed. To you it ought to be 
sufficient that you acknowledge the 
Lamb that takes away the sins of the 
world; the sin cannot tear you away 
from him, even though you committed 
adultery a hundred times a day and 
commit as many murders.” 

Thus it is possible to attribute the 
statement that morality is unimportant 
for salvation to Martin Luther, but it 
is blasphemous to attribute it to Christ 
or the Bible. Christ said: “If thou 
wouldst enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.” (Matt. 19:17) He said, 
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when a lawyer among the Pharisees 
asked him which was the greatest com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart and thy 
whole soul and thy whole mind. This 
is the greatest commandment and the 
first. And the second is like to it: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments all the law 
and the prophets depend.” (Matt. 
22:37-40) The love of God and of 
man is the sum total of all morality, 
the making of the only “lovely char- 
acter” man can possess, and Christ says 
it is the first and greatest command- 
ment for salvation. As to the harmless- 
ness of sin, such as the adulteries and 
murders of which Luther speaks, there 
are these words of St. Paul: “Do not 
err; neither fornicators, nor idolators, 
nor drunkards, nor the evil-tongued, nor 
sodomites, nor thieves, nor the covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor the evil-tongued, nor 
the greedy will possess the kingdom of 
God.” (I Corinthians, 6:9-10) 

Thus it can be seen that the Prot- 
estant religious tracts present a false 
picture of the Bible’s teaching concern- 
ing what is needed for salvation. They 
are written, most of them, by men who 
have accepted a tradition that goes back 
only as far as Luther, and that grants 
to Luther a greater authority than that 
of the Bible they quote. For it was 
Luther who first by-passed all the above 
quotations of the Bible and gave the 
world the principle that “faith alone” 
is sufficient for salvation. It was Luther 
who, when some of his followers took 
him to task for adding the word “alone” 
to the word “faith” in one of the texts 
of the Bible speaking of the necessity 
of faith, said in reply: “If your papist 
objects so strongly to this word ‘alone’, 
tell him the Dr. Martin Luther wishes 
it to be so... . So do I wish it; so do 
I command.” 


Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


Problem: If one is deeply in love with a certain person, is not that sufficient 
for a happy marriage, even though others advise against the marriage? I 
am in love with a young man, and want to marry him, but everybody tells 
me he won’t make me happy. I am so happy just being in love with him 
that I know I'll be happy in marriage. 


Solution: It has been set down as one of the most futile things in life 
to argue with a young person already in love, who believes that the happiness 
of being in love is a true measure of the happiness that will be found in 
marriage. However, those of us who are interested in the happiness of married 
folk will still go on trying to convince young people of the danger of this 
mistake. 


You say that everybody tells you that the young man you love cannot 
make you happy in marriage. I presume that this means your parents, your 
pastor or confessor, your close friends. Such unanimity can hardly be a 
result of conspiracy against you, or unfounded on good reasons. With eyes 
undimmed by the infatuation that makes you a poor judge of your boy 
friend, they must see something in his character that makes him unfit for 
the responsibilities of marriage. Perhaps he is shiftless and undependable; 
perhaps a drunkard; perhaps unprincipled or irreligious. After all, there are 
thousands of divorces in America each year, and tens of thousands of broken 
hearted wives. Can’t you see that most of the latter married because they 
were breathlessly in love, and only afterward, too late, found out that love 
is not sufficient for a happy marriage? 


You did not tell me on what ground everybody opposes your marriage 
to this boy, and therefore I do not say for certain that their opposition is 
justified. There is a good presumption that it is, however, from the fact 
that it is unanimous. I do say firmly, however, that you are clinging to a 
false principle when you say that “because you are happy just being in love 
with your boy friend, you know you'll be happy in marriage.” It takes more 
than love, I assure you, to make a marriage happy, and sometimes it is only 
your parents, pastor, and good friends, who can tell you whether that some- 
thing is present or absent. 
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The Fashion in Funerals 


The folly of the devotees of this world is nowhere more clearly 
manifested than in their fashion with funerals. 


L. G. Miller 


A RECENT article in Today’s Woman 
magazine was entitled “Should Funerals 
Be Abolished?” The answer afforded 
by the author, Margaret McKay, to this 
interesting question was in the affirma- 
tive, and she ascribed among other 
things as a reason for her stand that 
“funerals are a holdover from ancient 
funeral rites set up in ignorance by our 
savage ancestors, and have no place 
in modern society.” 

Well! we said to ourselves upon read- 
ing these remarkable lines. This good 
lady-author by her statement has laid 
bare a frame of mind which by all odds 
may be considered unusual in a coun- 
try supposed to be basically Christian. 

While we were pondering on how 
many there might be who shared her 
sentiments, we came across a letter in 
the correspondence section of Time 
which described the death and disposal 
of a certain elderly gentleman precisely 
along the lines suggested in Today’s 
Woman. Time, in its usually forthright 
manner, had come forth with a blast of 
the trumpet against certain members of 
the undertaking profession for their high 
rates and shameless methods of pub- 
licity. The blast occasioned a number 
of letters, both pro and con, and this 
particular one was the crown jewel of 
them all. 

In it the writer described in some 
detail how he had disposed of the re- 
mains of his father upon the unfortunate 
demise of that worthy gentleman. As 
soon as his father had been declared 
dead, the correspondent wrote, the body 
was carried off to a crematorium and 
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promptly reduced to ashes. These ashes 
were then enclosed in a small urn, which 
in turn was carried back to the original 
point of departure, and reverently set 
up on the mantlepiece. Next day a few 
select friends were summoned and at a 
prearranged hour they gathered in the 
front room. After a short period of easy 
conversation, all joined in the singing 
of one or two hymns or songs of a 
sentimental nature, following which re- 
freshments were served. The friends 
then respectfully took their leave. Thus, 
the correspondent declared, the even 
tenor of life was not in the slightest 
disturbed by the intrusion of death, and 
father’s absence in the flesh was scarcely 
adverted to, so quickly had been effected 
his transformation into an ornament for 
the mantlepiece. 

Here then we have both the theory 
and the practice in the plan for abolish- 
ing funerals. What is there to be said 
for such a plan? Can it be justified in 
any way? 

The answer, if one is unwilling to 
accept the full teaching of Christ, would 
seem to be an unqualified yes. 

It does not take much observation of 
current modes and morals to reach the 
conclusion that death is being made the 
central figure in a grotesque tragi- 
comedy that threatens to reach epic 
proportions. There are good under- 
takers and bad, but the bad ones are 
blowing up their profession to an un- 
precedented degree, and the competition 
among them is apparently so keen that 
every ruse known to salesmanship is 
brought into play to attract customers, 
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or rather the survivors of customers, 
since the customers themselves have 
passed beyond the stage of being able 
to make any decision for themselves. 

If the present trend in mortuary lux- 
ury endures, the next decade or two 
will see a succession of undertaking 
establishments dotting the country which 
will rival in elegance the great medi- 
eval cathedrals. Already plans are 
drawn for a mortuary parlor in a west 
coast city which will cost a million 
or more and which, if the blue-prints 
are fully carried out, will be a prime 
attraction for gawking visitors from all 
over the United States. 

We may indeed by a supreme irony 
reach the highest peak of our civiliza- 
tion in the size and beauty of our elegant 
charnel-houses, and pass on to future 
races only the memory of having been 
first and foremost in dressing and doll- 
ing up the face of death. 

There are plenty of signs already that 
the process is well under way. Holly- 
wood, as might be expected, leads in 
the race for bigger and better burials, 
and the appointments of Forest Lawn 
cemetery there add up to a more fab- 
ulous scenario than ever was concocted 
by a script writer. As a kind of center- 
piece in this mortuary fairy-land, the 
visitor beholds a beautifully wrought 
statuary group, beneath which can be 
read the following solemn and _ para- 
doxical inscription: 


The mystery of life, largest sculptored 
group in Forest Lawn, has been acclaimed 
one of the finest contributions of modern 
sculpture to the art of the world. Pro- 
fessor Ernesto Gazzeri carved it expressly 
for Forest Lawn, because Forest Lawn has 
solved the Mystery of Life. In this mighty 
work, the figures are grouped about a 
mystic stream flowing from an unseen 
source towards an unseen destination. It 
raises the age-old question of that mysteri- 
ous force we call life... 


to 


Here we have represented almost to 
perfection the basic philosophy, if one 
may call it that, of the secularist atti- 
tude towards death. Here is the fuzzy 
approach to reality implied in the glar- 
ing contradiction of the inscription. 
First it declares that Forest Lawn has 
solved the mystery of life; then it 
speaks of a “mystic stream flowing to- 
wards an unseen destination.” In one 
sentence it promises the answer, and in 
the next poses the ‘‘age-old question of 
that mysterious force we call life,” and 
peters out on that note with nothing 
solved and confusion multiplied. 

Walk through this dream-world burial- 
ground and on all sides you will see 
indications of the inherent contradic- 
tion in the secularist outlook. You will 
find pretentious symbols for the eye— 
costly statues, elaborate and elegant 
landscaping, and a chapel that must 
have cost millions, with chaste marbles 
and inlaid mosaics of fabulous worth. 
Upon your ears will be borne the soft 
strains of familiar hymns from a car- 
rillon; you will be entranced by the 
scent of exotic flowers. 

But what does it all mean? Why this 
pomp and splendor attached to death 
unless death means more than mere 
dissolution? You will not find the an- 
swer to that question in anything you 
see at Forest Lawn. Or rather, you may 
find the answer, but it will disappoint 
you. You may find a clue in the little 
signs located here and there in the 
beautifully kept slopes and valleys, little 
signs which mark out an area as the 
“Hill of Happy Memories” or the “Pool 
of Forgetfulness.” The only answer to 
the problem of immortality there is this: 
There is no immortality, there is no 
hope. Let us in deference to an outworn 
creed whisper a meaningless prayer; let 
the minister of some watered-down re- 
ligion speak ambiguously of a bloodless 
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“great beyond” over the polished re- 
mains of an actor four times divorced, 
but of course, we don’t really believe 
it. Our only object is to cover over the 
ugly sight of death with more flowers, 
more soft music, and more sham. 

Forest Lawn, of course, is only one of 
a number of such cemeteries throughout 
the land. You will find them on the 
outskirts of all our larger cities. You 
might at first glance mistake such a 
cemetery for a golf-course, since it has 
come to be considered vulgar to erect 
monuments over the graves. There will 
be no cross of any kind; the cross is 
a symbol of suffering, and suffering must 
never be alluded to. Generally in con- 
nection with such cemeteries there will 
be a costly mausoleum, where the ashes 
of the cremated rest in urns, each in 
its little niche along the marble walls. 
The enterprising proprietors of such a 
mausoleum near the City of St. Louis 
have taken to advertising their property 
by means of a roadside sign, which reads 
as follows: 


MOUNT HOPE MAUSOLEUM 
PALACE OF ETERNAL REST 
1078 crypts warm in winter 
28 rooms cool in summer 
Not a Crematorium But a Place of Rest 


That “warm in winter—cool in sum- 
mer” offer, while obviously quite mean- 
ingless to a corpse, illustrates quite well 
the secularist frame of mind, which in 
its shallowness can think of nothing 
else to do for the dead but to establish 
their bones in a place of regulated 
temperature. : 

But perhaps this secularist outlook 
finds its clearest expression in a burial 
ground that has to be seen to be be- 
lieved: the Hartsdale Animal Cemetery 
near New York. In this sumptuous 
graveyard the remains of dogs, cats and 
presumably pet seals are interred amidst 
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the greatest possible pomp and solem- 
nity. A pseudo-minister speaks a few 
words over the coffin and before the 
mourners; a corps of undertakers in 
decent black are on hand to take in 
hand the last sad offices for the dead. 
You will find monuments here of all 
sizes and shapes, some of them worth 
a king’s ransom; there is a small chapel; 
and a number of laborers work cease- 
lessly at keeping the grounds in beauti- 
ful repair. On certain days, I am told, 
memorial services are held, wreaths are 
laid on the graves, and grief is manifest 
on all sides. 

All of this, of course, adds up to a 
belief that death is the end of all things, 
that there is no hope beyond the grave, 
only fruitless grief for those who are 
left behind. And if such a belief is cor- 
rect, then the lady-writer in Today’s 
Woman is certainly right in wanting to 
abolish funerals and all the sham and 
show which they entail. Why pander 
to the pain of bereavement, if to it, no 
genuine consolation can be offered? 

But there is another attitude towards 
death which the poor bewildered secu- 
larist should investigate before he con- 
tinues his campaign to abolish funeral 
rites. It is an attitude shared by 300 
million people throughout the world and 
25 million in the United States who call 
themselves Catholic. To a Catholic there 
are certain very basic reasons for hold- 
ing funeral services over the dead, rea- 
sons which are based upon the follow- 
ing truths: 

1. Catholics believe in the future 
resurrection of the body, which means 
that even though, when a person dies, 
his body decays and crumbles into dust, 
some day it will be raised up by the 
almighty power of God and will rejoin 
the soul, to be either rewarded or pun- 
ished with it for all eternity. Because 
of this firm belief, it has always seemed 
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appropriate to Catholics to treat the 
dead with reverence, to honor and bless 
the bodies of the faithful, and to give 
reasonable care to the graves in which 
they lie. 

2. A Catholic funeral service is an 
occasion of special prayers for the de- 
ceased person. It is and has always 
been a part of Catholic belief that our 
prayers can help the souls of those who 
have died and are undergoing temporary 
purgation for their lesser sins before 
entering heaven. 

3. A Catholic funeral service is a re- 
minder to the living of the fact that 
they too must one day die, and should 
keep themselves prepared for that all 
important moment. 

The Requiem Mass offered up for 
the dead in the liturgy of the Catholic 
church is of course the classic expres- 
sion of this attitude. During its sober 
and solemn prayers, the deceased person 
is regarded, one might say, as a mem- 
ber of the family who has taken up 
residence in a far country, and has 
written back for temporary- assistance, 
but nevertheless is assured, if he has 
lived well, of a lasting and happy home. 

Search the inscriptions on the graves 
of the early Christians, and you will 
find not the slightest indication of black 
despair or final farewell, but only vivid 
hope. Here is one who has “gone before 
us into heaven,” or has “returned to 
God from whom he came.” Even the 
earliest name for a cemetery expresses 
that hope; they called it a dormitorium 
or place of sleep, and they were far 
from using the term, like some moderns, 
in the sense of a place of utter oblivion. 
Fresh and sharp in their minds was the 
promise of Christ of final resurrection. 

Throughout the centuries this Chris- 
tian tradition, by God’s grace, has sur- 
vived. It is expressed very beautifully 
in an old English epitaph: 
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Dormientem Jesu respice 
Surgentem recipe 


O Jesus look graciously upon this sleeping 
one, 
Receive him in the final resurrection. 


Always and everywhere in this Chris- 
tian tradition you will find the cross, 
either imprinted on the monument or 
erected in wood or stone over the grave, 
and the cross to a Catholic is the symbol 
of eternal triumph over death. Always 
and everywhere the gentle phrase re- 
curs: ‘‘Rest in peace,” having reference 
not so much to the body as to the soul, 
since very often it is coupled with a 
request for prayers. 


Peccator maximus, hic jaceo 
Miserere ! 


Here lies a great sinner, 
Have pity on him! 


This was the epitaph chosen for him- 
self by a medieval bishop, and another 
fifteenth century inscription expresses 
the same truth as follows: 


I may not praye now; pray ye 
With a Pater and Ave. 


You will find this same tradition kept 
alive in our own country, particularly 
in the little national parish cemeteries 
tucked away in the countryside where 
the people are untouched by the sterile 
secularism of our times. Oftentimes the 
cemeteries will be situated beside or be- 
hind the parish church, and on the 
occasions of outdoor processions, such 
as the feast of Corpus Christi, temporary 
chapels or stopping points are set up 
among the dead in such a way as to 
admit them in a manner of speaking 
to the circle of parish prayers. 

Study the epitaphs in these cem- 
eteries, and you will find the emphasis 
laid always upon genuine hope and 
trust and faith. The death of a little 
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child may seem to the world to be an solution, you will end with nothing to 
unmitigated tragedy. Here is anepitaph sustain you but black despair. 


which expresses the truly Christian 
attitude: 


Engel die an Gottes 
Thron erkoren 

Sind fuer fromme 
Eltern nie verloren. 


“Angels summoned to adorn God’s 
throne are never lost to their good 
parents.” 


And another inscription, over the 
grave of an adult:— 


Jesus, ever loving Saviour 

Thou didst live and die for me; 
Living, I have tried to love Thee; 
Dying, I have died for Thee. 


From the French cemeteries of Louisi- 
ana, where the dead are interred in 
family tombs above the ground, to the 
German cemeteries of northern Min- 
nesota, where winter unrolls a white 
coverlet over the graves, you will find 
the cross, the plea for prayers, the ex- 
pression of hope in a happy immortal- 
ity for a life well spent. This is the 
Catholic tradition; here alone can you 
find the answer to the age-old question 
of life and death. If you seek any other 


The Catholic answer to the question, 
“Should Funerals Be Abolished?” is 
definitely in the negative. We are all 
for the curbing of excesses into which 
many today are falling, including, we 
do not deny, some Catholics. To make 
an ornate spectacle of a funeral is a 
mockery of its real purpose. Funeral 
expenses should be confined within the 
bounds of good taste and the family’s 
means. Burial grounds should be well 
kept, but not so elaborately enriched 
and adorned as to entail the spending 
of millions of dollars which could more 
profitably be disbursed in charity. There 
should be no exposition of death before 
the eyes of the merely curious; neither 
should there be manifested wild grief 
on the part of the bereaved as if they 
had no hope. With all these reforms 
proposed by the good pagan, we are 
heartily in accord. 


But let them not ask us to give 
up our funerals altogether. Let them 
rather pray to their Deity, no matter 
how dim and vague He may appear 
to them, that He may enlighten their 
souls to see and accept the only pos- 
sible attitude towards death which can 
take away both its victory and its sting. 


E pitaph Department 


Here lies 
in a horizontal position 
the outside case of 
Thomas Hinde 
clock and watch maker 
Who departed this life, wound up in hope of 
being taken in hand by his Maker, and being 
thoroughly cleaned, repaired and set a-going 
in the world to come. 
On the 15th of August, 1836 
In the 19th year of his age 


—Bolsover churchyard, Derbyshire, England 
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Character Test (66) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Sarcasm 


Sarcasm is one of the sharpest and most fearful instruments of the human 
tongue. It is used chiefly by two kinds of characters: those who are very 
proud and self-opinionated, and those who have a faulty sense of humor. The 
proud have learned how much sarcasm hurts a person who has pricked their 
pride, and they use it with the intention of hurting. The laugh-seeker has 
learned that sharp sarcasm is usually good for a laugh among bystanders 
whom it does not hurt, and sacrifices charity for the sake of the laugh. 

There are three kinds of situations in which a truly charitable person will 
resist every impulse to speak sarcastically to or about others. The first is 
that in which it is necessary to reprimand or correct subordinates or subjects. 
The true purpose of every reprimand is the betterment of the offender; one 
of the surest ways to prevent his betterment and to make him resist cor- 
rection is to speak with stinging sarcasm. Sarcastic people are never loved 
by their subjects, and are obeyed only through necessity. ; 

The second situation in which sarcasm is cruel and evil is in the presence 
of the physical, mental or educational defects of others. To make sarcastic 
remarks, as is often done either in anger or for the sake of a laugh, about 
another’s appearance, or misshapen bodies or limbs, or unconscious mistakes 
in language or deportment, is a most vicious form of unkindness. The same 
is true of any such remarks about a person’s nationality, race, or family. 

The third situation in which sarcasm reveals an unloveable character is 
in argument or discussion. Some persons cannot carry on a wholesome dis- 
cussion of a disputed point without resorting to sarcasm concerning those 
who differ with them. This, of course, destroys the value of any discussion; 
it takes an argument out of the intellect and places it in the emotions where 
it does not belong. 

There is a place in human relationships for the proper use of sarcasm. In 
the form of gentle satire on common human foibles and inconsistencies, it is 
both a delicious form of humor and a prod to the betterment of human 
behaviour. In the service of moral indignation over public crimes and scandals, 
it can have a lasting effect on human minds and hearts. But it is out of place 
in the face to face relationships of individual persons. 
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The Three Taverns 


The fascinating account of a civic controversy that shook a small town 


community to its very roots. 


E. F. Miller 


THE RECENT election in Italy may 
have been momentous, causing tenseness 
at home and fear abroad. But the elec- 
tion in Italy was as nothing in com- 
parison to the election held almost at 
the same time but over an entirely 
different issue in Pierz, Minnesota. 
Quiet has by now settled over the 
ordered streets and green fields that 
dissect and surround the town. The sun 
shines brightly from the heavens, and 
blue skies reflect a tranquility that 
seems never to have been absent. Farm- 
ers pursue the plowing of their furrows, 
and tradesmen go about their daily tasks 
with equanimity and detachment. But 
Pierz has been shaken to her very roots 
and shall never be the same again. 

The physical properties of Pierz are 
not so many that they cannot be tabu- 
lated briefly. There are a water tower, 
a bank, a number of nice homes, a base- 
ball field, a large church with an at- 
tendant cemetery, a couple of dozen 
stores and nine hundred people of whom 
some four hundred are voters. Besides 
these appointments there are three tav- 
erns. Three taverns. Before the swing- 
ing doors of these three taverns Pierz 
stood at the crossroads. 

Until a few months ago the three 
taverns were conducted by three parties 
respectively: the first one, by the Seelen 
brothers who rented a building at the 
north end of town from the Kiewl 
Brewing Company of Little Falls, Min- 
nesota, and who did a prosperous busi- 
ness; the second one, by Shellum and 
Balko who had a building in lease from 
one, Red Faust; and the third one, 
by a man named Keilen who had moved 
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to Pierz a year before, put his children 
in the parish school and then gone into 
the liquor business to support himself 
and family. His store was owned by 
John Bollig who also owned and ran 
the town’s only movie theatre, The Star. 
All these men were solid citizens and 
worthy members of the community. 

The three taverns were the focal 
point for all kinds of casual meetings, 
not only of people who lived in Pierz 
but also of those who came to Pierz 
to do their shopping and their trading. 
Farmers, salesmen and inhabitants of 
the village moistened their throats, told 
stories and talked politics in these 
places, with a bar to lean upon and 
a glass to give them inspiration. The 
traffic to and fro was steady. Beer 
trucks made regular deliveries and liquor 
agents were seldom in the area without 
stopping off to see to it that shelves 
were well-stocked with that which satis- 
fied the thirst. The three proprietors 
were highly pleased with the situation. 
They had little idea that their tenure 
of the taverns was in jeopardy, that 
there were certain forces tapping gently 
but constantly at their foundations. If 
they had known, they would have in- 
deed been sad. 

For a long time Pierz had been aspir- 
ing to the possession of a sewer system. 
It is understandable how villages and 
even cities could be content with home 
disposal plants thirty or forty years 
ago. Only millionaires had bath tubs 
in the days of President McKinley and 
the St. Louis World Fair. But in 1948 
even the smaller settlements in America 
were beginning to install plants modeled 
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after the systems in vogue in the larger 
cities. Pierz did not wish to be behind 
the others in progress and modernity. 
Besides, to be without a civic sewer was 
to be without one of the real conven- 
iences that the genius of the United 
States had contrived and put into 
practice. 

But sewers are expensive. An estimate 
on the type of sewer that would suit 
the needs of Pierz made known the 
astounding fact that a satisfactory sys- 
tem would cost at least $100,000. In 
the fifteen or twenty years that would 
elapse before the work could be done, 
the price would rise to $200,000. This 
was entirely beyond the capability of 
the people to meet. Perhaps it could 
have been done if another project call- 
ing for large sums of money had not 
already been set underway. This second 
project was draining off the cream from 
the earnings of the townsmen. It was 
not making them poor by any means. 
But it was making them hesitant in 
accepting the financial responsibility for 
a second project that would double their 
indebtedness. 

The pastor of the parish church was 
building an elaborate agricultural high 
school to serve the purpose not only of 
educating the children of the commun- 
ity in the arts and sciences but also 
of assuring their remaining on the land 
when their school days were over. Too 
many boys and girls were leaving the 
farm in order to take jobs in the big 
city. A good education along both cul- 
tural and agricultural lines might pre- 
vent this. Thus, the new school. It 
was being built from the ground up, 
with everything brand new. Naturally, 
the cost would be large, but not so 
large that the people could not meet 
it comfortably. But the point was that 
the people could stand the expense either 
of the new high school or the new sewer. 


But no matter how it was figured, they 
could not stand the expense of both at 
the same time. 

The first decision that had to be made 
was—which project was the more de- 
serving? Which one should be dropped 
in favor of the other? There were dis- 
cussions at the Commercial Club meet- 
ings, at dinner tables in homes, on the 
drinking side of the bar in the three 
taverns. But the people of Pierz had 
a great love for children. This was 
evidenced in the large number of chil- 
dren that almost every family could 
claim. It would be a shame to sacrifice 
the minds of these children for any 
reason except the gravest. Yet, their 
minds would be sacrificed if the high 
school plans were dropped and the 
sewer plans taken up. It was agreed, 
with only a few dissidents, that plans 
for the high school should continue. 

This did not mean that the sewer 
idea was to be entirely abandoned. It 
was only a question of discovering a 
source of revenue other than that of 
the purses of the people. The sewer 
had to go on. But how? Eyes began 
looking about furtively for wealth as 
yet undiscovered. Ears began gluing 
themselves to the ground for reports of 
trees growing gold. And then as if by 
some mysterious propulsion or compul- 
sion the three taverns of the town in- 
serted themselves into the consciousness 
of searchers as though they had a finger 
pointing at them and a voice emerging 
from their bottles: ‘Look no longer. 
Here is your solution.” ‘Taverns are 
indeed mints that manufacture money. 
And they are as public as the post office 
when one comes right down to a con- 
sideration of their place in society. Why 
should not the public take them over 
and dedicate the income of their sales 
to the sewer? Aside from the sewer 
issue, public ownership might be a good 
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thing. No matter how hard a good 
tavern keeper tries to keep his place 
in order, he has a job in closing the 
doors at the appointed time, in keeping 
out minors and in selling no man more 
liquor than he can take. Perhaps the 
eyes of all the village would be sufficient 
to prevent these abuses. Whisperings 
Started that grew louder as they spread. 
Inquiries were made concerning the 
method that should be followed in effect- 
ing the change so that no injustice 
would be done to any man. Hopes 
were revived that the sewer would soon 
become reality. 

If Pierz were part of a dictatorship 
the three taverns would have disap- 
peared like fog before the sun; and 
no questions would have been asked 
about the whereabouts or the fate of 
their proprietors. But Pierz was part 
of a democracy which means government 
by law with the consent of the people 
governed. Only the people themselves 
could decide that the taverns should 
pass from the hands of private citizens 
into the hands of the community. It 
might be that the majority of the people 
preferred to get along without a munic- 
ipal sewer and therefore had no need 
for the revenues that come from taverns. 
It might be that the majority of the 
people were opposed to the suppression 
of, private ownership. The only way to 
find out the will of the people was to 
have a vote. 

Before the vote could be taken, it 
was necessary, according to the law, to 
have a petition presented to the town 
council, signed by at least ten property 
owners, asking that the polls be thrown 
open for a show-down of opinion. Here 
was a wrinkle that gave fair promise 
of not being ironed out. No business 
man of Pierz wanted his name to appear 
on a paper asking for the destruction 
of another man’s business. To continue 
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in business demands a steady flow of 
customers. But if the customers are 
offended by some action of the owner 
of the store in which they are doing 
their shopping, they will not return. 
And then the well will run dry. The 
fig tree will wither away and die. Cer- 
tainly the signing of a petition to oust 
the keepers of the three taverns from 
their taverns would turn the keepers, 
their wives and children, their friends 
and employees from ever again setting 
foot over the threshold of the store of 
the man who was so unbusinesslike as 
to allow his name to be amongst the 
signatures on such a petition, to be 
seen and read by all who desired to find 
out who was against whom. Few store 
owners on main street were desirous of 
cutting their own throats so efficiently. 
There were other men in the town who 
did not have so much at stake, and 
who should be willing to put up their 
names for public auction. 

Branching off the main street of the 
town like veins off an artery were side- 
streets on which had settled retired 
farmers. Farmers are noted for their 
independence. They are noted for their 
independence even after they have re- 
tired. They will sign their name to 
any document that they think to be in 
accord with their convictions. The farm- 
ers of the sidestreets of Pierz were no 
exception to the rule. They wanted the 
sewer. If the taverns could pay for the 
sewers, then there was no reason in the 
world for the city council to refuse to 
take over the taverns. What was the 
difference, anyway, as long as the tav- 
erns continued to operate? A man could 
still get a drink if he felt a need for 
it. Thus, about ten of the farmers 
looked over the petition, decided that 
it was satisfactory, and calmly put their 
names to it. The roast was now in the 
oven, and the simmering was under way. 
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The village council of Pierz was made 
up of five men. Lloyd Baily was mayor; 
R. Hartmann, Louis Gottwalt and 
Michel Meyer were trustees; and Linus 
Preimesberger was clerk. These men 
were all prominent men who had made 
their mark in enterprises of their own, 
and who were serving their town in the 
capacity of officials only out of a sense 
of civic duty. Once a month they met 
informally in order to discuss the affairs 
of state which were the affairs of Pierz. 
They met on January 12th as usual; 
but the meeting turned out to be quite 
unusual. Hardly had they taken their 
chairs when they were handed the peti- 
tion of the farmers. This was a hot 
potato indeed. They realized the trouble 
it might stir up. Yet, it seemed only 
right to have a show of hands amongst 
the people as to their desires. Unani- 
mously the councilmen decided to have 
a vote. They set the date for February 
3rd. In view of the fact that the licenses 
of the taverns were scheduled to run 
out on March Ist and that the-petition 
was timed to coincide with this event 
as though it were a part of it, it was 
suggested later on by interested parties 
that the whole thing was plotted and 
planned long in advance, and that there 
was something smelly about the busi- 
ness. No proof has been found to sub- 
stantiate such innuendo. The council 
was given the petition and the council 
called a vote. 

Agitation pro and con began quietly. 
A town meeting was held in Ted 
Thielen’s Ford agency garage to which 
the voters were invited and at which 
it was proposed to discuss the question 
from all angles so that there might be 
no doubt as to what was in the air. 
The tavern keepers were the ones really 
behind the meeting. They called it and 
more or less conducted it. A good at- 
tendance was on hand. Questions were 
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asked and answers given. The men in 
favor of turning the taverns over to 
the municipality were allowed to have 
their say. Rebuttals were made. Coun- 
ter rebuttals were offered in answer to 
the rebuttals. Sides were chosen, as it 
were, in the course of that meeting, 
and although there was no apparent 
rancor exhibited at any time during 
the evening, it was known by all that 
a bitter contest was now underway and 
that it was going to be a contest like 
the ancient gladiatorial games—to the 
death. 

The tavern keepers thought that there 
could be no question of their losing 
when the vote was actually in. They 
were over-optimistic. They were so 
confident of winning that they flashed 
ten dollar bills under the noses of the 
known opposition, offering to bet all 
comers at that price that the final tabu- 
lation of the votes would give them 
victory. There were takers of the wager, 
for in the days that followed the town- 
hall meeting, the opposition began to 
crystallize. If the tavern keepers were 
so sure that they would win, they should 
be taught a lesson. Who was running 
the town, anyway—the people or the 
men behind the bar? 

The battle grew in intensity. Names 
were called, doorbells were rung, post- 
ers were handed out. The pastor of 
the village parish refrained from say- 
ing a word from the pulpit in favor of 
either one side or the other, even though 
he was definitely interested in the affair. 
His authority was great because Pierz 
was almost entirely Catholic. What the 
pastor said went from lip to lip as 
though it were on a record. The people 
knew this. Yet they did not hear him 
say a single word from the pulpit in 
favor of one side or the other. And 
when the subject of the election was 
brought up in private conversation, he 
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always expressed his opinion with great 
kindness and consideration. The pastor’s 
assistant was for the municipality and 
did not hesitate to give vent to his 
convictions to all and sundry who were 
looking for an argument. And while 
he could not descend all the way to the 
level on which a few of the more zealous 
of the partisans carried on their argu- 
ment, he admitted that he got at least 
as far down as the curb on a couple 
of occasions. There was no other topic 
of conversation for days on end. And 
as the time of the voting drew nearer, 
voices grew louder, tempers flared 
higher, and tactics waxed trickier. 
Jim Wermerskirchen was the editor 
of the local paper, The Pierz Journal, 
which served not only Pierz, but the 
neighboring towns of Lastrup, Hillman, 
Buckman and Harding. Jim was the 
kind of man that did not believe in 
accepting back-talk. He prided himself 
on printing what he believed to be true 
whether his words hurt vested interests 
or not. But his integrity was sorely 
tried in the days that preceded the 
election. He was willing to give both 
sides all the space they paid for in his 
paper. First one group approached him 
with an advertisement that they wanted 
printed in favor of the private taverns. 
Then another group followed hot on the 
heels of the first presenting an adver- 
tisement the very opposite of the other. 
That was all right, and Jim had no 
qualms in serving both parties. But 
it was a different story when a few men 
came into his office one day and seized 
* him by the throat and said that they 
would shake some sense into his head 
if he refused to give their side the same 
play as he was giving their opponents. 
They were angry because the editor 
had taken the precaution of checking 
on some of the names that he found 
appended to proposed advertisements. 
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When the men claiming these names 
maintained that they had never given 
their signatures to any such advertise- 
ment, Jim refused to print it. And so 
the attack on his neck. He was shaken 
up considerably both physically and 
temperamentally, and fell into such 
dudgeon in consequence that he sat 
down immediately (after catching his 
breath) and wrote ~a scalding editorial 
on goons in general, and then on goons 
in particular, which latter he could 
name if anyone cared to know who they 
were. Only his maturer judgment pre- 
vented him from spreading his outpour- 
ings all over the front page of his paper. 

In the course of all the arguing that 
was fairly obscuring the skies with 
words, the original issue of the sewer 
versus the high school became some- 
what clouded. Now it was a question 
of Communism against private property. 
The tavern keepers and their adherents 
said that to give the village council the 
authority to run private business was 
the same as to tell the government to 
take over the whole country and make 
everything public that once was private. 
That was what the Russians did with 
Russia. We do not want Russia over 
here. The opposition said, no, that was 
not the case. The Supreme Court de- 
clared Prohibition constitutional. If so, 
then it was not unconstitutional for the 
people to do less than the Prohibitionists 
did, namely, decide to place all taverns 
under the jurisdiction of the village. 
But this kind of talk was more or less 
eye-wash. Underlying the altruism and 
intricate argumentation was the fear 
on the part of some that they would 
lose their job if the taverns were out- 
lawed, the loyalty on the part of others 
who had relatives and friends in the 
tavern business, and the desire of the 
civic minded to make money for civic 
projects in an easy ,and fool-proof 
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method. And everybody in town knew 
that these were the arguments that 
would decide the election. 

At last the important day arrived. 
The polling place was the village hall 
which is a part of the building that 
houses the two fire trucks. Everybody 
who could walk and .who was old 
enough to vote came out. And those 
who could not walk were brought out 
in chartered vehicles. The private in- 
terests were still confident that they 
would win. They were still offering 
fancy bets on victory for themselves. 
. The voting went on all day. Finally 
the boxes were closed and the counting 
began. ; 

_ Well, the municipality won. But it 
was Close. Of the 435 people who voted, 
243 were in favor of turning over the 
taverns to the people. For a moment 
there was silence after the results were 
announced. Then cries of dismay rent 
the air. Who were these Communists? 
These hypocrites? Let us at them. The 
pastor of the parish was the target for 
hard words and even a few idle threats, 
for everybody looked upon him as the 
power behind the throne. One of the 
men who was in a special way opposed 
to the new arrangement said sarcastically 
that most likely the sisters who taught 
in the school would be appointed the 
first bar keepers. Such a statement 
proved how convinced some of the 
people were that the pastor had an 
underground which he was directing to 
the destruction of private property. The 
exact opposite was true. Sister Hilarion, 
who taught one of the lower grades and 
who had charge of the sacristy in the 
church said after the election was over: 
“I read all the pieces in the paper on 
both sides. And even though I did not 
like some of the things that some of 
the people were saying, I still was not 
sure how I would vote when the time 


came. Just before going to the polls, 
I knelt down and said a good strong 
rosary for guidance. Then I went and 
voted for the town council’s idea.” So 
it was with all the sisters and all the 
others who in any way were attached 
to the work of the church or the projects 
of the pastor. The vote was fair and 
nothing could be done about it. Lest 
someone try to do something about it, 
the sheriff was given a call, and for a 
time he let himself be seen in places 
where his presence might inspire most 
fear. 

The defeated tavern keepers asked to 
be allowed to remain in business for a 
year; but this was not permitted. It 
would only mean a year of wrangling 
and playing politics in an effort to have 
the decision changed. And so the League 
of Minnesota Municipalities was called 
in to take inventory of the stock of 
the three taverns and to offer the pro- 
prietors a just price. Quietly the new 
order went into effect, and with hardly 
any outward sign of change the taverns 
opened for business under new manage- 
ment—the management of the people. 
Nor was there a sister behind the coun- 
ter keeping bar. 

More than one person amongst the 
vanquished said that they would never 
set foot in the municipal stores as long 
as they lived. Some of them have kept 
their word. But gradually more and 
more people are beginning to patronize 
that which they hated in anticipation 
and thought could never be a reality 
in a free and democratic country. It 
is too inconvenient, anyway, to drive 
all the way to the next village merely 
to get a glass of beer. Besides, many of 
the surrounding towns are taking over 
the taverns too. It may be only a ques- 
tion of time until the practice will be 
universal throughout the land. 

Pierz is on its way now to the pur- 
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chase of a new sewer. The Seelen broth- 
ers, Shellum and Balko, and Keilen 
have spread their talents in new direc- 
tions. The people are satisfied (at least 
most of them) and are watching the 
experiment carefully. But Pierz has 
never had and perhaps shall never have 
again so stirring a time as was had dur- 
ing the pre and post election days of 
January and February, 1948. Quiet, 


let it be repeated, has by now settled 
over the village. But when you go 
down the street and ask this man or 
that one how he voted on the issue of 
the taverns, he will stiffen perceptibly, 
look at you suspiciously, and then evade 
your question by means of as pretty 
a verbal end run as you ever saw. The 
people won. So be it. And nobody need 
ever know how anybody else voted. 


Song of Liberty 


A news item informs us that at the recent Democratic convention in Phila- 
delphia one of the lady delegates was summoned before the microphone in 
order to greet the assembled throng. Carried away by her emotions, the 
good woman broke out into a song of her own composition. It was entitled: 
“Victory Song—Onward We Must Go,” and the irregularity of meter, rhyme 
and melody manifested her to be a disciple of the most modern schools of 
thought among the versifiers. 

One section of the song as reported ran as follows: 

Onward, onward we must. go 

To protect our freedoms four: 

Freedom from want and freedom of speech, 

Freedom from fear, 

Freedom from religion, too... 
The columnist reporting the whole episode’concluded that the last line must 
have been a typographical error. We prefer to take it as a delightful example 
of how party loyalty and the poet’s frenzy can throw into reverse the mental 
equipment of the exceptionally gifted ladies who deliberate upon national 
affairs in Convention Halls. 


Bad Be ginnin 2 


The history of football as a sport indicates that it has had a rather rough 
and stormy career, indeed, some of the early variations of the game were 
roundly condemned. 

Thus in 1349 the British form of football was objected to quite strenuously 
by Edward III on the grounds that it was a “rough, boisterous game, played 
with brutality, and often led to breaches of the peace.” 

Still earlier, in 1314, Edward II forbade by special decree what he termed 
“hustling over large balls.” : 

In 1401 Henry IV suppressed the sport again, and Henry VIII found time 
in between his marital adventures to do the same. 

A little later, Elizabeth forbade the game to be played under penalty of 
imprisonment. : 

Apparently all these condemnations had their effect, for in 1801 a certain 
Joseph Strutt was able to write: 

“Football was formerly much in vogue among the common people, though 
of late years it has fallen into disrepute, and is little practiced.” 

How little did the good Mr. Strutt realize what the future would unfold. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


te 


Problem: I am a divorced man, my wife having left me within a year 
after our marriage (during the war). Now I have met a good Catholic girl, 
of strong faith and high principles, and I know we could be very happy 
together. I have been told there is no chance of our being married in the 
Catholic Church so long as my first wife is alive, and I do not want any 
other kind of marriage. My question is: may I continue to go with. this 
girl I have now met, waiting and hoping that we shall be in a position to 
marry some day? 


Solution: The problem of the divorced man (and woman) is very common 
in divorce-ridden America, and more so than ever since the war, when so 
many marriages were hastily made. However, the commonness of the situation 
does not change the moral principles involved for anyone who wants to 
remain a Christian and to save his soul. 

I must tell you forthrightly that regular and steady company-keeping is 
not lawful for you. The only circumstance that makes regular company- 
keeping lawful is the possibility of marriage within a reasonable time. If you 
have a young wife living, to whom, despite divorce, you are morally bound 
till death separates you, you cannot, as a Christian, consider marriage, nor 
do the things that ordinarily eventuate in marriage. There are two cogent 
reasons for this. The first is that regular or long protracted company-keeping 
between two persons mutually attracted by each other, and with no fore- 
seeable outcome in marriage, is almost bound to lead you into sin, i.e., either 
habitual sins against chastity, or the great sin of marrying outside the Catholic 
Church and thereby abandoning your religion and your soul. The second 
reason is because it is an injustice to the girl, no matter how much she may 
deny this out of love for you, to bind her to yourself in such a way as to 
destroy her opportunities for a valid marriage, and it is a sin of scandal in 
so far as your companionship and protestations of love may easily lead 
her to consent to an invalid marriage with you. 

This may seem like hard doctrine, but; Our Lord Himself admitted it was 
hard when He laid down the law against adultery, and against divorce and 
remarriage. You have a great decision to make: for God or against Him; 
with Christ or with His enemies. It may help you to know that your example, 
in giving up the girl and living singly and chastely, will be one of the greatest 
proofs of the vitality of Christianity in the world, and will be generously 
rewarded by God. 
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A Nun Looks Out 


Nuns are a familiar part of the American scene. To the passing 
American, they look like a bundle of clothes and a face. So we asked 
the author of this piece to tell us what it is like to be the one inside 


the bundle of clothing. 


Sr. Maureen Flynn, O. P. 


CLOTHES do make a difference. I 
know, I’m a nun. Once a small boy 
asked seriously of a Sister, “Ain’t you 
got nothing but a face?” Street corner 
or no street corner she thought it her 
duty to demonstrate then and there in 
a modified Looby Loo that she did have 
a right hand, a left hand, a right foot 
and a left foot. The boy was happy and 
reassured. The Sisters were happy, too 
—and almost hysterical. 

Outside a convent a nun is one in 
thousands. She can smooth down her 
pleats, adjust her veil and go calmly 
on her way, but all the while she knows 
she looks unlike everybody else in her 
immediate world. In the convent it is 
different. There she looks just about 
like every other Sister in her commun- 
ity. She lives and moves and has her 
being among dozens who dress exactly 
like herself. Nuns wear a habit. The 
material, the color, the pattern are all 
the same. Even beads clink almost the 
same tune. (I will concede, however, 
that this last is debatable. Some tunes 
may be staccato, some legato and some 
just plain jingle.) 

One of the very first problems of 
my new novice days was clothes. I 
stumbled up steps, awkwardly catching 
up skirts in the back, and (alas) swept 
the steps going down. After years of 
experience one learns: either up two 
inches directly in front, or up and a 
swish to the side in back—so there is 
no problem. No problem except, for 
instance, when a religious is travelling 
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to summer-school. She is carrying a 
typewriter in one hand and a heavy 
suitcase in the other—say in a crowded 
metropolitan railway station—and sees 
before her ninety-nine wet, black, muddy 
steps to negotiate. At such a moment 
one who has no typewriter, or suitcase, 
or long white habit and black mantle 
to maneuver, might offer his services— 
just for the steps—and thereby push 
forward his process for canonization. 
On trains it amounts to a major opera- 
tion requiring physical, mental and 
moral stamina for a nun to get her 
suitcase in the rack provided for it high 
above her head. A man swings his 
luggage up with one try and tosses his 
hat on top, for good measure. A woman 
climbs up on the seat, if necessary, to 
shove hers in place. A nun thinks of 
her habit, feels the weight of the suit- 
case, looks at the rack and begins to 
pray that some knight will appear to 
say “Please, may I. . .” Incidentally, 
she isn’t surprised when her prayers are 
answered right away. These little mir- 
acles happen all the time. She murmurs 
a thank you (which often gets muffled 
up in her veil) and fingers her rosary 
for a grateful Hail Mary. Then, hoping 
she has not inconvenienced anyone too 
much, she settles herself to be as in- 
conspicuous as a goldfish in a glass bowl. 
Everybody talks about the weather; 
nuns listen—and do nothing about it. 
Just the same, they, too, are hot or 
cold according to season and circum- 
stance. And for a nun to be caught in 
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the rain is no laughing matter. Lots of 
starch and yards of serge don’t take 
kindly to weather. Nuns may be pa- 
tiently silent in the rain, but they are 
silently miserable; they don’t wear 
transparent slickers and there is so much 
of them to get wet. Some people seem 
to know about this as they smile nuns 
into their precious taxis and say they 
don’t mind standing a while longer in 
a downpour. 

Young and old are intrigued by our 
clothes. Adults gaze solemnly and with 
interest. Sometimes they speak to one 
another about a Sister as though she 
were deaf. After all, inside all those 
clothes how could she hear: so. . |! 
She is neither surprised nor annoyed at 
this, nor does she mind if someone asks 
about her habit. Indeed, sometimes she 
is flattered and pleased. (The reason 
for this comes later.) And children 
make no secret of their thoughts. Their 
questions and remarks are to-the-point 
and usually ring out loud and clear, 
causing more embarrassment to their 
parents than to the Sisters. You prob- 
ably don’t know how it feels to be 
pointed at and publicly to be called a 
real live penguin. Or a witch! Or a 
black Red Riding Hood! Nor are you 
likely to be asked point blank if you 
belong to a circus—or if you are dressed- 
up for Hallowe’en. A child’s curiosity 
doesn’t bother anybody; but Sisters are 
sorry if there is also fear. 

Public officials everywhere and many 
other men and women of all classes and 
creeds respect the religious habit, so 
Sisters meet with almost universal 
courtesy and kindness. Sometimes a 
nun may seem to be unmindful of this 
charity, but when you stop to think of 
it, what more can she do than quietly 
nod or smile her gratitude? In a con- 
vent, where she spends practically all 
her time, it is second nature for Sisters 


to observe little courtesy-customs like 
opening and closing a door, waiting at 
steps for another to come up or down, 
and offering assistance in a thousand 
little ways. It is enough to look one’s 
thanks there, and so, in public, Sisters 
respond to courtesy in the same general 
way. On a crowded playground a Sister 
doesn’t mind the ear-splitting screams 
of hundreds of children who run about 
wildly all over the place; she is happily 
in her element and perfectly safe. But 
an hour or two later that same calm 
soul may be all a-dither when she has 
to cross Downtown’s Main Street even 
if the green light does shine. She may 
not say it loud enough to be heard, but 
she is grateful to the traffic cop who 
respectfully touches his cap and per- 
sonally escorts her across the street. She 
is grateful also to a lady who gives up 
her place on a bus, and to a gentleman 
who removes his hat when she enters 
an elevator. A nun knows that these 
kind gestures are not directed to her 
personally, but that they are manifesta- 
tions of respect for religion in general, 
represented at the moment by the re- 
ligious habit. Nuns feel grateful, but 
mostly humble. They can reciprocate 
only by prayer, which they do say (in 
justice) whether anyone knows it or not. 

It’s all right to wonder at the style 
of a religious garb, or even to speculate 
on how one gets in and out of it. But 
don’t waste any sympathy. What seems 
to the uninitiated so complicated is 
really quite simple. A coif is a cap; 
a guimpe is a collar; a mantle is a cloak. 
It’s as simple as calculus and carbure- 
tors. The person inside the queer-look- 
ing clothes feels quite comfortable and 
she is as used to them as you are to 
your oldest shoes. 

She doesn’t wonder at all about the 
style; in fact, she likes it exactly that 
way. She knows the history and the 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives 


The Monk 
Who Answered Darwin 


Darwin’s theory of natural selection, as a basis of his teaching of 
evolution, had pretty much its own way until a science-loving monk, 
working in a garden, proved it to be false. 


H. J. O’Connell 


FOR FIFTEEN YEARS, from 1853 to 
1868, a black-robed Augustinian monk 
could be seen daily in his monastery 
garden, tending row upon row of plants 
with exquisite care. Had a visitor asked 
him what he was doing, he would have 
received the surprising answer: “I am 
cross-breeding the tall plants with the 
short ones to find out how many of their 
children and grandchildren will be tall 
and short.” No doubt, the stranger 
might have shrugged his shoulders, and, 
thought to himself: “What a waste of 
time! Either this monk hasn’t much 
to do, or else he is a little queer in the 
head.” 

Nevertheless, the patient labor of this 
obscure monk in his garden at Brunn, 
in ‘Austria, was destined to open a new 
chapter in science, and to make his 
name known throughout the world. 

Gregor Johann Mendel, after whom 
the “Mendelian Laws” are named, was 
born in Austrian Silesia, July 22, 1822. 
His father was a peasant-farmer, com- 
fortable enough in his small possessions, 
but by no means wealthy. When the 
boy, Johann (he took the name Gregor 
at his entrance into religion), showed 
an aptitude for study, the family was 
hard put to meet the expenses of his 
education. However, all the members 
scrimped and saved, a younger sister 
even sacrificing part of her dowry, so 
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that Johann could go to school. Here 
he not only acquired a taste for the 
natural sciences, but discovered in him- 
self a vocation for the monastic life. 
In 1843, he became a novice in the 
“Koenigskloster” at Brunn. 

After his ordination, he was assigned 
to teaching, at which he was so suc- 
cessful that his superiors sent him for 
post-graduate work in the natural sci- 
ences at the University of Vienna. On 


his return, he reassumed his post as 


teacher, and continued in that position 
until his election in 1868 to the high 
dignity of abbot of the monastery. 

The experiments which made him 
famous were carried on chiefly during 
his years of teaching. At that time 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection 
was occupying the attention of the sci- 
entific world. The central idea of this 
theory is that all the forms of living 
things are derived from a few primitive 
types, having developed from them by 
the hereditary transmission of slow and 
gradual changes, which rendered some 
forms better adapted to survive. 

As so often happens when an attrac- . 


‘tive theory is presented, quite a number 


of scientists accepted the new doctrine, 
and gave it enthusiastic support, with- 
out checking by careful observations 
the data on which it was based. Mendel, 
however, in his methodic German way, 
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that Johann could go to school. Here 
he not only acquired a taste for the 
natural sciences, but discovered in him- 
self a vocation for the monastic life. 
In 1843, he became a novice in the 
“Koenigskloster” at Brunn. 

After his ordination, he was assigned 
to teaching, at which he was so suc- 
cessful that his superiors sent him for 
post-graduate work in the natural sci- 
ences at the University of Vienna. On 
his return, he reassumed his post as 
teacher, and continued in that position 
until his election in 1868 to the high 
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The experiments which made him 
famous were carried on chiefly during 
his years of teaching. At that time 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection 
was occupying the attention of the sci- 
entific world. The central idea of this 
theory is that all the forms of living 
things are derived from a few primitive 
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decided to do some experimenting of 
his own to discover whether Darwin’s 
theory actually conformed to the facts. 

A number of biologists had already 
been working on the cross-breeding of 
plants in order to find out whether there 
were any laws governing the appearance 
of new forms. However, no very definite 
results had been obtained because no 
one had quite figured out the direction 
in which these experiments should pro- 
ceed. Mendel’s genius consisted in see- 
ing clearly the problem before him; in 
simplifying the procedure by concen- 
trating on essentials, and excluding con- 
fusing considerations; and in patient, 
persevering labor, under the most rigid 
controls, until he arrived at his conclu- 
sions. 

As the subject of his researches, he 
chose the common garden pea, which, 
because of its manner of propagation, 
was especially suited to his purpose. He 
narrowed the field of investigation by 
selecting for study certain opposing pairs 
of easily recognized characteristics. Some 
plants, for example, were tall, others 
were short; some had round, others 
wrinkled, seeds; some produced green 
pods, others yellow; some had colored 
flowers, others white. 

Taking one pair of these character- 
istics at a time, he observed what hap- 
pened when the opposing types were 
crossed with each other. The results 
proved very interesting and important 
from the standpoint of the science of 
heredity. For example, he found that, 
if tall plants were crossed with short 
ones, all the plants born of this union 
would be tall. The shortness had ap- 
parently disappeared completely. To 
the quality which seemed to wipe out 
the other, he gave the name dominant ; 
the other he called recessive. 

Further investigation showed that the 
recessive characteristic was not really 


eliminated, but was merely in hiding. 
For, when the hybrid plants were self- 
pollinated, the offspring would be both 
tall and short, in the fairly exact math- 
ematical proportion of three tall to one 
short! The dwarf plant would thence- 
forth produce only dwarfs; it was a 
pure recessive. One of the tall plants 
would produce only tall offspring; it 
was a pure dominant. But two of the 
tall plants would breed both talls and 
dwarfs; again in the proportion of three 
to one. Hence, out of one hundred 
plants, seventy-five would always be 


tall, and twenty-five short. 


There were no transitional forms, that 
is, none of the plants were ever middle- 
sized, as one would expect if Darwin’s 
theory were true. The germ cells re- 
tained their purity, thus giving evidence 
of the permanence of natural species. 
Because of these studies, and as a result 
of other investigations, the theory of 
natural selection has been almost com- 
pletely abandoned in modern times. 

Mendel perceived that if his results 
could be verified, it would be possible 
to formulate laws for genetics, which 
could be substituted for the hit-and- 
miss procedures until then in use. With 
incredible labor, he continued his re- 
search until he considered his findings 
to be proved beyond doubt. His task 
involved the growing of 10,000 plants, 
cross-fertilization, which had to be done 
by hand with extreme care, the con- 
stant care of the successive generations 
of plants, and the counting and record- 
ing of the results, involving the seven 
different characteristics he had chosen 
for study. If genius, as has been de- 
clared, means “the capacity for infinite 
painstaking”, Mendel must be accounted 
a genius of the first order. 

After years of effort, he presented 
his findings in two papers read to the 
Brunn Historical Society in 1866 and 
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1869, and published in its Journal. 
These papers are now world-famous; 
but at that time they awakened little 
attention. For thirty years, they re- 
mained neglected and forgotten. Abbot 
Mendel had been sleeping in his grave 
for fifteen years when three famous 
scientists in three different countries 
almost simultaneously called attention 
to the importance of his discoveries, and 
started the interest in his work which 
has steadily increased through the years. 

The ordinary person may not see any- 
thing very startling in the fact that cer- 
tain plants breed in a way that can 
be formulated in definite laws. How- 
ever, to men of science this discovery 
is of the highest importance. Thus, they 
eulogize his work “‘as one of the greatest 
discoveries in the study of biology and 
heredity, perhaps the greatest.” It has 
been stated: “His work is the beginning 
of a new era in biology.” ‘He laid the 
foundation for most of the modern work 
on heredity, and may well be said to 
have established genetics as a science.” 
“His discovery was of an importance 
little inferior to those of Newton and 
Dalton.” 

Practical applications of Mendel’s 
laws have been made especially in the 
field of agriculture and stock-breeding 
for the production of healthier and more 
desirable plants and animals. Certain 
human characteristics, too, such as the 
color of eyes, hair, and skin, the stature, 
shape of head and proneness to deaf- 
ness, color-blindness, and hemophilia 
(free bleeding) seem to obey the Men- 
delian laws. However, the science of 
human heredity is still in its infancy, 
and has not progressed far enough to 
be of much value in marriage-counseling, 


much less to serve as a basis for a sys- 
tem of “Eugenics”, Besides, there are 
moral considerations with relation to 
human marriage which cannot be sacri- 
ficed for mere biologic perfection. 

After his election as abbot, Mendel 
had little time for scientific research. 
His later years were embittered by a 
controversy with the Austrian govern- 
ment, which sought to fill its treasury 
by imposing a special tax on religious 
institutions. Abbot Mendel considered 
this tax unjust and discriminatory, and 
hence refused to pay it. The same qual- 
ity of steadfast perseverance which he 
had exhibited in his years of patient 
experiment, he now showed in adhering 
to his principles. At first, other mon- 
asteries supported him in his opposition 
to the new tax; but under government 
pressure, they yielded one by one, until 
Mendel was left to fight the battle alone. 
Convinced that he was defending, not 
only the rights of his monastery, but 
the general interests of justice and law, 
he remained unmoved in the face of 
threats and persuasion, and even allowed 
the goods of the monastery to be seized, 
rather than give in. At length the law 
was repealed, but only after Mendel’s 
death in 1884. His triumph in this, as 
in his scientific labors, was reserved 
until he was no longer present to enjoy it. 

In spite of the world’s indifference 
during his lifetime to the discoveries 
he had spent so many years to unearth, 
Mendel retained the conviction that the 
scientists would one day awaken to their 
importance. “My time will soon come!”’, 
he used to exclaim to his friends. That 
he was justified in this belief is proved 
by the high esteem in which his name 
is held today. 


Sight and Sound 


One of the interesting minor phenomena of our time is the transformation 
of the appearance of juke boxes to conform more and more to the way 


they sound—sort of hellish. 
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—Integrity 


Three Minute Instruction 


On Rewards 


In pragmatic America, where most things are measured in terms 
of their dollar value, a frequent question is this: “Does it pay 
to be good?” Also a frequent comment is this: “I was good for 
a long time, but what did I get out of it?” A third attitude ‘is 
expressed in the words: “Why should I be good, when evil and 
irreligious people seem to be the ones who prosper?” This calls 
for clear thinking about the rewards that should be looked for in life. 


1. The only reward with which true Christians should be concerned is 
that which Christ has promised them in heaven. That reward is so rich, 
so wonderful, so unending, so vast, that it is worth the price of any 
amount of suffering here in this world. Our Lord promised that there 
would be suffering for those who want the only perfect reward of heaven. 
He never promised that being good would make them rich, or spare them 
from sickness, bereavement and the other trials of life on earth. At the 
same time, however, He did assure them that the sufferings asked of 
them would never be too much for them to bear, and that peace of heart 
would always be theirs if they recognized His hand in sending the suffering. 


2. There is such a thing as an earthly reward for those who choose 
to ignore and reject the reward of heaven by ignoring and rejecting the 
authority and rights of God. No man is so utterly evil that he does none 
of the things that are deserving of at least a tiny reward. Thus it will 
be noticed that some people have a very smooth and prosperous time of 
it in this world, even though they are fundamentally irreligious and 
even scornful of many of God’s laws. They are being paid here on earth 
for whatever good things they have ever done; but heaven is lost to 
them and they will suffer forever in hell unless there be complete repent- 
ance and reform for their sins before death. Our Lord Himself revealed 
this when He said to some of the godless rich of His own day: Woe to 
you rich, for you have your reward. 


The true Christian, therefore, should never express jealousy of 
the good times and prosperous years enjoyed by people who pay 
little attention to God and His laws. Such persons are to be pitied 
and prayed for. They are being paid off in full for the little good 
they have done in this world; in eternity they will be paid off in 
full for their evil. 
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The Games of America (1) 


Four Million Golfers 


From a slow starting, rich man’s game, golf has zoomed into a place 
of honor and preference among rank and file Americans. Here’s how 


it got that way. 


]. Van Houmissen 


SPORTS thrive on dramatic moments. 
Baseball’s slashing line drives; football’s 
diving tackles; boxing’s knockout 
punches; an unknown dethroning a long 
standing champion—these are the thrills 
that twirl American turnstiles to the 
tune of 2 billion dollars a year. 

Yet the greatest event is that in which 
the fans themselves take over the field. 
Like the colorful parade of 4 million 
Americans that makes its way every 
Saturday and Sunday to the golf courses 
in Detroit, New York, Pamona, Tusca- 
loosa and 5,000 other cities from Long 
Island to L. A. 

Undoubtedly golf today ranks first 
among the nation’s most popular sports. 
But the most remarkable thing about 
this giant business of golf is that almost 
anyone can afford it, and play it. 

The once popular misconception with 
non-golfing Americans that golf is an 
idle recreation for tired business men 
who drive 12-cylinder Cadillacs and 
Buick convertibles, belongs to the era 
of golf bloomers and crumpets. Today 
elementary mathematics clearly show 
that golf is cheaper than tennis, fishing 
and bowling. To bowl 3 hours every 
Saturday and Sunday a year would cost 
over $150; tennis would cost $100 a 
year; fishing, $100; while golf can be 
played for only $90 a year. An esti- 
mated $60 will buy a complete golf 
outfit: wood, irons, bag and a dozen 
balls. That, and dogged perseverance 
are all the equipment necessary for a 
fling at golf. 

Following the rise in living costs most 
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sports have increased prices, notably 
baseball and boxing. But golf courses 
have the same rates today as in 1930. 
At a public course, for the price of a 
second rate movie (75c), you can play 
18 holes, or three hours of golf. 

Private membership in a country club 
ranges from $500 to $1,000 a year. This 
membership is equivalent to owning a 
lakeside resort, or a bungalow in Miami. 
It affords the whole family—parents 
and children alike—full use of the course 
at any time. Other advantages of such 
membership are an individual locker, 
shower facilities, insurance, tutorage 
from a professional golfer, admittance 
to club dances and socials, access to 
the grill, cocktail lounge and club room. 
Lately many clubs have introduced 
swimming pools, badminton courts, ten- 
nis, softball facilities and a skeet range. 

Even to the non-golfer the fact that 
golf draws its clientele more than any 
other adult sport from every class and 
walk of life is nothing short of amazing. 

Golf’s immortal Bobby Jones first 
knew golf as a skinny, freckled kid 
weighed down with another man’s bag 
of clubs at 15 cents a day. Seven of 
today’s ten top professionals first 
handled their tools by packing them 
for someone else. 

President Truman once a week steals 
out of the back door of the Whitehouse 
for a relaxing game of golf. John D. 
Rockefeller Sr., fabulous moneyman, 
played golf from a wheelchair when he 
was 80 years old. World champion Joe 
Louis played 18 holes a day in training 
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for his first fight with Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott. Al Smith, considering 75 a re- 
spectable score, always quit when he 
reached it, no matter what hole he was 
on. Bing Crosby is often out between 
6 and 7 in the morning to play a round 
with his caddie before going to the 
studios. 

Ellsworth Vines, probably the great- 
est tennis player America has produced, 
once said that golf’s mounting popularity 
is due greatly to the fact that 90% of 
the game depends not on muscle and 
physique but on the million little nerves 
of the body, and the unpredictable 
moods of the mind. The maddening 
difficulty of keeping nerves cool, body 
loose and relaxed, mind concentrated, 
is the secret of golf’s mass hypnosis. 
In tennis, he says, shots happen so quick- 
ly there is no time to tighten up or 
to think. Most shots result from un- 
conscious nerve patterns. The ball is 
whizzing back before one has time to 
think. 

Golf’s king, icy Ben Hogan, the hard- 
est working and coolest player in the 
game, leaves behind a telltale trail of 
half smoked cigarettes that speak so 
eloquently of the mental fireworks tak- 
ing place in his head. Part of the Hogan 
legend is the sight of the gallery watch- 
ing his face instead of his low 250 yard 
drives. Just before the backswing Mr. 
Golf’s face moulds like a steel mask 
and the fans know that Hogan the man 
is giving way to Hogan the machine. 
Experts say this is why the little 135- 
pounder can come off as top money 
winner in a field of slamming giants 
who break under the tremendous nervy- 
ous strain of tournament play. 

Contract bridge’s expert, Ely Culbert- 
son, paid $300 once to learn this funda- 
mental lesson in golf. He championed 
the supremacy of mind over mashie. 
Golf wasn’t as difficult as sports writers 


and professional golfers would have us 
think. A man by sheer concentration 
could break 90 his first time around— 
at least so thought Mr. Culbertson. Mr. 
Aylesworth, president of N.B.C., said 
it could not be done. Mr. Culbertson 
said it could, and to prove it he would 
bet $300 he could do it. Mr. Ayles- 
worth said alright; they would go over 
to the Oakland Country Club, Long 
Island, New York, and see. 

For two long, painful hours that after- 
noon Mr. Culbertson tried hard to con- 
trol both his mind and mashie. On the 
18th tee he had 114 strokes, jagged 
nerves, a shattered temper and a debt 
of $300. From that day on he stuck 
to bridge. 

Already under the guise of mental 
cruelty, golf is resorted to in divorce 
courts as legitimate grounds for break- 
ing the sacred bonds. One young wife 
tearfully pleaded for a divorce on the 
grounds that her husband deserted 
her in favor of golf. Every Sunday, she 
dramatically told the court, she toiled 
over her pressure cooker preparing a 
meal for her husband. What thanks 
did she get? Five Sundays in succes- 
sion she ate without her man—just she 
and the shrivelled, burnt roast that had 
waited in the oven too long. (The court 
granted her divorce! ) 

Another story is told of how golf is 
enforcing West Coast traffic laws. A 
well-known golfer was arrested one 
morning for speeding through two red 
lights at 65 miles an hour. Brought 
before the judge, he was sentenced to 
stay off the golf courses for two months 
or pay $100 fine. 

Whenever women gather today the 
subjects of the New Look and golf 
always pop up. And golf to women 
today means Mrs. Mildred Didrikson 
Zaharias and little Louise Suggs. 

Not long ago Mrs. Zaharias was only 
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locally known as an athlete. One day 
she traded in a new dress for a set of 
golf clubs, and got a ticket to fame. 
Today she stands alone as the greatest 
woman golfer in the world. In fact 
some men even are beginning to fear 
the whippy driver of the golf queen. 
Maybe that’s why a certain board of 
directors in New York announced that 
this year’s tournament would be for 
men only. The last three years list a 
certain Mrs. Zaharias as winner! 

Louise Suggs, the 112-pound feminine 
replica of Ben Hogan, might be an un- 
known spectator in the bleachers watch- 
ing a southern league baseball game if 
her father hadn’t changed from pitching 
baseball to managing golf. Now America 
remembers the tiny golfer as part of 
the popular Crosby and Hope team that 
entertained G.I.’s during the war. Today 
Louise Suggs is second only to Mrs. 
Zaharias. She has won about every 
woman’s tournament in the field and 
has sturdy prospects of going quite a 
bit further. 

For the last 15 years golf historians 
have dug deep into past records to 
discover when golf began. Piecing leg- 
end and fact together, it seems that the 
game began in Holland, although it is 
usually associated with Scotland. 

Sometime at the end of the 13th cen- 
tury, four jovial Dutchmen went to the 
outskirts of their village to a frozen 
pond. They cut some holes in the ice 
and then broke off a hardwood kolf 
(stick) with a crook at the end and 
used it to hit a small pellet into the 
holes in the ice. Destiny arranged, so 
the legend goes, that a wily Scot passed 
by as the Dutchmen were playing their 
game. The Scot was fascinated by the 
sport. 

When the game ended he called the 
Dutch over and questioned them about 
it. He asked about the rules, the length 
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of the kolf, asked for a sample pellet 
and the name of the game. Then he 
rushed back to Scotland and told the 
king he had discovered a new sport. 
The king, a lover of games, gave him 
a royal commission to lay out a course 
on the palace grounds. Thus the game 
was started in Scotland with the official 
title “the royal game of golf.” 

By 1451 golf was so popular in Scot- 
land that King James IV was urged by 
his ministers to issue a proclamation 
forbidding football and golf because 
“they were interfering with the com- 
mon safety of the land. Men played 
golf instead of learning the necessary 
pursuits of archery and shooting.” This 
proclamation became a national joke in 
time—the king himself wasn’t able to 
resist playing. 

When golf’s popularity threatened 
sacred worship in 1527 the bishops 
issued another proclamation forbidding 
anyone to play golf who had not first 
gone to church. In 1618 golf reached 
international stature when James I of 
England put a heavy tax on the im- 
portation of golf balls from Holland. 
“Tt grieved his majesty to see so much 
English currency being sent to the con- 
tinent.” 

From reading the historical documents 
of the 17th century one would almost 
think that the royalty of that time spent 
more time on golf courses than on gov- 
erning their nation. Charles I in 1641 
had to interrupt his golf game to put 
down the Irish rebellion. A messenger 
came with the news and the king in rage 
threw down his club and stomped off 
the course. As soon as he had dealt 
with the Irish he hurried back to the 
course to resume his game. Mary Queen 
of Scots shocked the populace when she 
appeared on the course a few days after 
the death of her father, James V. Be- 
fore she was beheaded she had organized 
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her retinue into teams and taught her 
son James I how to play. 

Over a century and a half ago golf 
made its first American bid for recog- 
nition—and lost. That was in 1795. 
Ever since then the gentleman’s game 
has climbed up and down the ladder of 
popularity until today it has attained 
its breath-taking honor of ranking among 
America’s four most popular sports. 

But golf had to run the gamut of 
acceptance and rejection before it finally 
won the American public. 

On November 14, 1888, Robert Lack- 
hart, a Scot who learned his golf at 
Mussleburgh, one of Scotland’s golfing 
landmarks, brought two sets of clubs 
and some balls to America. He man- 
aged to interest a Yonkers, New York, 
man named John Reid in the game. 
Together they organized the St. Andrews 
club. This first course was in an old 
pasture. A few years later they moved 
and expanded facilities. In 1894 the 
present governing body of golf, the 
U. S. G. A. (United States Golf Asso- 
ciation), was founded at the old St. 
Andrews. Now St. Andrews is an 18-hole 
course at Mount Hope, New York, not 
far from its original location. 

Those were lean days for golf. To 
city dwellers up to a half-century ago 
golf courses were as popular as muddy 
cow pastures. Golfers were as welcome 
on the streets then as Molotov is today. 
In one breath Satan, gambling and golf 
were cursed at bible meetings and from 
the pulpits and rostrums of Puritan 
women’s leagues. The common man 
treated golfers with cool indifference or 
branded them foppish and effeminate. 

Then the First World War came 
along and shuffled the provincial stand- 
ards of America. When the war ended 
a strange set of circumstances began 
introducing golf to the public. The ris- 
ing post-war psychologists saw possibil- 


ities in golf. Searching in vain for pop- 
ular therapy against the frustration of 
the times they snatched up golf. The 
public straightaway was told that 
America was turning to golf as a harm- 
less sublimation of the terrible instinct 
to beat up things. 

The cartoonists jumped on the band- 
wagon to flood the nation with cari- 
catures of “Mr. Golf’’—a huge, infuri- 
ated brute viciously swinging at an 
ornery little golf ball. The nation seemed 
to enjoy the joke, but behind the laugh- 
ter more and more people became in- 
terested in the game and sought relief 
by seriously mimicking Mr. Golf. 

In the uncertain twenties golf’s popu- 
larity rose rapidly. Clubs began to 
emerge from the backwoods and creep 
citywards. Churches reserved rear pews 
for golf parishioners, and preachers 
switched from condemning the game to 
decrying the player who left early. 

By 1927 one million Americans were 
playing golf. Chicago boasted of 25 
public courses. Then women appeared 
on the links and gave golf respectability. 

Today, golf’s 4 million range from 
knock-the-cover-off-the-ball fanatics to 
untiring perfectionists, like Ben Hogan, 
who study winds, height of grass, weight 
of balls and the roll of hills. And be- 
cause of golf’s popularity with the upper 
‘400’ it has even become a social neces- 
sity. 

To be in vogue, aspiring doctors, 
lawyers and insurance men invest in 
slacks, sport shirts, and a $175 set of 
Bobby Jones Specials and frequently 
in conversation they make references to 
“the Club”. For others, membership in 
a swank country club is a must for 
appearance in Who’s Who or the Social 
Register. But this patronage of golf’s 
carriage trade has had little to do with 
selling it to the majority of sports- 
loving Americans. 
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As one professional put it, golf was 
bound to become popular because it 
includes the good points of so many 
other forms of recreation. In nine holes 
of golf you set down and pick up your 
bag of clubs at least 80 times. You 
walk up and down hills for a mile and 
a half. You combine the rhythm and 
grace of dancing in every shot, and 
taste the mental competition of chess 
and cards. Many doctors endorse golf 
as healthy for the sedentary office work- 
ers of our large cities. 


America, it seems, has a remarkable 
talent for turning whatever it touches 
into gold. This is doubly true of golf. 
Golf today affords recreation for mil- 
lions and livelihood for hundreds of 
thousands. It has taken on the propor- 
tions of a popular billion-dollar business. 


Managing the 5,000 U. S. golf courses, 
comprising 400,000 golf acres—an area 
as large as the Scandinavian peninsula 
—requires a staff and treasury compar- 
able to that of a small empire. 


It is estimated that there are 600,000 
caddies in the U. S., drawing a com- 
bined pay check of a million dollars 
a week. Besides these bag carriers, an- 
other 25,000 waitresses, greens keepers, 
club professionals, caddie house man- 
agers and other personnel, cost an addi- 
tional $300,000 a week. 


Last year Americans spent $25,000,- 
000 alone in travelling to and from 
the golf courses. Since 1921 over $1,- 
000,000 has been invested in lawn re- 
search at the experimental grass farm 
maintained cooperatively by the U. S. 
G. A. and the Government at Wash- 
ington, D. C. In 1947 alone, 34,580,000 
golf balls changed hands between manu- 
facturers and players. These balls aver- 
aged 75 cents apiece. 


Golf, professionals tell us, is like 


gambling. It is good business if you 
can manage to win. During 1947 Ben 
Hogan made $40,000 in tournaments. 
Some expect him to reach $75,000 this 
year. Walter Hagen made a million 
dollars playing golf—as much as Babe 
Ruth in baseball. So far in 1948 Chi- 
cago’s dapper Lloyd Mangrum is top 
money man, earning $3.95 every time he 
hits a golf ball in tournament play. 


Yet the experts who earn big money 
on the golf links are comparatively few. 
Golf is becoming more and more the 
average Toms’, Johns’ and Henrys’ game 
for recreation. And probably the most 
convincing proof of this is the many 
wounded G.I.’s who have come back 
home to learn the game all over again. 


One ex-bomber pilot lost his leg .at 
the knee, yet with the aid of a crutch 
he is able to turn in an enviable 83 
score. In Buffalo an armless player shot 
18 holes in an unbelievable 98. Chicago 
boasts of a blind player who breaks 
100 and the Northwest’s famous Welches 
course has a one-armed golfer who 
shoots in the 80’s. 


What golf holds in the future nobody 
knows. Some judge future nirvanas in 
terms of golf acres and Spaulding dots. 
Others predict 8 million golfers by 1960. 
Some say the incorporation of golf into 
high school and college curriculums is 
the only safeguard against the mental 
inferiority developing in today’s youth. 
Some even foresee future presidential 
campaigns won or lost on “a golf course 
in every backyard” slogans. 


But one thing is certain. As long as 
America loves a fight, and men love to 
show superiority and America is not 
bombed full of craters or swept with 
a drought or a depression, then golf will 
remain the country’s most-popular adult 


sport. 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (21) 


E, A. Mangan 


Josue and the Sun 


Question: What does the Bible mean when it says in the Book of Josue, 
chapter 10, verse 13, “The sun and the moon stood still, till the people 
revenged themselves of their enemies?” Does not this prove that the Bible 
can be wrong, because we know that the earth moves around the sun and 
not the sun around the earth. 


Answer: The historical setting of the text quoted above is as follows: 
Several of the clans of Palestine had banded together to capture Gabaon 
from the pagans. Josue marched his army all night and set upon the besiegers 
of Gabaon the next day. The battle raged throughout the day, and Josue, 
knowing that God wanted him to destroy the pagan armies, in prayer asked 
Him to prolong the daylight until he had accomplished that task. 

The text of Josue’s prayer and God’s answer in the form of a miracle 
reads as follows (Josue, 10:12-14): “Josue spoke to the Lord, in the day 
that he delivered the Amorrhite in the sight of the children of Israel, and 
he said before them: ‘Move not, o sun, toward Gabaon, nor thou, 0 moon, 
towards the valley of Azalon.’ And the sun and the moon stood sstill till 
the people revenged themselves of their enemies. . . . So the sun stood still 
in the midst of the heaven, and hasted not to go down the space of one 
day.” Then the comment of the author of the book comes in verse 14: 
“There was not before nor after so long a day, the Lord obeying the voice 
of a man, and fighting for Israel,” which verse, in all probability would be 
more correctly translated as follows: “And never before nor afterwards has 
there been a day like this when the Lord hearkened to the ro of a man; 
and the Lord fought for Israel.” 

The text is clear as to what happened: daylight was Ee long 
after the usual time. Josue saw that darkness would interrupt his task and 
prayed for more time, and God answered his prayer with a miracle. There 
was no darkness that night, but it remained light and the sun seemed to 
be shining all during the night so that there seemed to be a day twice as 
long as usual, 

The author makes no scientific error because he is not speaking scientifically 
but popularly, just as we do today when we speak and write of the sunrise 
and sunset. No one accuses us of error for the simple reason that such 
statements agree, and are meant to agree, with appearances and not with 
scientific standards of objective truth. 

What really happened? We do not know for certain, but probably the 
sun’s rays were refracted by God so that, as the earth continued to turn, 
they struck the particular part of the earth where Josue was, at the same 
angle for an exceptionally long time. 
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Travel 


Glimpses of Guam 


The name of Guam became familiar during the last war. Here a 
visitor describes some of the traditions and charms of the little Pacific 


island. 


E. J. Kane 


BY THE STANDARDS of an Ameri- 
can newspaper writer who can produce 
the “inside” story of Europe, Asia and 
South America after a few months in 
each place, this short essay might justly 
be called “Inside Guam”. Glimpses of 
Guam is all it pretends to be. 

It has been well said that the really 
self-controlled man is he who can eat 
one salted peanut without reaching for 
more. An even greater man, though, 
would be he who could make a brief 
visit to Guam without being tempted 
to stay on and on. How great a trial 
then for an ordinary man to have the 
pleasure of a short visit without the 
opportunity of giving in to the inevitable 
temptation. The tidbits of fable and 
history that give promise of hours of 
satisfying study, the quick looks at 
linger-luring scenery, the refreshing 
simplicity of the people contrasted with 
the non-enticing life of the American 
military establishments: these are the 
glimpses of Guam that make a short 
visit such “sweet sorrow.” 

One hears, for instance, a new opinion, 
somewhat laughingly stated, in the age 
old argument about the nationality of 
Saint Patrick. The French, the Irish 
or Germans may claim him, but the 
Guamanians offer as their evidence of 
ownership an island free of snakes. What 
part the Shamrock Saint had in pro- 
ducing that effect is a question. Another 
equally intriguing question lies in the 
fact that banshees and the “little people” 
are as familiar inhabitants of the Cha- 
morro imagination as of the Irish, Who 
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borrowed from whom and how? 

The prehistoric inhabitants of Guam 
were, it seems, giant people, far differ- 
ent from their small descendants. One 
of the traditional stories of the island 
is this: In a mad race to escape paternal 
punishment, an ancient Chamorro boy 
found himself cornered at the tip of 
the island. Without pausing longer than 
necessary to crouch for the spring, he 
jumped for the nearest island and made 
it without even wetting his feet. Rota, 
the nearest island, is forty-nine miles 
away. 

While traveling south on Marine 
Drive, the visitor sees a giant dromedary 
cooling himself in the waters inside the 
reef. This life-like rock formation has 
a story in Chamorro fable. There were 
in ancient days only two places where 
the reef surrounding the island was 
broken, giving access to the open sea. 
The people on the eastern side deter- 
mined to drive their rivals out of busi- 
ness by plugging up their channel. Two 
boys were commissioned to do the deed. 
By night, they took a huge rock 
and, struggling manfully, they got it 
over the mountains. They were in the 
water on the way to the channel when 
the sun rose behind them and revealed 
their fell purpose. There was nothing 
to do but leave their burden and escape. 
They succeeded, but the camel stands 
as a memorial to the ancient method of 
blockade. 

The Chamorros no longer roll rocks 
over mountains. They have settled for 
that less strenuous game of propelling 
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hard, round, colored balls over a smooth, 
green surface with a leather tipped stick. 
Pool is almost the national game of 
Guam. 

Though only a speck in the middle 
of the Pacific, Guam has had its historic 
and sometimes humorous moments in 
the great wars between nations far away. 
During the Spanish-American war, the 
United States sent the ship “Charleston” 
to capture Guam from the Spanish. The 
ship came into Apra Harbor and opened 
fire on the fort. There was no answer- 
ing barrage. Instead, a small boat came 
out to the “Charleston”. The Spanish 
officers came aboard and apologized for 
not being able to return the American 
“salute”. Could the Americans sell them 
some gunpowder? If so, they would 
gladly return the honor. The Americans 
excused themselves and explained the 
situation to the uninformed Spanish. 

There is also a story to the effect that 
the first shot of World War I was fired 
in Apra Harbor. A German and an 
American. ship were in port at the same 
time. When the news of the war came, 
the officers of the German ship were 
ashore. An American officer was sent 
to capture them. He was a little too 
late, for the Germans were already 
on their way. The American officer 
gave chase in his small boat and fired 
a pistol shot to stop them. He missed, 
and the first shot of the war was wasted. 

World War II saw more action on 
Guam. It was taken by the Japanese 
over the opposition of a few Chamorros 
with three machine guns. It was re- 
taken by the Americans in July, 1944. 
A small sign points out the first Marine 
command post set up during the in- 
vasion. A shell on a concrete base is 
the monument to the recapture. Further 
inland, another command post marker is 
almost hidden by tropical growth. The 
glories of war pass quickly on Guam, 
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the memories of sorrow linger on. Driv- 
ing down Guam’s one main highway, a 
Chamorro can point out a deserted, 
overgrown area and say with a sigh: 
“This was my village.” Only a cem- 
etery gives evidence of former inhab- 
itants. A sign points the way to a 
“Father Duenas Memorial School”. 
Father Duenas, one of two Chamorro 
priests, was beheaded by the Japanese 
shortly before the American invasion. 

Father Duenas was not the first priest 
to die a violent death on Guam. Father 
Diego Luis Sanvitores, a Jesuit, had the 
honor of becoming Guam’s first mis- 
sionary, and also Guam’s first martyr. 
He was killed by a native for baptizing 
a baby. Although they have their an- 
cestor to thank for their first martyr 
the present Guamanians are not proud 
of their ancestor, nor do they follow 
his example. Their respect for priests 
is exemplary and a smile or a frown 
from their pastor makes the day bright 
or cloudy for them. On fiesta days, if 
the priest does not come to the great 
dinner, the whole affair is a dismal fail- 
ure. The Chamorros’ fiestas all center 
around a religious feast. 

Twenty of the twenty-one pre-war 
churches on the island were destroyed. 
Now they are working to replace their 
losses with at least a temporary struc- 
ture. As each church is finished, it is 
“baptized”, as they say. At each “bap- 
tism”’ sponsors are chosen to “hold” 
the new-born church during the cere- 
mony. This they do by holding colored 
streamers fastened to the outside of 
the building. To be sponsor for the 
church is an honor all vie for. 

A story is told that demonstrates how 
much the Chamorros love their churches. 
It seems that a Protestant missionary 
group decided to establish itself on 
Guam a century or so after it had re- 
ceived the faith. They made little head- 
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way in converting the people. As a last 
resort, it was decided to give fifty dol- 
lars cash to everyone submitting to their 
baptism. At the same time, a new church 
was being put up by the Catholics. 
Funds being short, as usual, some of 
the Chamorros, in their simplicity, hit 
upon a practical solution. Soon the 
pastor began finding fifty dollar dona- 
tions in the collection with astounding 
regularity. Such wealth from his poor 
parishioners aroused his suspicions. He 
investigated, and soon the boom in Prot- 
estant baptisms fell off to nothing. 

Under the guidance of Capuchin 
Fathers, the Chamorros are establish- 
ing far more than buildings for their 
church. They are putting up an even 
more important structure: the native 
personnel to staff their church. If voca- 
tions continue at the present rate, Guam 
will need no missionaries from foreign 
lands, but will be able to send mission- 
aries to other islands. There is only 
one Chamorro priest at present, but in 
a few years, there will be more, both 
in the diocesan clergy and among the 
Capuchins. The new seminary will be 
filled to capacity almost from the be- 
ginning. The Sisters of Mercy have so 
many applicants that they do not have 
enough space to take them all. When 
the harvest of vocations comes to matur- 
ity, Catholic schools and hospitals can 
be started. Besides having future priests 
studying in the United States, a number 
of Chamorros are learning medicine and 
law to help their country. 

The administration of the island by 
the United States has helped it a great 
deal. The presence of Americans has 
not been an unmitigated benefit, how- 
ever. An experimental farm has been 
started, but now a great part of the 
better farming lands have been con- 
verted into airfields, of which the island 
has half a dozen larger than most air- 
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ports in the United States. A public 
school system has been started, but here 
the benefit has the disadvantage of im- 
parting a non-religious education such 
as has harmed the United States so 
deeply. Only English is taught in the 
schools and the use of their native tongue 
is forbidden the children during school 
hours or on school grounds. A fine sys- 
tem of roads has been put in, many 
cars and other conveniences have been 
imported. The expensive tastes acquired 
by the Chamorros during this period 
when the island is overrun with military 
bases will bring dissatisfaction later on 
when the number of these establishments 
is reduced to normal. Even now, the 
once flourishing copra business that 
furnished some of the best cocoanut in 
the Pacific, has dwindled dangerously. 
Bishop Baumgartner is making deter- 
mined efforts to get the people back to 
working for themselves in the copra 
business. This sensible campaign will be 
greatly aided if the movement now on 
foot to reduce the number of military 
bases on the island becomes a reality. 
The example of many individual Ameri- 
cans is far from edifying to the people 
there. For a period of several months, 
one American civilian camp averaged 
one murder a week. The Chamorro girls 
are, of course, the target of much extra- 
curricular activity on the part of Ameri- 
cans. Some of these very generous 
Americans want to show these “back- 
ward native girls” a little real “life”. 
Little do they realize that Guam has 
had Christian civilization at least as long 
as America and has made much better 
use of it in many instances. Fortunately, 
the civil and military authorities are 
very strict about allowing anyone to 
enter Chamorro villages without a pass 
from the police in the area. Another 
very intelligent measure was that which 
prohibited anyone but the Chamorros 
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from setting up a business in Guam. If the material and religious future is 
Guam can absorb the benefits of Ameri- _ bright. 
can help without the accompanying evils, 


A Touch of Babel 


The difficulties experienced by missionaries in mastering a new language 
are amusingly set forth by one of the early Jesuit pioneers in Alaska, as 
quoted by Alma Savage in her book Dogsled Apostles: Father Barnum is 
the priest described, and he is recounting his method of trying to learn the 
Eskimo language. : 5 

“Suppose you are in a boat, you pick up an oar, point to it and say 
‘Cha’—what? The native gazes placidly at you and says: ‘Chuya-ugeeakoa.’ 

You write the native word carefully in your notebook, and feel you have 
made a start, and so you endeavor to obtain a verb. 

“How do you say—I row?” 

“The native may here suppose you wish a friendly criticism of your stroke, 
and advises you that you row very poorly. 

“At the end of your effort, your note-book looks like this: 

‘Oar—I would like some tobacco, 

1st person singular:—Thou rowest very poorly. 

2nd person singular:—What do you want? 

8rd person singular:—You both are rowing. 

lst person plural:—Ye row. 

2nd person plural:—Thou hast been rowing. 

3rd person plural:—We are tired of rowing. 

“After considerable research, you discover that you had the wrong word for 
oar to begin with; the word is not chuya-ugeeakoa, but chavuetet. Then the 
whole tense is laboriously reconstructed.” 


For Book Borrowers 


Vincent Starrett in the Chicago Tribune relays the following “warnings to 
book borrowers” collected by a friend of his whose interesting hobby it is to 
collect such warnings. 

Sir Walter Scott is said to have written this to a friend: 

“And please return this book. You may think this a strange request, but 
I find that tho many of my friends are poor arithmeticians, they are nearly all 
good book-keepers.” 

And here is a paragraph from the 10th century “Leach Book”: 

“Earnestly I pray here all men, in the name of Christ, that no treacherous 
person take this book from me. Neither by force, nor by theft, nor by false 
statement. Why? Because the richest treasure is not so dear to me as my dear 
books which the grace of Christ attends.” 

The following admonition is cast in verse: 

“No chain I clamp upon this book, 
But, please, I want it back by hook 
Or—in person, possibly—by crook.” 


About Food 


Note on our advancing civilization, to be filed in Dietetics Department: 

A roadside restaurant near St. Louis has a big sign outside advertising a 
“Ground steak sandwich” and underneath this added warning: “Please don’t 
call it hamburger.” 

A Hollywood coffeeshop, on the other hand, urges customers to “Try Our 
Forever Amburgers.” 
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Portrait of Christ (22) 


Christ and the Spoiled Retreat 


The setting for one of the greatest of all the miracles of Our Lord, 
with the human interest that surrounded it. 


R. J. Miller 


“THE MOST interesting character I 
ever met” is the title of a series of 
articles in a popular monthly magazine. 

The persons described are of many 
and surprising kinds, but all have this 
feature in common: under a more or 
less unprepossessing exterior, they turn 
out to be unexpectedly and heart-warm- 
ingly wise, constant, considerate, gen- 
erous, brilliant, or self-sacrificing. 

The Son of Man, the Human Being, 
deserves a place among such heroes 
(only, “the most interesting character 
I ever met” is a rather weak phrase to 
describe the power of His charm over 
those who “have met” Him). At first 
He is at best only taken for granted, 
as another good man, with nothing very 
prepossessing about His “character”. But 
once you begin to get really acquainted 
with Him, there is absolutely no one 
like Him. Considerate and thoughtful, 
tender and incomparably loyal in His 
friendships; magnificent master of Him- 
self and of every unexpected, untoward 
situation; yet able to stoop with ease 
even to gentle teasing of His friends; 
fixed on His life’s purpose with iron 
determination that cannot be deviated 
one hair’s breadth; mysterious in the 
depth and wealth of His miraculous 
powers—He stands alone, immeasurably 
above all the “interesting” characters 
of history. 

The story of His “spoiled retreat” 
with His Apostles brings out many of 
His characteristics in unusually brilliant 


relief. 

Come away to a quiet spot, and rest 
a while, 

He one day said to the Twelve. Yet 
when they arrived at the “quiet spot” 
they found even more excitement than 
they had left behind. Their retreat was 
spoiled. But the Human Being did not 
allow Himself to be disappointed. In- 
stead, with perfect mastery of the situa- 
tion, He capitalized on its very awk- 
wardness by working the miracle of the 
multiplication of the loaves and reveal- 
ing all the wonders of light on His doc- 
trine and His peerless personality which 
accompanied and followed that miracle. 
The complete story of “the spoiled 
retreat” covers two full days, or a day, 
a night, and a day. On the first day, 
He took the Apostles from Bethsaida 
on the west coast of the Sea of Galilee 
in a direction north and east across the 
tip of the lake to the “quiet place”. 
There, however, they found a great 
crowd awaiting them; and Jesus “took 
pity on them, because they were like 
sheep without a shepherd” and sat down 
and taught them for a long time. Then 
in the evening He worked the miracle 
of the multiplication of the loaves. But 
when the people wanted to make Him 
king, He hastily urged the Apostles into 
the boat again and, although a strong 
breeze had come up and the lake was 
very rough, ordered them to row back 
to Bethsaida. By this time it was night, 
and He went off into the hills Himself 
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alone. ‘Towards morning, after the 
Apostles had been struggling at their 
rowing for hours, He came walking to 
them upon the water. And the next day, 
in the synagogue at Capharnaum, He 
was occupied with a long discussion with 
the Jews, during which He gave His 
great promise of the Holy Eucharist. 

What caused Our Lord to take the 
Apostles over the Sea of Galilee to the 
“quiet place” at the outset was a com- 
bination of circumstances. He had sent 
them out some time before on a little 
missionary tour of their own, giving 
them “power and authority over all 
devils, and to cure diseases.” Now they 
had come back, tired but enthusiastic, 
and full of their adventures. 


They related to Him all they had done 
and taught. 


The Human Being saw that they 
needed rest, and His considerate Heart 
was eager to provide it for them. But 
there could be no rest where they were: 


There were many coming and going, and 
they had not so much as time to eat! 


And this was not all. In the midst 
of all the excitement, there came a dis- 
turbing piece of very bad news. At the 
edge of the crowd a sad-faced group of 
strangers made their appearance, and 
before long introduced themselves to Our 
Lord as the disciples of St. John the 
Baptist, bringing Him the information 
that the friend He esteemed most highly 
and been beheaded by Herod in prison, 
and that they had just come from bury- 
ing his body. 

Our Lord listened, and then said to 
the Apostles: 


Come away to a quiet spot, and rest 
a while. 


They needed it, and His kind Heart 
wanted to give it to them. But He 
needed it too. Like any true human 
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friend, He felt the need of getting away 
from the noisy, milling throng and being 
alone with His grief over the tragic death 
of His friend. 

So they went down to the wharf at 
Bethsaida, found and boarded a boat, 
and laid their course for the northeast- 
ern shore, about four or five miles across 
the water. 

But the noisy throng would not be 
denied. They watched the boat put out, 
with the Apostles at the oars, and no 
doubt gave utterance to many pleas 
and lamentations for delay and for 
further help and cures. And then as they 
watched, some of the more intelligent 
or desperate members of the crowd be- 
gan to realize or guess where the boat 
was heading, and at once set out on 
foot around the shore of the lake, so 
as to be able to meet Our Lord when 
He came to land. The rest of the crowd 
quickly caught the idea, and soon the 
whole vast multitude—‘five thousand 
men, not counting women and children” 
—was pilgrimage bound towards Our 
Lord’s “quiet place”. And sure enough, 
when He and the Apostles ran their 
boat up on shore, they found a mam- 
moth welcoming committee, ready and 
eager to share their retreat. 

It was a strange retreat indeed. The 
one time that Christ invited His Apostles 
off for a few quiet hours with Himself 


‘was destined to turn out to be the busi- 


est time—and the hardest night — in 
weeks or months! But how could Our 
Lord have given them such an invita- 
tion under the circumstances? Did He 
really want them to have those quiet 
hours at all? Did He not foresee that 
the crowd was going to spoil the retreat? 

The answer is that as Man—as the 
Human Being—He was following the 
promptings of His generous, tender, 
friendly, human Heart, and really did 
want His Apostles to have their needed 
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test and retreat. As God, He foresaw 


L that the retreat and the rest would not 
_ be possible at that time; but He also 


foresaw and forewilled something else; 
something far better than any rest and 


retreat; something that would be a 


source of strength and consolation to 


_ the Apostles and to countless others of 


His followers for all time: the first be- 
ginnings of the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist, and new proofs of His divine 


_ power and never failing presence to those 


who trust in Him in time of need. 

If He had not led the Apostles to 
the desert, the crowd would not have 
followed. If the crowd had not followed, 
there would not have been the occasion 
for the multiplication of the loaves. If 
there had been no multiplication of the 
loaves, He would not have had this occa- 
sion for His prediction of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Besides, He knew that one of the 
most difficult things in the lives of His 
Apostles and all His followers would 
be the cross of seeing their good plans 
spoiled; seeing projects that had been 
undertaken for the good of souls and 
the Church with the blessing of God, 
go on to meet with interruption, hind- 
rance, obstruction, and even to fail com- 
pletely. 

And to arm them against this diffi- 
culty—to show that the spoiling of 
human plans, even the best and noblest, 
is not necessarily the spoiling of God’s 
plans—He gave a marvelous example 
in the present case of adaptation to a 
difficult and disappointing situation. _ 

Calm and unruffled, without the 
slightest sign of petulance or disap- 
pointed selfishness, He followed the lead 
indicated by Divine Providence. He 
“made the most of the situation,” in a 
completely divine sense of the familiar 
expression; He was even able to cap- 
italize on the difficulty for the good of 


all concerned by the miracle of the multi- 
plication of the loaves and by the other 
wonders that followed it. 

So completely and generously did He 
accept the new situation, in fact, that 
He was able to have His playful little 
jest about it at the expense of His 
simple, boyish Apostle, St. Philip. 

The two of them were looking out 
together over the thousands of milling 
pilgrims; night was coming on; it was 
past time for the evening meal, but the 
poor people had brought no food along. 
Jesus asked St. Philip: 


Where shall we buy bread for them to 
eat? 


and St. John the Evangelist, who relates 
the incident, is careful to add: 

And this He said to try him; for He 
Himself knew what He was going to do. 
“To try him” or even ‘‘to tease him” 

as we might put it in our modern famil- 
iar expression; for it has been suggested 
that this was one occasion when the 
Holy Gospel presents Our Divine Lord 
as having His little jest! 

But what a time for a jest, when He 
was on the eve of some of the grandest 
actions of His entire public career! And 
what perfect self-mastery He must have 
possessed, to be able to speak so gently, 
so calmly, so teasingly to a simple little 
Apostle on such an occasion! 

In a moment, of course, He was an- 
other Man entirely, as He set about 
the miracle of the multiplication of the 
loaves. Direct, business-like, radiating 
confidence, He gave His orders, had the 
people sit down “on the green grass,” 
as St. Mark notes, blessed the loaves 
and the fishes, and sent the Apostles 
out among the crowd to distribute five 
barley loaves and two fishes to five 
thousand men, not counting women and 
children! 

And then, after the miracle, when the 
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people wanted to make Him King, He 

was still another Man again—no less 

the compelling master of the situation, 

but in a new and urgent, forceful manner. 

Immediately He forced His disciples to 

get into the boat and go ahead of Him 
over the water to Bethsaida. 

It was dark by now, and a strong 
wind was rising to blow in the face of 
the Apostles. Did they demur a little 
at this strange order of the Lord? It 
would have been strange if they did not; 
if they did not do a little hanging back, 
expostulating, trying to beg off. They 
were so tired, it was so late, a storm 
was coming up; surely it must have 
been a new exercise of Our Lord’s power 
over men that He succeeded in having 
His way. St. Mark’s very words, 

He forced them to get into the boat, 


suggest a scene of power and urgency. 
Between Our Lord’s eagerness for haste 
to escape the “king-minded” in the 
crowd, and the customary slowness (and 
now the tired unwillingness) of the 
Apostles, this embarking must have con- 
stituted a rather exciting and dramatic 
episode by itself. It is quite likely, more- 
over, that some at least of the Apostles 
were “king-minded” themselves, which 
surely added to their unwillingness to 
see the gathering break up so uncere- 
moniously. And so, as they took hold 
of the boat to run it down into the 
water, and were drenched with the first 
cold shower of spray thrown up by the 
waves that were thudding in hard and 
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heavy on the beach, they surely were 
in anything but an amiable and pious 
frame of mind—a frame of mind, how- 
ever, which we other human beings of 
a later age can understand only too well, 
and which somehow seems to bring the 
poor tired and grouchy Apostles very 
close to ourselves, even across the span 
of two thousand years. 

But finally they had unwillingly 
shoved off into the waves, and taken 
up their oars for the long hard row home. 
And then Our Lord at last 


fled into the mountains Himself alone. 
And St. Mark gives the reason: 


He went up into the mountain to pray. 


He thus escaped the excited crowd that 
would make Him King; but no doubt 
He had another reason as well. Ever 
since He had heard of the death of St. 
John the Baptist He had been looking 
for this chance to be alone with His 
grief and His Father; and now He had 
it at last. 

But what mighty, world-rocking pray- 
ers must have gone up from that mid- 
night mountainside! What new girding 
Himself for the future, now that a sol- 
emn epoch in His career had come to 
a close with the death of His great 
Precursor! What prayers and prepara- 
tions, even, for the startling message of 
the morrow—the promise to the world 
of His very flesh to eat and His very 
blood to drink! 


Challen ge 


At the portals of a French town can be found the following inscription, which 
might be written at the gate of life for every man: 

“Do you deserve to enter? Pass. Do you ask to be the companion of nobles? 
Make yourself noble and you shall be. Do you long for the conversation of the 
wise? Learn to understand it and you shall hear it. But on other terms? Enter 
not. If you cannot rise to us, we cannot stoop to you.” 


f= Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Silence 


The discipline of silence is frequently forced on shut-ins. Friends, nurses, 
members of their family, cannot be with them at all times; short visits from 
those who have their own tasks to fulfill and other persons to care for are 
about all that can be expected. Thus the shut-in has many hours to himself, 
to be passed in solitude and in silence. And it is good that he have a positive 
philosophy concerning the advantages and blessings of silence. 

There are two kinds of silence that are profitable to human beings. The 
first is the silence of aloneness; the second is the silence that means refraining 
from saying wrong things in the presence of others. What is called the 
silence of aloneness should really be the atmosphere of awareness of and con- 
versation with God. The power of speaking with fellow human beings is 
a wonderful gift of God; its use provides many of the greatest comforts 
and joys that a human being can know. But it can also become a barrier 
to the highest form of conversation, viz., that with God. Those who resent 
and resist the necessity of silence usually know and think little about God; 
usually, too, they are abusers of the power of speech. The shut-in should 
teach himself to welcome periods of silence as occasions for turning from 
men to God, and should not be too anxious to fill them with distracting 
occupations, such as listening to the radio or reading the lightest kind of books 
and magazines. It is good to know that one can so grow in intimacy with 
God through silence and prayer that eventually, in such periods, He will do 
all the speaking, and will illumine the soul with many truths that could 
not otherwise ever have been learned. 

It is through appreciation of the first kind of silence that a person learns 
best to practice the second, by which he refrains from using the power of 
speech wrongly in conversing with others. Speech was not meant to be 
means of hurting others, by detraction, slander, backbiting, and gossip; nor 
was it intended as a medium for whining, grumbling, complaining about one’s 
lot and the sufferings one must endure. But it is only the strong awareness 
of God’s nearness and His providence, deepened by his hours of aloneness, 
that can train the shut-in to practice the silence of charity and resignation 
in the presence of others. 
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A Chance to Cooperate 


The magic word in all serious discussions of economic justice and 
peace is “cooperation”. This article tells how the word can be made 


to live. 


R. Grismer 


MARK ME DOWN as one of the 
American “masses.” Karl Marx would 
color it; he’d call me, a “suffering pro- 
letarian.”’ 

I’m a workaday American wage- 
earner, a breath ahead of unflagging 
expenses: clothing, food, housing, medi- 
cal care, kid’s education, an occasional 
recreational let-up, and other homely 
but needed items. You won’t find me 
running my own shop, managing my 
little factory, planting, cultivating, har- 
vesting on my own farm—I have no 
productive property. 

Yet, I’m not a rugged individualist; 
I’m a reasonable individual. There’s no 
challenging chip on my shoulder, no 
mulish glare to my eye, my chest arch 
is comfortably normal. Plainly, I want 
to be helpful and be helped. 

My temperament kicks up if I loll 
back and allow fleecing events to slip 
by, recognized but untouched. I’ve got 
the courage and energy to reach out, 
clamp on to, fight for what is mine. 

That’s me, your American proletarian, 
helpful, energetic. 

With the background of such a make- 
up I nosed around to size up the eco- 
nomic and social picture in America. 
It’s dangerously cloudy. I don’t like it. 

Cocky greed and sophisticated selfish- 
ness rule the coop. Simple justice and 
charity are butted out the back door. 
My freedom and _ security? —they’ve 
been sucked out of my control. Power 
concentrations pretty well draft the 
routine of living, with monopolies, dur- 
ing the war, fattening on 1,800 formerly 
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independent manufacturing and mining 
concerns, and sewing up postwar pur- 
chasing rights to $9,000,000,000 worth 
of wartime facilities (publicly financed) 
adaptable to peace time production; 
with 100 out of 18,000 companies pig- 
gishly pocketing $170,000,000,000 of 
the $175,000,000,000 given in war con- 
tracts; with one-tenth of one per cent 
of all the corporations sacking away 
52% of the total corporate assets—a 
lovely sketch of free, vigorous private 
enterprise. Even the traditionally free- 
wheeling farmers haven’t escaped the 
corporate strong-arm; today, only about 
45% of American farms are home- 
owned and operated. 

Prices rocket up, dizzy, uncontrolled 
(by the buyer) while I squirm, help- 
less, and squeeze the budget a little 
harder. It hurts. Stretch the wages, the 
wages, for whose increase the union 
reasoned, dug in and fought. Big busi- 
ness whines that it can’t afford a neat 
increase in wages: bloated corporations 
with their $15,000,000,000 profit-sag- 
ging coffers must cushion themselves 
for possible financial jolts. And the 
wage-earner, who cushions him? 

Here I'll call a halt. Surely it’s suffi- 
ciently clear that I just can’t be expected 
to continue to wallow around in such 
a slough of unevenness. So I hop on 
the “Red” Express, tag behind some 
loud-mouthed jerk and scream, “Comes 
the revolution!”? No. That’s a childish, 
lazy, unthinking way, which doesn’t 
work, 

IT need instruments that will help me, 
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in fact, to regain my freedom—economic 
and social—but without the heavy, 
smothering hand of undue government 
interference, and without the creation 
of new individualistic powers. Security 
must accompany this freedom, if it’s 
not to be laughable, chaotic, short-lived. 
And still more. A spirit of neighborly 
charity must replace stiff-necked greed 
and selfishness. Without charity per- 
sonalities will clash and jam the smooth- 
est laid plans. Above all, the means 
for this improvement must be practic- 
able. You and I, without a lengthy 
education and bulging barrels of money, 
must be able to pitch in and work, 
tellingly, for our social and economic 
betterment. 

A big order, isn’t it? So what? We 
Americans thrive on all-out efforts. 

Now, I’m offering a simple tool, 
which, put into the hands of run-of-the- 
mill, working citizens, will go a long way 
to answer the demands of what is needed. 
It alone won’t right the social unbal- 
ance in America. No. It will be a 
major prop, but in addition, it will 
bolster and flank other needed forces. 
That tool is cooperation. 

A big let-down? Wait, hear me out. 
Find out what cooperation really is and 
why it’ll work. 

Briefly, cooperation is a technique 
by which willing persons, for their eco- 
nomic and social good, band together to 
service themselves, to eliminate the 
costly “middleman.” These persons 
form what is called a cooperative, an 
association to buy something, to sell 
something, to produce something, or to 
get a reasonable credit. Naturally, these 
different aims give you the specific types 
of co-ops: the consumer, the marketing, 
the producer cooperatives, and the small 
cooperative bank, the credit union. 

Supporting and guiding all true co- 
operatives are three basic principles or 


rules: one member, one vote; return of 
co-op earnings on the basis of the mem- 
ber’s amount of business with his co- 
operative; and open membership, which 
means that no one is turned down be- 
cause of his race, politics, or religion. 
Anything more democratic? 

As this definition and explanation 
are brief, so they are sketchy, tracing 
out only the broad outlines. Sometimes 
the distinction between the producer 
and marketing co-op, and its related 
processing co-ops, is not clear cut. Men- 
tion, too, of the numberless particular 
cooperative services, from store goods 
to funerals, has been skipped. Besides 
the three founding principles, the differ- 
ent classes have other buttressing rules. 
For instance, in consumer cooperatives 
the general guide is to frown on credit 
trade, and to trade at the going rate. 
In addition, all far-sighted co-ops lay 
aside funds, both as reserves to tide 
over any future mishap, and to promote 
education or expansion. 

Yet the heart of all cooperatives, 
whatever their type or additional prin- 
ciples, beats with a twofold life: the 
spirit of unity and the spirit of good 
will. 

Maybe you like the idea of coopera- 
tives, maybe you don’t. Anyway, listen 
and you'll see (I hope) why you should 
welcome them. 

In short, co-ops square with the de- 
sired qualities of a bettering economic 
and social instrument. Freedom, secu- 
rity, charity and practicability—remem- 
ber them? 

You like elbow room, don’t you, a 
healthy sense of freedom which buoys 
you up with a joy of living? Coopera- 
tion is the ticket for you. Slowly per- 
haps, but surely, your position will 
change. From stepping along mechan- 
ically in an economic and social straight- 
jacket, you’ll break loose into the swing- 
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ing stride of a thinking, planning, in- 
fluencing person. Economic knots will 
be untied by your hands. Noticeably 
your interest—political and social—will 
spark with a new current, steady, bal- 
anced; the feel of productive property 
will be the quickener. This change will 
come safely. No stifling excess of gov- 
ernmental control, no cradling of new 
monopolistic individualists. 

And you'll be snug in your new secu- 
rity. Prices will be better regulated: 
why overcharge yourself? Unions will 
mean more. Why? More unity. Extra- 
plant association in cooperatives will 
solidify the common bond in the plant, 
develop a more wholesome concern for 
each other’s welfare. The presence of a 
lively, vying, healthy, private enterprise 
—greatly achieved by competing and re- 
straining co-op activities—will insure 
stable markets, which mean permanent 
jobs. Wages will buy more, as you 
yourself gain more price say-so. 

Cooperation spells out charity. Not 
a vague, wordy sort, but the real stuff, 
practiced within the cooperative struc- 
ture. Neighborliness will flower. By ex- 
perience, you and your fellow coopera- 
tivists will be taught its bracing superi- 
ority over selfishness. On the heels of 
this will follow a happier community life, 
the kind you dream about and idyllic 
billboards feature. 

Who'll be reshaping your life, chart- 
ing your destiny, coloring brightly the 
dreams of your children? You will! 
You, with your own head, hands and 
heart, will be doing this because the 
cooperative method is a practicable one. 
No offsetting demands of huge resources, 
no impossible, extensive training; just 
the individual good will, a spirit of 
unity—and work. 

There’s the framework of the coopera- 
tive structure—its nature, its selling 
qualities. 
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Possibly you have some doubts about 
the outgrowth of the co-op scope. You 
might ask: in this set-up, what happens 
to that class typified by the small 
grocer? will we cooperativists shoulder 
him out of business? and does this idea 
of cooperation mean the over-all re- 
placement of private enterprise? 

Whether he is aware of it or not, the 
fair-dealing small grocer, right now, has 
a big ally in the cooperative movement. 
Reports show that a great number of 
retail operators fold up each year. 
What’s behind this? Sloppy manage- 
ment, haphazard service and unwanted 
products are one answer; inroads of 
chain stores are another and possibly 
the main one. Against these chain stores 
co-ops rise as a bulwark, behind which 
retailers can operate in true competition. 

But the competition between retailers 
and cooperatives, what about it? Here 
there is no real fear. Co-ops don’t nec- 
essarily crowd out small business from 
the field. In England the cooperative 
method has existed for over ninety years, 
yet small business has not been swamped. 
Sweden and Denmark could also uphold 
this same point. 

Certainly, there’ll be a degree of con- 
sumer adjustment. Sure. But what eco- 
nomic progress didn’t demand adjust- 
ment! Remember this, too: if the indi- 
vidual has the right to form his own 
business, has not a group of individuals 
the right to set up an enterprise and 
run it in common? You bet they have. 

Besides, able small retail managers 
are invited to join in the co-op move- 
ment. It’s to their benefit. They gain 
in security, lose little freedom, remain 
managers and are part owners. 

And cooperation doesn’t mean the 
death of the system of private enterprise, 
either. A control is needed; that’s clear. 
Co-ops can supply it. Internally the 
check of competition upon overreaching, 
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monopolistic price-setting forces has resenting 30 per cent of business, give 
failed. An external curb, that accom- sufficient economic balance, 
plished by a strong cooperative move- Well, my case is complete. The need 
ment, is a replacement. No need for is great, a means is at hand, success is 
a complete substitution. A partial one assured—let’s cooperate! 

can do the job. In Sweden co-ops, rep- 


Social Security 


Cardinal Gasquet in one of his interesting books on medieval England mentions 
the astounding fact that connected with the parish church of Bodmin, a small 
medieval hamlet, there were no fewer than forty guilds, five of them trade 
guilds, and the others established for social and religious purposes. Among the 
special works taken in hand by these guilds he lists the following: Relief in 
poverty, sickness, old age, loss of sight, loss of limb, loss of cattle, on fall of 
house, in making pilgrimages, loss by fire, loss by flood, loss by robbery, ship- 
wreck, imprisonment, aid in pecuniary difficulties, aid to obtain work, defending 
in law, relief for the deaf, relief for leprosy, dowry on marriage or entrance 
into religious life, repairs of roads and bridges, repairs of churches, burial of the 
dead. 


Repercussions 


Our freedom and the world’s equilibrium are mutually dependent, and this is 
what we must understand if we are not to be astounded at the profound mystery 
of Reversibility, which is the philosophic name of the great dogma of the Com- 
munion of Saints. Every man who begets a free act projects his personality 
into the infinite. If he gives a poor man a penny grudgingly, that penny pierces 
the poor man’s hand, falls, pierces the earth, bores holes in suns, crosses the 
firmament, and compromises the universe. If he begets an impure act, he perhaps 
darkens thousands of hearts whom he does not know, who are mysteriously 
linked to him, and who need this man to be pure as a traveller dying of thirst 
needs the Gospel’s draught of water. A charitable act, an impulse of real pity 
sings for him the divine praises, from the time of Adam to the end of ages; 
it cures the sick, consoles those in despair, ‘calms storms, ransoms prisoners, con- 
verts the infidel and protects mankind. 

—Leon Bloy 


Ounch! 


Gruntch, 
on a hunch, 
played a pony 
named Punch. 
Punch 
led the bunch, 
but tarried 
to munch 
lunch. 
Crunch. 
Crunch. 
Cruntch! 
—F, M. Lee 
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The talk of the reading world, over the 
past few months, has been a novel by the 
English Catholic, Graham Greene, entitled 
“The Heart of the Matter”. Having been 
chosen by one of the larger book clubs as a 
regular offering, it was assured of best-seller 
rating by reason of the niumber of sales, 
but it has also claimed the special attention 
of reviewers in almost every magazine, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic, of any pretentions in 
the land. It is a Catholic novel, both in the 
sense of being written by a Catholic, and in 
the truer sense of dealing with Catholic char- 
acters, but it is even more highly controverted 
than the author’s previous great novel “The 
Power and the Glory” (made into the movie 
“The Fugitive”). ‘What are we to think of 
it?” is the question of mature and intelligent 
Catholics on all sides. Here is something of 


an answer. 
e 


The plot of the book is quite simple. It 
centers about the conflict in the soul of Scobie, 
a police officer in an English colony on the 
African coast during the late war, between 
his knowledge of and loyalty to his Catholic 
faith, and his pity for the unfortunate that 
leads him into adultery with a shipwrecked 
young widow while his wife is absent on a 
vacation. His marriage had become a matter 
of routine and monotony, but pity for his 
wife had kept him faithful; when she goes 
on her extended vacation, his pity is trans- 
ferred to the bride of a few weeks who is 
washed up on the African coast after having 
lived through the loss of her husband in the 
sinking of their ship and several days on 
the open sea in a life boat. His pity leads 
him almost imperceptibly into adultery. From 
that point on the conflict rages furiously in 
Scobie’s soul. On the one hand, he is fully 
conscious of the meaning of sin and hell and 
damnation and the demands of God’s love; 
on the other hand, he feels that he cannot 
leave Helen (the widow) without hurting her. 
This conflict becomes further complicated 
when he receives word that his wife is sud- 
denly returning, and he becomes conscious 
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By the Bystander 


anew of pity for her. Fully aware of what 
he is doing, but to the end not wanting to 
hurt either his paramour or his wife and 
not knowing how to escape doing so, he com- 
mits suicide. His last words are the beginning 
of an affirmation of love for God. 
© 

In the judgment of this reviewer, the author 
has totally missed one factor that would have 
at least lessened the conflict in the heart of 
a man like Scobie, and probably prevented 
the tragic solution that he chose. Once he 
has fallen into sin, Scobie shows a clear 
understanding of its meaning; he has no 
doubts about the value of a soul, and the 
horror of damnation for himself tortures him; 
but never onces does he show the least con- 
cern for his sin’s effect on his partner, nor 
for the terror of damnation in respect to 
her soul. This, we think, is where the author 
fails to present a true and consistent picture 
of a Catholic such as Scobie is described. We 
admit that there are Catholics who commit 
adultery without thinking of its effect, tem- 
poral or eternal, on their partner in sin. But 
they are not Catholics like Scobie. Scobie is 
too keenly aware of the relation of sin to 
the Passion of Our Lord, too undeviatingly 
certain of the destiny of every human soul, 
too acutely clear-headed about God’s love and 
God’s will, not to have given, in real life, 
some thought to what sin could do to another 
soul. For himself, Scobie is tortured with 
the fear and expectation of damnation; for 
his paramour he is worried only that she will 
be lonesome without him. This inconsistency 
is not resolved by assuming that Scobie con- 
sidered her invincibly ignorant about spir- 
itual things; that dodge is not worthy of a 
Catholic of Scobie’s mentality and keen per- 
ceptions. Indeed, he has ample opportunity 
of observing his lover becoming more crude 
and crass as his sins with her mount; it is 
preposterous to think that his pity would 
not have stood at least a little in the way of 
the complete disintegration of character that 
adultery would cause in her, despite her 
previous callousness to virtue, to say nothing 
of the ultimate loss of her soul. 
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Even apart from the adultery, it is strange 
that the author of the book could permit 
Scobie to be so utterly indifferent to the 
spiritual welfare of others. We do-not say 
this because it would be nice to see a Catholic 
character in a Catholic book show a bit of 
zeal; we say it only because it is demanded 
by the character given to Scobie. How could 
a man, so tremulously conscious of the mean- 
ing of sacrilege, so spontaneously able to relate 
his own sins to the nailing of Christ to His 
cross, so childlike in his faith in heaven and 
hell, not think of all these things in relation 
to others? Especially when the predominant 
natural characteristic of his temperament is 
pity and compassion for others? That, we 
think, is the great weakness of the book. A 
hundred times Scobie asks and answers the 
question: “What am I doing to myself, spir- 
itually?” He never once adverts to the ques- 
tion, “What am I doing to Helen, spiritually ?” 
If he had, he might still have had a rough 
time escaping the fetters of sin, but almost 
certainly he would not have ended up with 
a perfectly futile solution, that of depriving 
Helen of his comfort, his wife of his pity, 
and his soul of heaven, by committing suicide. 


Other reviewers have argued endlessly about 
the nobility or ignobility of Scobie’s character. 
To us, it seems that the author has given him 
two different characters. Before his sin, he 
appears as a man of chiefly natural virtue: 
he is just, honest, loyal, temperate and always 
compassionate toward the downtrodden and 
unfortunate. During this period the spiritual 
and supernatural motives seem to have little 
influence over him; he goes to Mass because 
his wife wishes it; he misses “without a 
good reason” when she is away. Then sud- 
denly, after he falls into adultery, he begins 


to spiritualize and supernaturalize everything, 
except, of course, the effect of his sins on his 
paramour’s soul. Suddenly the Mass and the 
sacraments take on tremendous and beautiful 
meaning; God’s love appears to be a wonder- 
ful thing; sin is horrible, and hell is as real as 
the noonday sun. Perhaps the author wanted 
to show how the purely natural virtues can 
lead to the so-called “natural” sins. But seldom 
in real life does this process also lead to so 
thorough a supernaturalization of outlook as 
Scobie is made to evince. 


A final point that will be argued as long 
as the book is read is the question of whether 
Scobie was saved by his attempted act of 
love of God just before he died. We doubt 
that the author had any intention of deciding. 
It is true that an act of sincere and perfect 
love of God can wipe out any number of 
sins; but the act must include a reversal of 
all decisions previously made in favor of sin. 
Scobie’s decisions in favor of sin seemed pretty 
final, but his accountability, his repentance, ° 
his love could be judged only by God. Surely 
if the author intended to project the idea, as 
some reviewers have suggested, that Scobie’s 
dominant pity for others lessened or destroyed 
the guilt of deliberate adultery, sacrilege and 
suicide, then he is far from a safe interpreter 
of theology or Christianity. We do not think 
he intended such a distortion. As can be 
gathered from this critique, the book is not 
for children or the immature. But any mature 
Catholic can read it with profit, especially 
if mindful of the inconsistencies mentioned 
above. Scobie’s actualization of his faith in 
the midst of his conflict is more apt to in- 
fluence minds and hearts than his illogical 
choice of damnation. 


Snappy Best Sellers 


A recent library exhibition at Yale University pointed up the reading habits 
of Americans for the last hundred years. The most widely read literary pieces 


in that period were: 


The McGuffey Reader—125,000,000 copies sold since 1834, 

The Sears-Roebuck Catalogue—14,000,000 copies. 

The Boy Scouts Handbook—10,000,000 copies. 

Booklets of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company—combined circulation— 


1,400,000,000. 


The Important Record 

Louis XV of France may not have 
been in all respects a model monarch, 
but the following incident shows him to 
have had a truly Christian sense of the 
important things in life. 

In accordance with the custom of his 
time, the king’s two children were bap- 
tized privately when infants; when they 
reached the age of seven or eight, solemn 
ceremonies were added. 

When this important day came, the 
king arranged that in the baptismal 
register the name of a poor man’s child 
was entered before that of the little 
prince. 

After the ceremony, the king would 
point out this fact to his little son, re- 
marking as he did so: 

“See, there is no distinction or rank 
before God. One day you will be king 
of this land. This boy whose name ap- 
pears ahead of yours may be unknown 
to the world, but he will nevertheless 
be far more illustrious in the eyes of 
God if he lives according to God’s laws, 
and if you, on the other hand, turn out 
to be a traitor to your duties.” 


It was an effective lesson which the 
little princes did not soon forget. 


Last Gift 

Touching indeed is this story told 
of the great St. Jerome, doctor of the 
church and supreme scholar of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

In his old age, St. Jerome retired to 
a grotto in Palestine near the traditional 
cave of Bethlehem where Christ was 
born, and here he spent his time in 
meditation and prayer. 
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One night he was kneeling in con- 
templation of the Nativity of Christ, 
which feast was close at hand, when 
suddenly the Infant Jesus appeared to 
him, resplendent with light, and spoke 
to him these words: 

“Jerome, what dost though oe! me 
for My birthday?” 

“Divine Infant,” answered the saint, 
“T give Thee my heart.” 

“Ves, but give me something more.” 

“T give Thee all the prayers and affec- 
tions of my heart.” 

“That is good, but I want something 
more than that.” 

“T give Thee all that I have and all 
that I am.” 

“This gift I already have, and there 
is still something more that I desire.” 

“Divine Infant, I have nothing. What 
is it that I can give Thee, who art God?” 

“Jerome, give me your sins.” 

“But what wilt Thou do with them, 
Lord?” 

“Give Me your sins, Jerome,” re- 
peated the Child, “that I may pardon 
them all in the tenderness of My love.” 

Is it to be wondered at that Jerome, 
according to the story, spent this night 
dissolved in happy tears? 


Under Fire 

In the life of Don Bosco it is related 
that on one occasion the saint was called 
to attend an old reprobate who was 
dying, and who had absolutely refused 
to see the priest. 

As soon as Don Bosco entered the 
room, the sick man cried out: 

“Do you come as a friend or as a 
priest?” 

“As a friend.” 

“Well, see to it that you do not 
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even sO much as mention the word 
confession.” And the sick man _pro- 
ceeded to take two pistols from beneath 
his pillow. “If you do,” he went on, 
“T shall fire one of my guns at you, 


_ and the other at myself, for I have only 
a short time to live.” 


The saint calmly promised not to 
speak about confession without the 
sick man’s permission. He then began 
to question the patient about his dis- 
ease, and what the doctor had said, 
and finally he adroitly turned the con- 
versation to the death of the French 
rationalist, Voltaire, which had taken 
place a short time before. 

“Some say Voltaire is damned,” Don 
Bosco said, “but I do not think so, for 
I know the mercy of God is infinite.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” the sick 
man interrupted, “that there is hope for 
Voltaire?” 

“Certainly there is.” 

“Then please hear my confession; if 
there is a chance for him, there is no 
need for me to despair.” 

And he made his confession, amid 
true signs of sorrow. 


How to Make Friends 

Lincoln on one occasion in a gather- 
ing of his friends spoke with kindness 
of his Confederate enemies, and although 
the Civil War was still raging, mani- 
fested his fundamental charity. 

A certain lady who was present was 
greatly scandalized at this, and was 
frank enough to say as much: 

“How can you speak so well of those 
who would gladly seek your life? Should 
you not rather seek to destroy your 
enemies?”’ 


“My dear woman,” was Lincoln’s 
reply, “Do I not destroy them if by my 
kindness I make them my friends?” 


Formula 

A young man once visited a hermit 
who had a great reputation for wisdom 
and holiness. 

“My purpose in coming to you,” he 
said, “is to ask you what I should do 
in order to assure myself of heaven, I 
live in the midst of a wicked world, and 
all around me is temptation.” 

“My son,” replied the hermit, “this 
is what you must do. Every morning 
when you awaken, say to yourself: ‘Per- 
haps this day will be the last of my life.’ 
Every evening say to yourself: ‘Perhaps 
I will die before morning.’ 

“Tf you reflect sufficiently upon these 
two sentences, you will come to despise 
the world and the vain hopes of men, 
and your life will be spent for God.” 


Consequence 

The renowned Italian poet, Torquato 
Tasso, was once visiting at the court of 
King Charles IX, and in the course of 
a conversation one day the monarch 
raised the following question: 

“Who in your opinion is the happiest 
person alive?” 

“God is the happiest of all beings,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“Ves, of course,” said the king. “But 
who is the happiest person alive after 
God?” 

The poet thought for a moment; then 
he gave this very profound reply: 

“T suppose the happiest person after 
God is the person who becomes most 
like God.” 


How to be Humble 


Humiliation is the way to humility, as patience is to peace and reading to 
knowledge. If I cannot stand being humbled, I cannot become humble. The 
virtue is in the heart; I am humble when I accept humiliations. 
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October and the Rosary 

To some people the rosary is super- 
stition. They say it is like the use of 
a rabbit’s foot or a charm on the watch 
chain. They say that fingering beads 
in the hope of receiving a favor or of 
being protected from evil is like wearing 
a potato around the neck to get rid of 
warts. 

But saying the rosary is not a mere 
fingering of beads. It is the saying of 
prayers that were composed by God 
(the Our Father), by God’s mother and 
the Saints (the Hail Mary), and by 
the Apostles (the Apostles’ Creed). And 
while the prayers are being said, medita- 
tion is made on the chief events in the 
life of Our Lord and the Blessed Virgin. 
Without attention to the prayers or 
meditation on the mysteries, the rosary, 
of course, is useless and little better 
than superstition. With attention and 
meditation it becomes a means of self- 
examination and a prod to resolution. 

They also say that repetition of the 
same prayer over and over again is 
senseless, irrational, childish. It is child- 
ish in this sense that a mother is con- 
tent with the one word “mamma” from 
the lips of her child who is just learn- 
ing to speak even though the child says 
the word a hundred times a day. Lovers 
of the rosary look upon themselves as 
children, children who are just begin- 
ing to learn the language of heaven. 
They feel that their mother is not angry 
at them if they repeat over and over 
again the sweet words of the Hail Mary 
and the strong words of the Our Father. 
By what authority, anyway, are pray- 
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ers of their own invention better than 
these ancient and universally accepted 
prayers? 

The rosary has been directly com- 
mended to the people by the Blessed 
Virgin herself in apparitions at Lourdes 
and Fatima. Those who followed the 
advice of the Mother of God and said 
their rosary faithfully and fervently 
have been the recipients of many won- 
derful favors. 

October is the month of the rosary. 
Let families who have not done so thus 
far begin the practice this month of 
saying the rosary together each evening. 
After supper. Before anyone leaves the 
table for the business of the evening. 
It is a way of introducing the Blessed - 
Virgin into the home. It is a way of 
keeping her there, too. 


The Other Side of the South 

It is good to have evidence of the 
fact that the opposition to civil rights 
for Negroes, so highly publicized 
through southern political leaders during 
the past few months, does not represent 
the attitude of many good American 
citizens who live in the south. 

Such evidence (there must be much 
of it lying around) was produced re- 
cently by Aubrey Williams, a native 
son of Alabama, who has done social 
work in both the north and south and 
who is at present the editor of the 
Southern Farmer and president of the 
Alabama Farmers’ Union. Mr. Williams, 
writing a column in the New York Star, 
tells of the circumstances of his election 
to the presidency of the Farmers’ Union. 
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A meeting was being held for the pur- 
pose of electing officers, and when Mr. 
Williams was nominated for the office 
of president, he asked to make a state- 
ment to the electors. He told them that 
there were two points he wanted to 
make clear before they voted for him: 
the one was that if there were any 
Communists in the Farmers’ Union, they 


_ were not welcome as far as he was con- 
_ cerned; the second was that he did not 


believe in a color line, and that he went 
on the principle that every man was 
to be measured by his character and 
not by whether his skin was white or 
black. Having made this blunt state- 
ment, he left the hall and permitted 
the voting to be done in his absence. 
An hour later news was brought to him 
that he had been unanimously elected 
president of the Farmers’ Union. 

The Alabama Farmers’ Union is com- 
posed of a cross section of the State’s 
farmers, some of them large landhold- 
ers and some small. That such a group 
would elect a man as their president, 
after he had clearly made it known that 
he rejected any principle of white su- 
premacy or any such thing as a color 
line in American citizenship, is ample 
proof that southern politicians do not 
speak for all their people when they 
express themselves willing to go to any 
lengths to prevent Negroes from sharing 
the rights of full citizenship. May their 
numerous opponents make their voices 
heard above the racist rantings of the 
demagogues! 


Grounds for More Charity 

In the celebrated case of the People 
against the Religious Garb of Sisters 
in North Dakota it was found out that 
some of the very good non-Catholic 
friends of Catholic men and women had 
signed the petition demanding the re- 
moval of the religious garb. Who these 
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people were was not generally known 
until someone conceived the idea of go- 
ing to the place where such names are 
kept on file, of securing the names and 
then posting them in the vestibule of 
one of the large Catholic churches of 
the town. When the people came out 
from Mass the following Sunday morn- 
ing, they read the list and were quite 
naturally surprised. Here was the name 
of Mr. John Smith (a broad-minded 
Protestant) who had been such an old 
friend of the O’Learys; here was the 
name of Mr. Joseph Jones (another good 
Protestant) who always called the priest 
“Father,” and who went out of his way 
to be generous to Catholic projects. And 
so on. The worm had turned; and while 
it had appeared to be very beautiful 
in the position it had occupied for so 
long a time, now it was discovered to 
have a certain amount of slime and dirt 
concealed beneath it that no one amongst 
the Catholics had ever been aware of. 

We print this incident not to make all 
Catholics suspicious of all non-Catholics 
but rather to make Catholics even more 
charitable than they already are. It is 
hard to bear with a man who is a hypo- 
crite, who smiles to your face and then 
does all that he can to destroy what 
is dearest to you the moment your back 
is turned. To be kind to people like 
that is the real test of charity. And the 
possibility is that many conversions will 
result from such charity. 

If names are to be hung up in vesti- 
bules, then, let it be done only out of 
the motive of increasing charity. The 
parish priest might give a little sermon 
the morning he posts the names. Or, 
he might have a few words at the be- 
ginning of the list, pointing out that 
these people, the ones whose names are 
below, are the ones who should receive 
the very cream of the parishioners’ 
charity. 
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It is certain that as long as we live 
up to our holy religion we are going 
to be persecuted. Christ Himself fore- 
cast that fact. But Christ was sure to 
make clear that no good Catholic has 
a right to hold anything against the 
persecutor. It is a case of turning the 
other cheek. Forbidding the sisters to 
wear their religious habit was a form 
of persecution, not as vicious as that 
of forbidding them to wear their heads, 
which was the form persecution took 
in other times, but persecution neverthe- 
less. Persecution is overcome by charity, 
not by counter persecution. 

Thus, lists like the one hung up in 
the North Dakota church are good—if 
they make the Catholic people more 
charitable. Otherwise they are useless 
and even harmful. 


“You Can’t Live Here” 

Many Americans are becoming vic- 
tims of a phobia concerning their neigh- 
bors. Their eyes glued to the front 
window of their home, they inspect care- 
fully all who pass by and take so much 
as a curious glance at the house next 
door. They have an unwritten code as 
to who is to be permitted to live where; 
and if the prescriptions of the code are 
not followed and undesirables move into 
the neighborhood, they feel under a 
compulsion to move out even though 
their home has all conveniences, is close 
to their work and suits them exactly. 
The code they live by is definitely not 
to be found in the Gospel. 

The strange part of the phobia is this 
—it permits to come into the neighbor- 
hood people who are the least desirable, 
such as those who have been divorced 
half a dozen times, those who have made 
a lot of money in shady and unseemly 
ways, those who are pagans, immoralists 
and unbelievers, those who flaunt God 
and the things of God. Yet, it causes 
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shudders and deep anger if a Jewish 
family contemplates buying a neighbor- 
ing house even though the Jewish family 
may be better morally than most of 
the people who show such a dislike for 
its origin. It is worse if a Negro family 
secures a house in a white neighbor- 
hood. Immediately meetings are held 
to find out if there is anything that 
can be done to prevent the calamity 
from taking place. When all avenues 
have been pursued and the conclusion 
has been drawn that there is nothing 
that can be done, then the white people 
take steps to give up their own house 
and live elsewhere. One would almost 
imagine that the Negro were bringing 
with him and his family a sort of con- 
tagion that would wipe out all who lived 
near him like a fierce and unbending 
plague. 

Many specious excuses are given for 
closing certain sections of a city to cer- 
tain people. It is said that the Jews 
are dirty. Such a generalization is false. 
It is said that if one Jew comes in, thous- 
ands of others will follow. This is true; 
but it is true mainly because there are 
so few sections where Jews may live. 
If there were only a few corners in the 
country where the Irish or the German 
or the French could live, you would 
find these sections filled principally with 
Irish or German or French people. It 
is said that the Negroes allow good 
property to go to pieces. This is not 
true of all Negroes. It is true of the 
poor and uneducated Negroes in the 
same way that it is true of the poor 
and uneducated white people. There are 
no slums in the world worse than the 
slums that are made by white people. 
Give the normal Negro a chance, and 
he will keep his property just as beauti- 
ful as does his white neighbor. 

The whole business is a repetition 
of the story of the good Samaritan. 
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Selected and Edited by J. Schaef 
HISTORY OF HERESIE 


2. Heresy of Calvin: 

John Calvin was born in Picardy on 
July 10, 1509, in the village of Pont- 
VEveque. He was the third son of 
Gerard Cauvin. In later years the 
heretic changed his name to Calvin. The 
father, of Flemish descent, and a saddler 
by trade, obtained a chaplaincy for his 
son, while as yet only 12 years of age, 
and later the curacy of the village of 
Marteville. Thanks to these two bene- 
fices John was able, from his early youth, 
to apply himself to studies to which 
God had given him a peculiar aptitude. 
But he applied his talents to his own 
ruin and that of the many kingdoms 
which he perverted. 

After finishing the study of the hu- 
manities, Calvin was sent by his father 
to Bourges to take up the study of law. 
Calvin himself, however, wished to study 
Greek and placed himself under the 
direction of Melchior Wolmar, who 
taught that language at Bourges. Secret- 
ly a Lutheran, the professor perceived 
the hardy talent of his new pupil and 
set out gradually to infect him with his 
own heresy. He persuaded Calvin to 
abandon the study of law and to take 
up that of theology. Calvin scarcely 
studied the science, however, and mas- 
tered nothing of it. 

Meanwhile, his father died, and Cal- 
vin returned to his native town, where 
he immediately, and without scruple, 
sold his two benefices. Shortly after- 
wards he went to Paris and it was there, 
when he was no more than 18 years of 
age, that he sowed the first seeds of 
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Clemency”, in which 
ryone to suffer gen- 
th, pretending in it 
doctrine. Actually 


pompous eulogies of 
died by fire and whom} he called “the 
great martyrs of the Ct\urch.” 

As a result of his wrii{ngs and other 
indications which he gave of his per- 
verse intentions, Calvin wals sought out 
for arrest by the government. He man- 
aged to escape Paris, however, in dis- 
guise, and fled to Geneva, Switzerland. 
Before his flight, a priest-ftiend at- 
tempted to dissuade him, pleading with 


the past to live over again, I 
not abandon the faith of my fathers. 
But now that I have engaged myself 
in spreading my new doctrines, I will 
not cease to defend them to my death.” 
And a short time later, in Geneva, be 
made still another contradictory state- 
ment. Upon being asked by a nephew 
whether it was possible for one to be 
saved while remaining in the Roman 
Church, Calvin responded in the affirm- 
ative. 

From Geneva, Calvin fled to England, 
where he remained for three years. There 
he taught Greek, drawing upon the little 
knowledge of the language which he 
had received from his beloved Wolmar. 
While thus engaged he also composed 
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the greater part of his pernicious work, 
The Institution, written in elegant Latin, 
and composed, for the mogst part, of 
excerpts taken from the/ writings of 
Melanchthon, Ecolampadius and other 
heretics. While in England he stayed 
with Louis of Tillet, the/Cure of Claix, 
and gradually the heretic won the Cure 
over to his sect. Louis was persuaded 
by Calvin to accompany him to Ger- 
many, but while passing through Gen- 
eva, Louis’ brother dissuaded him from 
doing so and Calvin proceeded alone. 

At Strassbourg €alvin held meetings 
with Bucer and other Protestants in an 
attempt to reunite the Lutherans and 
Zwinglians. Buf it was to no avail, as 
neither party /was willing to cede a 
point on the read presence of Jesus Christ 
in the Euchdrist. Calvin proposed a 
compromise, but again Bucer was adam- 
ant and sen{ the young heretic to inter- 
view Erasnjus. Erasmus welcomed him 
and questigned him at length. But when 
Calvin hal departed, Erasmus exclaimed 
to a iia “T behold in this young 
man th¢ preparation of a great plague 
which will bring immense harm to the 
Churcli.” 

Retognizing the difficulty of obtain- 
ing disciples in Germany, Calvin re- 
turned to France in 1535, taking up his 
residence at Poitiers. There he began 
to/dogmatize in secret, but after gaining 
ay large number of disciples, he took 
over one of the chairs of the University 
in the hall called ‘““The Ministry”. From 
this his disciples received the name, Min- 
isters, just as those of Luther were 
called Preachers. 

From Poitiers, Calvin sent his fol- 
lowers to the neighboring towns and 
villages, thus increasing his following. 
At the University, the hertic formulated 
the four articles of his sect and estab- 
lished his “‘Coena”, or as he called it, 
The Eating. His followers celebrated it 
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in secret and in this manner: there was 
first a reading from the New Testament 
dealing with the Eucharist, followed by 
a short address, usually a series of 
calumnies against the Pope and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, for Calvin main- 
tained that no other sacrifice was men- 
tioned in the Scriptures than that of 
the Cross. Finally, bread and wine were 
placed on the table, and instead of 
the consecration, the minister simply 
pronounced these words: “Brethren, let 
us eat the bread and drink the wine of 
the Lord, in memory of his Passion 
and death’. The service was completed 
by short prayers of thanksgiving and 
the recitation of the Our Father and 
the Creed. 

The new Church, however, began to 
encounter many difficulties at Poitiers 
as a result of the enforcement of the 
royal decrees against the Reformers. 
Calvin, therefore, retired to Nerac, a 
city of Aquitaine, where resided Mar- 
guerite, queen of Navarre, sister of the 
king of France and a protector of the 
new doctrines. But the royal edicts fol- 
lowed him even here, and Calvin was 
forced to leave France and flee once 
more to Switzerland. He took up his 
residence at Bale. Here he completed 
his work “Institution of the Christian 
Religion”, and in 1535, when only 26 
years of age, published it under this 
inscription: “I have not come to bring 
peace, but the sword”. This was, in- 
deed, a portent of the great harm which 
this work was to bring to France and 
to the other kingdoms where his pesti- 
lential doctrine was to penetrate. 

For a short time, Calvin attempted 
something which neither Luther or any 
of the other Reformers had dared to 
do, namely to spread his heresy in Italy. 
After this proved unsuccessful, he firmly 
entrenched himself in Geneva and for 
some years spread his doctrines without 
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_ hindrance. Even here, however, he en- 
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countered opposition from the magis- 
trates of the city over his manner of 
celebrating the “‘Coena”, and was finally 
expelled from the city with his close 
disciple, Farel. 

Calvin left Switzerland entirely after 
a short stay at Berne, and repaired again 
to Strassbourg where he was welcomed 
once more by his friend, Bucer. Here 
he was made professor of theology and 
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of the new religion in which 
all the French and Flemish 


also, that he married Idel- 
s, in 1538. Idelette was 
an Anabaptist. She lived 
r 40 years. According to 


son who lived ofly ten days. 


For the consolation of our young readers who suffer an inferjority complex 
in the presence of school-teachers we cite the sad showing njade by one- 


hundred school teachers in Colorado. 


During a convention being held in that state at which 6,000 t 


present, these 100 were selected at random and asked to take tite standard 
eighth grade history test. When the papers were turned in, the a\\erage note 
was found to be a sharp 67 percent, and among the collection of bor rs among 


the answers were the following: 


Lincoln was assassinated by Aaron Burr. 
Robert E. Lee was President of the Confederacy. 


The Western States were won to the Union as a result of the Sy\anish- 


American War, and the Monroe Doctrine guaranteed equal rights for alll. 


Rival 


We like a little story we recently came across about Babe Ruth. The 


Bambino, it seems, was visiting a friend of his in Jackson Heights, Ne 


York, not long ago, and one evening he sat on the porch watching a sand-lo 
baseball game which was taking place just across the street, with none of 
the participants more than ten years old. 


It was, as might be expected, a wild and woolly game, and after it was BY 
over one of the youngsters marched over to where the Babe sat, proudly  \ 


threw out his chest and remarked: 


“Boy, I had some day! Three home runs!” 
“Baloney!” growled the ex-home-run king. “I had my eye on those balls. 


They were all foul!” 


Faith of Five Continents 
From the Mission almanac come the following figures on the state of Christianity 


in the world: 


Continent Catholics Non-Catholics Non-Christians 
TOG ne perce in 220,000,000 234,000,000 31,000,000 
America, N. and S. 103,000,000 85,000,000 21,000,000 
7M iy te Wage, See She ee ee 7,000,000 9,000,000 123,000,000 
SCE cet el aa ee ee A 18,000,000 9,000,000 970,000,000 
Oceania and Australasia. 2,500,000 5,500,000 1,000,000 


I. Life: 

Alban Goodier was born in Lancashire, 
England, in 1869. / He entered the famous 
Jesuit College of /Stonyhurst in 1882. On 
graduating from follege he entered the Jesuit 
novitiate at Mar/fesa at the age of eighteen. 
The University } bf London conferred on him 
the degree of E/achelor of Arts in 1891. Then 
followed six ylears of teaching at his Alma 
Mater, wher: the young scholastic was 
esteemed by /the boys as a great teacher and 
a Christian ;/gentleman. After his ordination 
in 1903 Fa her Goodier served at the Manresa 
novitiate /for nine years. During the first 
world wér Father Goodier was appointed 
principal/ of the Jesuit College in Bombay, 
India, ds the former teachers, the German 
Jesuit / ad been interned by the English gov- 
ernme/at. Pope Benedict XV selected him for 
the iynportant post of Archbishop of Bombay 
in 1919. Due to the power of patronage that 
the sHoly See had given to the throne of 
Portugal there was another Archbishop who 
laid claim to the see of Bombay. Finally 
Archbishop Goodier resigned in 1926, since he 
thought this was for the good of the Church. 
He was then appointed titular Archbishop 
of Hierapolis and returned to England. Car- 
dinal Bourne chose him as auxiliary bishop of 
Westminster in 1930, but Archbishop Goodier 
resigned in 1932 and retired to serve as 
chaplain of a Benedictine convent. The re- 
maining seven years of his life were devoted 
to writing and preaching. On March 13, 1939, 
he died, to the great sorrow of Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike who reverenced him as a 
great leader and a spiritual man, 
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Most Rey. Alban Goodier, 1869-1939 
Master of the Spiritual Life 


Il. Writings: 

His literary talent was manifested in his 
school days by the prizes he won for his 
writings. Archbishop Goodier specialized in 
books that treated of the spiritual life. Most 
of his books were written about Sacred Scrip- 
ture, principally on some aspect of the person- 
ality of Christ. Few men possessed so pro- 
found a knowledge of the Bible as he did. In 
all his writings there is a constant and varied 
weaving of Scripture texts and allusions into 
his thought. 

The Life That is Life is a three volume 
summary of the conferences that the author 
addressed to various groups in a long life 
of preaching. The Inner Life of the Catholic 
shows the influence of the Holy Ghost on 
the Church and the Catholic. The Meaning 
of Life and The School of Love are short 
essays on the Christian life. Saints for Sinners 
are encouraging sketches of lives of great 
saints who were formerly great sinners. 


Ill. The Book: 

The Public Life of Our Lord is one of his 
best known works. It forms the basis for 
many of his shorter volumes. Although Arch- 
bishop Goodier was a real scholar, he had the 
ability to write a life of Christ that was 
not burdened with learned discussions of no 
interest to the ordinary reader. The life of 
the God-man, who was meant to be the model 
of all men, is unfolded in the simple dignity 
appropriate to it. The reader of this life will 
not only know, but also love, Christ. 
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UNOBECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 
Reviewed This Week 


Arkansas Swing, The 
Babe Ruth Story, The 
Daredevils of the Clouds 
Das Maedchen Irene (Germa 
Frontier Agent 
Partners Over Sunset 
Silent Conflict 
Strawberry Roan, The 
Previously Reviewed 
Adventures in Silverado 
Back Trail 
Monogram 
Berlin Express 
Beyond € itty 
Big Punch, The 
Town Scandal 
Bi and Coo 
Blazing Across the Pecos 
Blondie’s Reward 
Bold Frontiersman, The 
Californis Firebrand 
Campus Sleu 
Carson City Raiders 
Challenge, The 
Date with heme 7. 
Date wi wu 
“Dead Don’t Dream, The 
Deep Waters 
Design for Death 
Docks of New Orleans 
Dude Goes West, The 
Easter Parade 
Enchanted Valley 
Feudin’, Fussin’ and A-Fightin’ 
Fighting Back 
Fighting Li aad Dunne 
Fort A 
Four 
Passed This Way) 
Freneb Leave 
he. clieg The 
Gallant Furnace Creek 
Gallant ‘Legion, The 
Give a Regards to Broadway 
Green Grass of Wyoming 
Guns of Hate 
Hawk of Powder River, The 
Heart of Virginia, 
li You Knew Susie 
Inside Story, The 
I Remember Mama 
Iron Curtain, The 
iggs and Maggie i in Society 
oe P. het te in Fighting Mad 
ings of <ash inge 


Melody T: 
Miracle ‘of the Bells, The 


Noose “Hangs s High 
Northwest Stampede 
Oklahoma Blues 

Old Los Angeles 
Olympic Calvacade ‘ 
oe An Island With You 


Nee 


coe West (formerly They . 


Return of the Whistler, The 
Road to Rio 
dda-Hoo, Scudda-Hay 


Tevet and the Mermaids 
13 Lead Soldiers 

Timber Trail 

tt a Kid, The 


en 
Trail to Laredo 

Trapped by Boston Blackie 
Triggerman 

Under California Stars 
West of Sonora 

Whirlwind Raiders 
Winners Circle 

Who Killed Doc Robin 


" Wreck of the Hesperus, The 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 
Reviewed This Week 


Black Arrow, The 
Eyes of Texas 

Gay Intruders, The 
Good Sam 


Meonrise 
Mr. Peabody and the Mermaid 
Rachel and the Stranger 
Sorry Wrong Number 
Thunderhoo 

Previously Reviewed 


Abbott and Costello Meet Frank- 


Angry God, The : 
Another Part of the Forest 
April Showers 

Arizona Ranger 

Assi: ned to Danger 

B. F.’s Daughter 

Big City 

Big Clock, The 

sc Bart 


Bory aye Soul 

Goes Wild, The 
Brothers, The . 
Caged Fury 


lose-U 
Cobra Strikes, The 
Coroner Cree 
Counterfeiters, The 
Crossed Trails 
Dear powdarer 
Devil’s Pe 


Emperor aie, The 
of the River, The 
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Escape 
Fabulous Joe 
Farrebique ao 
For You I 
Fuller Brush Man, The 
Half Past Midnight 
Hamlet 
Hatter’s Castle 
Here Comes Trouble 
Homecoming é 
Ideal Husband, An 
I, Jane Doe 
tnx Money 
ey Largo 
King of the Gamblers 
Let’s Live Again 
Life With Father 
Lightnin’ in the Forest 
Lost One, The (La Traviata) 
Man-Eater of Kumaon 
Man from Texas 
Mating of Millie 
Meet Me at Dawn 
Michael O’Halloran 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dredin” 
House ‘ 
Mr. Reckless 
Money Madness 
Mystery in Mexico 
Naked City, The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes 
Night Unto Night 
October Man 
Open Secret 
Paradine Case, The 
Pearl, The 
Piccadilly Incident 
Pirate, The 
Pitfall, The 
Portrait of Innocence (French) 
Port Said 
Race Street 
Raw Deal 


Ww 
River Lady 
Romance on the High Seas 
Saigon 
Sainted Sisters, The 
Showtime 
Silver River 
Sitting Pretty 
So Evil My Love 
So This Is New York 
Springtime 
State of the Union 
Street With No Name, The 
Summer Holiday 
Tap Roots 
Texas, Brooklyn and Heaven 
Time of Your Life, The 
Train to Alcatraz 
Twisted Road, The (formerly 

Your Red Wagon) 
Unconquered 
Up in Central Park 
Velvet Touch, The 
Vicious Circle, The 
Water Front at Midnight 
Will It Happen Again? 
Winter Meeting 
Woman in White; The 
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An Investment in the Future a 
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a During her apparitions at Fatima, ihe: Blessed Virgin 
prophesied a terrible future for the. civilized nations — 
of the world unless penance was done for the sins of on 
mankind and a new crusade of prayer would be taken | e 
up by all who believe in God. The form of prayer that 


she insisted on repeatedly as capable of changing the ( 


future was the rosary. 


The hints the Blessed Mother gave of impending and 
universal suffering are sufficient to strike terror into- 
any heart. But they should also inspire a great new 


confidence in the means to avert it which she prescribed. 


Exercise such confidence by starting to say the family 
rosary today. Make it a daily event in your home. Join 
the millions who have already taken up the practice. 
Do your part in the crusade of penance and prayer, 
as an investment “ your family’s welfare and the safety 


of your future, both on earth and in heaven. 


